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SKETCHES 

OF f H E 

HISTORY OF MAN. 

fe O O K IL 
JProgrefs of .Men in Society* 

B K E T G H IX. 

Military Branch of Governments 

DURI^3G the infancy of k nation, 
every member depends on his 
own induftry for procuring the 
neceflaries of life : he is his own 
TOafon, his own tailor, hi§ own phyfician; 
.and on himfelf he chiefly Vehes for offence 
as well as defence. Every favage can fliy, 
what, few beggars among us can fay, Om-- 
fiia mea mecum porta ; and hence the apti- 
. Vol. IIL A tude 
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tude of a favagp for war, which makes 
little alteration in his manner of living. In 
early times accordingly, the men were all 
warriors, and every known art was exer- 
cifed by women \ which continues to be 
the cafe of American favages. And even, 
after arts were fo mnch improved as to be 
exercifed by men, none who could bear 
arms were exempted from war. In feudal 
governments,, the military fpirit was car- 
ried to a great height : all gentlemen were 
fbldicrs by profeflion ; and every other art 
was defpifedy. as loV,; if not contemptible. 
Even in the unnatural ftate of the feu- 
dal fyftem^ arts made fome progrefs,. not 
excepting thofe for amufement ; and many 
eonveniencies, formerly unknown,^^ became 
neceflary to comfortable living. A man 
accuftomed to- manifold eonveniencies,^ 
cannot bear with patience to be deprived 
of them : he hates war, and clings tq tfc 
fweets of peace. Hence the neceffity-^^f a. 
military dftablilhment,. hardening men by 
ftridl difcipline to endure the fatigues 6i 
war. By a ftanding army, war is tarried 
on more reguliarly arid fcientifically than- 
in a feudal government; but as it is Car- 
ried on with infinitely greater expence, na- 
tions^ 
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tions are more referved in declaring war 
than formerly. Long experience has at 
the fame time made it evident, that a na* 
tion feidom gains by war ; and that agri- 
culture, jnanufadlures, and commerce^ 
are the only folid foundations of power 
and. grandeur. Thefe arts accordingly 
have become the chief objcdls of European 
governments, and the only rational caufes 
of war. Among the warlike nations of 
Greece and Italy, how would it have 
ibunded, that their effeminate defcendents 
Tvould employ foldiers hy profeflion to 
figtot their battles ! And yet this is una- 
voidable in every country where arts and 
maaiufa^ures flourifli; which, requiring 
little exercife, tend to enervate the body, 
and of courfe the mind. Gain, at the 
fame time, being the Iblc objed"^of in- 
duftry^ advances felfilhnefs to be the ru- 
ling pallion, and brings on a timid anxiety 
about property and felf-prefervation. Cy- 
rus, tho' enflamed with refentment againft 
the Lydians for revolting^ liflened to the 
following advice, offered by Croefus, their 
for^mer King. " O Cyrus, deftroy not 
*' Sardls, an ancient city, famous for arts 
^ and arms ; but, pardoning what is pad, 
..,..-, ' A 2 " demand 
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^* demand all their arpis, encourage lu- 
** xury^ and exhort them to inftrudl their 
** children in every art of gainful com-^ 
** merce. You will fbon fee*, O King, that 
^ inftead of men, they will be .women/' 
The Arabians, a bra,ve and generous people, 
conquered Spain ; and drove into the in- 
acceffible mountains of Bifcay and.Afturia^ 
the few natives who flood out^ When no 
longer an enemy appeiared, they: tnirned 
their fwords into ploughfhares,* and be- 
came a rich and flonrifhing nation. The 
inhabitants of 'the mountain?, hardened 
ty poverty and fituation, ventured, after 
a long interval, to peep out from their 
ilrong holds, and to lie in wait for ftrag-^ 
gling parties. Finding themfelves now a 
match for a pepple, whom opufence had 
"betrayed to luxury and the arts of peace to 
cowardice ; they took courage to difplay 
their banners in the open field ; and after 
3inany military atchievements, fucceeded 
in reconquering Spain. The Scots, in- 
habiting the mountainous parts of Cale- 
donia, were an oyermatch for the Pid:s, 
who o.ccupied the fertile plairls, and at laft 
fubdued them *. 

J^ ?.(^ tM nQ*e Qn tkefcVoivbig pcige. 
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Benjamin de Tudele, a Spanifh Jew, 
who wrote in the twelfth century, ob- 
ferves, that by luxury and effeminacy the 
Greeks had contradled a degree of foftnefs, 
mgre proper for women than fof men ; 
and that the Greek Emperor was reduced 
to the ncceflity of employing mercenary 
troops, to defend his country againfl the 
Turks. In the year 1453, ^^^ ^^^7 ^^ 
Conftantinople, defended by a garrifon 
not exceeding 6000 men, was befieged by 
the Turks, and reduced to extremity'; yet 

. A note referred to in t}>e f receding page, 
* Before the time that all Scotland was brought 
under one king, the highlanders, divided into tribes 
or clans, made war upon each other \ and conti- 
nued the fa^e pra<n:ice irregularly many ages after 
they fubmitted to the king of Scotland. Open war 
was reprefled, but it went on privately by depreda- . 
tions and''reprifals. The clan-fpirit was much dc- 
preflied by their bad fuccefs in the rebellion 1715 ; 
and totally cruihed by the like bad fuccefs in the rfe* * 
bcliion 1745. The mildnefs with which the high- 
landers have been treated of late, and the pajns that 
liave been taken to introduce induftry among them^ 
Jiave totally extirpated depredations and reprifals, 
and have rendered them the moll peaceable people 
in Scotland; but have at the lame time reduced 
iheir military fpirit to a low ebb. To train then^ 
for war, military difciplinc has now become no lefs 
p.ccefiary than to others, 

not 
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not a fingle inhabitant ha4 courage tp.take 
arms, all waiting with torpid defponckptaqt 
the hour of mter extirpaitioa. Venifse, 
Genoa, and other fmall Italian dates, be- 
came fo efifeitiiiute by longjjaod fuccefsful 
commerce, that not a citizLen ever thought 
of ferving in tjxe army ; :W)lQrich obliged 
them to emplaymfiTcenarics^ officers ai^ 
well as privat©;.itJ[Cn, TJiefe merceniries 
at firft, fought cbnfcientioufly for their 
pay; bi\t refl«3ting, that the ividors w-^re* 
no better .pa/id tb^n theivanquilhed, they 
learned to play booty. In a battle parti- 
cularly between the Pifans amd JFlorcntines, 
which lafted' fijomr fun-rifing to fun-fetr 
ting, there ,j?\r^^ <qt5i]!kj;% fingle^ man Iqft^ 
who, having aocidentaliyiiilleiiL from his 
horfe, was trodden under foot* Men at 
that time fought on horfeb!a<;k, covered. 
with iron from head to heel. Machiayel 
mentions a battle between the- Florentij^es 
and Venetians which lafke^. . half a. d?y, 
neither party giving ground ; fome hprf^ ^ 
wounded, not a man flaip. He obferve§,] . 
that fuch cowardice and difordejf was ip^,, 
the armies of thofe times^ that the turoH ^ 
ing of a fingle horfe eithei: to charge or, 
rct^'car, v/ould have decided a battle* 

Charles 
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Ck^lcs VIII. bf France, when he invaded 
Itkly anno i^qS^^iiindcriiood not fuch moclc 
battles; and' his men were held to be 
devils incarnate^ who feemed to take de-^ 
light in fHedding human blood« The 
Dutch, who for many years have beert 
re4uced to mercenary troops, are more in-<; 
debted to the mutual jealoufy of their 
nei^boursi for their independence, thant 
to their .o>^ lanny. In the year 1672, 
Lewis of FraxKa invaded Holland, and in 
forty day^ td#k forty walled towns. That 
cpiiiu^^^Jifeifavedy not by its army, but 
by beSfUg laiAuindcr water. Froft, whichr 
is uftnIatHhaipfftftfonj would have put anr 
erid tothe'feVeii tJilited Provinces. 

The fthallp^rineipaKty of Palmyra is the 
oMy*^ itfftancfii^ tiibwn in Hiftory, where 
tfefe^AiBtary/fJiirit was nttt ehervated by 
ojpriileitccl' Pliiiy' deferibeVthat country as- 
exti^iifdypleafant, and blefled with plenty 
of'Jprihgfev tW Jurroutided with dry and 
f^ndy-Hefti^. ^ The cQrtimeree of the In- 
dies 'W^at^at time carried on by land ; 
aM ^iMf'ci't^^f Palmyra was the centre of 
thit 'fcbiteiiherc* between the Eaft and the 
WdtV' It^ t^ititdry being very finall, little 
mort than (kfeieiit for villas and plea^ 
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iiire-grounds, the inhabitants, like thofe 
of Hamburgh, had no way to employ 
£heir riches for profit but in trade. At 
the fame time, being fituatcd between the 
two mighty empires of Rome and Parthia ; 
it required great addrefs and the moft a{^ 
fiduous military difcipline, to guard it 
from being fwallowed up by the one ot 
the other. This ticklifh fituation prefef- 
ved the inhabitants from luxury and ef- 
feminacy, theufual concomitants of riches* 
Their fuperfluous wealth was laid out on 
magnificient buildings, and on embellifh- 
ing their country- feats. The fine arts 
were among them carried to a high degree 
of perfedlion. The famous Zenobia, their 
Queen, being led captive to Rome after 
being deprived of her dominions, was ad- 
mired and celebrated for fpirit, for learn- 
ing, and for an exquifite tafte in the fine 
arts. 

Thus,^ by accumulating wealth, a ma- 
nufadluHng and commercial people be- 
come a tempting' objedl for conqueft; and 
by effeminacy become an eafy conqueft* 
The military fpirit feems to be at a low 
ebb in Britain : will no phantom appear, 
even in a dream, to difturb our downy 
I reft? 
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toft {J Fflnjlfrly^,! plenty of corn in th^ 
^iH^^t^^ ifgi9as. of Europe and Afia^ 
jSove4>iMjeiftpt^g bgit tp northern favages 
gHi^Q.^%i]^l^|l?re^4»: hj^yq we no caufe to 
jSisn^AfA^fii^^ fom^^ warlike! 

4eigjiib9urj^ l^ejlpd by hLunger^ or by 
^sx^};^^ ,jp eaepd hi^ dominions ? Thd 
<iffiqf;^ty.9f,^oyidingfo^ confift- 

- eS|.,i?^tljyi;i^^ a general 

Q^iUiqtir^f^QJ^g, , ppUtic^^l waiters, that a 
mffiiimiXQigfefi^ve its u^i^tary fpirit, muft 
igiv«^WP:Wduftryi and tp preferve indu- 
ilr5r;..in^ift give up a jliilicary Spirit. In 
i>t1pNe fi^irgic^jjefilc, wc j^re fpcure againft any 
inyadof tr in^^ the* latter^ we. lie open to e- 
iyflfy,WiTA4s?s: , .^flxijitajry plan that would 
•ii^rer]^ pgainft, ,eneniie^^ without hurt- 
ing ^ow'iivi^tliy^nd majOufe^ureSj would 
1^. airiGt prefc|it; to Britain. That l^ch a 
.pliui iis {K>j8t^i€i, : will appear from what 
follows } tho* I am far from hoping that 
itj^^U flU^fijC^.wi^l^, liniverfal approbation^ 
Ho pri?p*}re!t^ej.teader, I fhall premife art 
(. l»«qoiM3^t..pf J ^ei different military eflablifh'- 
mept^,tjbjit qx^ and have exifted^ in E'^- 
'TOB^> with ^e: advanta^e^ arid difadvku- 
, tMest of ^ipaci* . Ift ex:amning t^^^ vtka 
: VouilL . ■ ft , fcnow* 
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knows whether fome hint may not <kccur 
of a plan more perfedl than any of them. 

The moft illuftrious military eftablifli- 
ment of antiquity is that of the Romans, 
by which they fubdned almoft all the 
known world. The citizens of Rome were 
all of theiii foldiers : they lived upon their 
pay when in the field ; but if thay hap-* 
pened not to be fuccefeful in plundering^ 
they ftarved at home. An annual di£lri-^ 
bution of corn among them, became ne- 
ceilary j which in effedl correfponded to 
the halfpay of our officers. It is believed, 
that fuch a conftitution would not be ad- 
opted by any modern ftate. It was a 
forced conftitution; contrary to nature, 
which gives different difpofitions to men, 
in order to fupply hands for every necef- 
fary art. It was a hazardous conftitution, 
having no medium, between univerfal con- 
queft and wretched flavery. Had the 
Gauls who conquered Rome, entertained 
any view but of plunder, Rome would ne- 
ver have been heard of. It wAs on the 
brink of ruin in the war .with Hannibal. 
What would have happened had Hanni- 
bal been vidlorious ? It is eafy to judge, 
l?y comparing it with Carthage. Car- 
thage 
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thage, was a commercial flate, the people. 
all employ 'd in arts, manufadures, and 
navigation. The Carthaginians were fub- 
dued ; but they could not be reduced ta 
extremity, while they had accefs to tha 
fea. In fadl, they profpered fo much by 
Commerce, even after they were fubdued, 
as to raife jealoufy in their matters ; who 
thought themfelves not fecure while a 
houfe remained in Carthage. On the o- 
ther hand, what refource for the inhabi- 
tants of Rome, had they been fubdued ? 
They muft have perifhed by hunger ; for 
they could not work. In a word, ancient 
Rome refembles a gamefter who ventures 
all upon one decifive throw : if he lofe, he 
is undone. 

I take it for granted, that our feudal 
fyftem will not have a fingle vote. It was 
a fyftem that led to confufion and anar- 
chy, as little fitted for war as for peace. 
And as for mercenary troops, it is unne- 
ceflary to bring them again into the field^^ 
^fter what is faid of them above. 

The only remaining forms that merit 
attention, are a ftanding army, and a mi- 
litia ; which I fliall examine in their or- 
der, with the objedtions that lie againil 
B z eaclu 
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each. The firft {landing army in modem 
times was eftablifhed by Charles VII. of 
France, on a very imperfedl plan. He 
began with a body of cavalry termed com-^ 
ponies ofordonnance. And as for infantry, 
he, anno 1448, appointed each paiifli to 
farnifli an archer: thcfe were termed 
franc-archers^ becaufe they were exempted 
from all taxes. This little army was in-? 
tended for reftoring peace and order at 
home, not for difturbing neighbouring 
dates. The King had been forced into 
many perilous wars, fbme of them for re- 
ftraining the. turbulent fpirit of his vafTals, 
^nd moil of them for defending his crown 
againft an ambitious adverfary, Henry V. 
of England. As thefe wars were carried 
on in the feudal mode, the foldiers, who 
had no pay, could not be rellrained from 
plundering ; and inveterate pracflice ren- 
dered them equally licentious in peace and 
in war. Charles, to leave no pretext for 
free quarters, laid upon his fUbjedls a 
fmall tax, no more than fufficient for re- 
gular pay to his little army *, 

Firft 

* This was the firft tax impofed ia France witl^- 
put confent of tjie three cftates : and, however un- 

conftitut^onal^ 
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- Firft attempts arc commonly crude and 
defedlive. The franc-archers, difperfed 
one by one in diflPcrent villages, and never 
collated but in time of adHon, could not 
eafily be brought under regular difcipline : 
in the field, they dilplayM nothing but vi- 
cious habits, a fpirit of lazineft, of difor- 
der, and of pilfering. Neither in peace 
were they of any ufer: their charadler of 
foldier made them defpife agriculture, 
without being qualified for war : in the 
army they were no better than peafants: 
at the plough, no better than idle foldiers. 
But in the hands of a monarch, a {landing 
army is an inftrument of power, too va- 
luable ever to be abandoned : if one fove- 

conftitutional, it occafioned not the flighteft mur- 
mur, becaufe its vifible good tendency reconciled all 
the world to it. Charles, befide, was a favourite of 
his people ; and juftly, as he ihewed by cveiy a£t 
his affeftion for them. Had our firft Charles been 
fuch a favourite, who knows whether the taxes he 
impofed without confent of parliament, would have 
met with any oppofition ? Such taxes would have 
become cuftomary, as in France ; and a limited, 
monarchy would, as in France, have become abfo' 
lute. Governments, like men, are liable to many 
revolutions : we remain, it is true, a free people ; 
but for that bleffing we are perhaps more indebted* 
. (o fortune, than to patriotic vigilance. 

reign 
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reign entertain fuch aa army^ (H^rs ia 
fclf-defence muft fallow. Standin|; ar-^* 
mics are now eftabliihed in every Euro- 
pean ftate, and are brought to a compe-^ 
tent degree of perfedlion, 
. This new inftrumcnt of government, 
has produced a furprifing change in man- 
ners. We now rely on a ftanding army^ 
for defence as well as offence : none but 
thofe who are trained to war, ever think 
of handling arms, or even of defending 
themfelves againft an enemy : our people 
have become altogether effeminate, terri- 
fied at the very fight of a hoftile weapon* 
It is true, they are not the lefs qualified 
for the arts of peace ; and if manufactu- 
rers be protedled from being obliged to 
ferve in the army, I difcover not any in- 
compatibility between a ftanding army 
and the higheft induftry. Hufbandmen 
at the fame time make the beft fbldiers : a 
military fpirit in the lower claffes arifes 
from bodily ftrength, and from affedlion 
to their natal foil. Both are eminent in 
the hufbandman : conftant exercife in the 
open air renders him hardy and robuft ; 
and fondnefs?.for the place where he finds 
comfort and plenty, attaches him to his 

country 
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country in general *. An artift or manu- 
fadlurcr, on the contrary, is attached to 
no country but where he iSnds the befl: 
bread ; and a fedentary life, enervating 
his body, renders him pufillanimous. For 
thefe reafons, among many, agriculture 
ought to be honoured and cherifhed a- 
bove all other arts. It is not only a fine 

preparation 

♦ Numquam credo potuifle dubitari, aptiorem 
armis rufticam plebem, qux fub divo ct in labore 
nutritur ; folis patiens ; umbrse negligens ; balnea- 
rum nefcia; deliciarum ignara; fimplicis animi; 
parvo contenta ; duratis ad omnem laborum tole- 
rantiam membris: cui geftare ferrum, foflam du- 
cere, onus ferre, confuetudo de rure eft. Nee in- 
ficlandum eft, poft urbem conditam, Romanes ex 
civitate profeftos Temper ad bellum : fed tunc nullis 
voluptatibuSy nullis delicils frangebantur. Sudorehi 
curfu et campeftri exercitio coUeiElum nando juven- 
tus abluebat in Tybere. Idem bellator, idem agri- 
cola^ genera tantum mutabac armorum. Vegctius^ 
De re militariy I. i. cap. 3. — \In Enghjh thus : *' I 
** believe it was never doubted, that the country- 
•* labourers were, of all others, the beft foldiers. 
** Inured to the open air, and habitual toil, fub- 
•V jedtcd to the extremes of heat and cold, ignorant 
« of the ufe of the bath, or any of the luxuries of, 
** life, contented with bare neceffaries, there \yas 
'^ no feverity in any change they could make : their 
** limbs, accuftomed to the ufe of the fpade and 
" plough, and habituated to burden, were capable 

" of 
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preparation for war, by breeding men who 
love their country, and whom labour and 
fobriety qualify for being foldiers ; but is 
alfo the bed foundation fof commerce, by 
fumilhing both food and materials to the 
induftrious. 

.But feveral objedlions occur againft a 
(landing army, that call aloud for a better 
model than has hitherto been eftabliflied, 
at lead* in Britain. The fubjedl is inter- 
efting, and I hope for attention from eve- 
ry man who loves his country, ^ During 
the vigour of the feudal fyftem which 
made every land-proprietor a foldier, every 
inch of ground was tenacioufly difputed 
with an invader : and while a fovereign 
retained any part of his dominions, he 
never loft hopes of recovering the whole. 
At prefent, we rely entirely on a ftanding 

•' of the utmoft extremity of toil. Indeed, in the 
<' earlieft ages of the commonwealth^ while the city 
** was in her infancy, the citizens marched out from 
" the town to the field : but at that time they were 
** not enfeebled by pleafures, nor by luxury : The 
** military youth, returning from their exercife and 
«* martial fports, plunged into the Tyber to wafliu 
«* off the fweat and duft of the field. The warrior 
" and the hulbandman were the fame, they chan- 
•* ged only the nature of their arms.**] 

a army. 
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army, for defence as well as offence j 
whick has reduced every nation in Europe, 
to a precarious ftate. If the army of a 
nation happen to be defeated, even at the 
moft diftant frontier, there is Jittlc refource 
againft a total conqueft. Compare the 
hiftory of Charles VII. with that of Lewis 
XIV. Kings of France. The former, thb' 
driven into a corner by Henry V. of Eng-* 
land, was however far from yielding : on 
the contrary, relying On the military fpirit 
of his people^ and indefatigably intent on 
ftratagem and furprife, he recovered all 
he had loft^ When Lewis XIV. fiicceeded 
to the crown j the military fpirit of the 
people ^?vas contra(5led within the narrovv 
fpan of a ftanding army. Behold the con- 
fequence* That ambitious monarchy ha- 
ving provoked his neighbours into an al- 
liance againft him, had no refomxe againfc 
a more numerous army^ but to purchafd 
peace by an abatidon of all his conquefts, 
upon which he had laviflied much blood 
and treafure {a). France, at that period 
contained feveral millions capable of bear-* 
ing arms ; and yet was not in a cohditicri 

{a) Treaty of St Gertrndeiiberg, 

Vol. III. C »o 
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to make head againft a difciplined army of 
70,00a men. Poland, which continues^ 
tipon the ancient military eftabhfhment^ 
wearied out Charles XIL of Sweden ; and 
had done thc.fame to feveral of his prede- 
ceflbrs. But Saxony, defended only by a 
ftanding army, could not hold out a fingle 
day againft the prince now mentioned, at 
the head of a greater army. Mercenary 
troops are a defence ftill more feeble, a- 
gainft troops that fight for glory, or for 
their country. Unhappy was the inven- 
tion of a ftanding army ; which, without 
being any ftrong bulwark againft enemies,, 
is a grievous burden on the people ; and 
turns daily more and more fb. Liften to 
a firft-rate author on that point. *' Sitot 
*' qu' un etat augmente ce qu il appelle 
" fes troupes,, les autres augmentent le& 
" leurs ; de fa^on qu'on ne gagne rieii 
'*' par-la que la ruine commune. Chaque 
" monarque tient fur pied toutes les ar- 
•' mees qu'il pourroit avoir fi fes peuplei^ 
•' etoient en danger d* etre exterminees j 
*' et on nomme paix cet etat d'effort de 
•* tou& contre tons. Nous fommes pau- 
•' vres avec les richefTes et le commerce de 
*^ tout Tunivers ; et bientot a force d'avoir 

'' des 
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^ des fbldats, nous n'aurons plus que des 
** foldats, et nous ferons comme de Tar- 
^' tares * {a)r 

But with refpe<a to Britain, and every 
free nation, there is an objedlion ftill more 
formidable j which is, that a ftanding ar- 
my is dangerous to liberty. It avails very 
little to be fecure againft foreign enemies, 
fuppofing a (landing army to afford fecu- 
rity, if we have no fecurity againft an e- 
nemy at home. If a warlike king, head- 
ing his own troops, be ambitious to ren- 
der himfelf abfolute, there are no means 
to evade the impending blow ; for what 
avail the gre^teft number of effeminate 

• ** As foon as one ftate augments the number of 
^* its troops, the neighbouring ftates of courfe do 
^« the fame ; fo that nothing is gained, and the ef* 
** fcft is, the general ruhi. Every prince keeps as 
*^ many armies in pay, as if he dreaded the extcr- 
*< mination of his people from a foreign invaiion ; 
<* and this perpetual ftruggle, maintained by all a- 
«< gainft all, is termed peace. With the riches and 
** commerce of the whole univerfe, we are in a ftate 
<< of poverty ; and by thus continually augmenting 
<* our troops, we fhall foon hav^ none elfe but fol- 
*« diers, and be reduced to the fame fituation.as the 
^ Tartars,'' 

(;?} L'efprit des la'x. liv. 13. chap. 17. 

C 2 cowards 
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cowards againfl a difciplined army, devo- 
ted, to their prince^ and ready implicitly 
to execute his commands ? In a word, by 
relying entirely on a ilanding army, and 
by tFufting the fword in the hands of men 
who abhor the reft rain ts of civil law, a fo-«- 
lid foundation is laid for military govern-r 
jnent. Thus a ftanding army is danger-r 
ous to liberty, and yet no fufficient bul-f 
wark againft powerful neighbours. 

Deeply fenfible of the foregoing obje<5lions„ 
Harrington propofes a militia as a remedy. 
Every male between eighteen and thirty, is 
to be trained to military exercifes, by fre- 
quent meetings, where the youth are ex^ 
cited by premiums to contend in running, 
wreftling, fliQotin^ at; a niark,^ &c. &c. 
But Harrington did not advert, that; fuch 
meetings, enflaming the military fpirit^ 
inuft create an averfion in the people to. 
dull a^d fcitiguing labour. His plan evi- 
dently is in<pon{iftent with induftry and 
manufaclure^ : it would, be fo at leaft isx 
Britain, An unexceptionable plan it would 
be, were defence our fole objecl ; and not 
the Icfs fo by reducing Britain to fuch po- 
verty as fcarce to be a tempting conqueft. 
Our iatQ war ^yith France is a confpicuoua 

^n{);aAg? 
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inftance of the power of a commercial (late, 
entire in its credit ; a power that a- 
maz'd all the world, and ourfelves no lefs 
than others. Politicians begin to confider 
Britain, and not France, to be the formi^^ 
dable power that threatens nniverfal mo- 
narchy. Had Harrington's plan been a* 
dopted, Britain muft have been reduced 
to a level with Sweden or Denmark, ha- 
ving no ambition but to draw fubfidies 
from its more potent neighbours. 

In Switzerland, it is true, boys are, 
from the age of twelve, exercifed in run- 
ning, wrellllng, and fhooting^ Every 
rpale who can bear arms is regimented, 
and fubjedled to military difcipline. Here 
is a militia in perfedlion upon Harring- 
ton's plan, a militia neither forc'd nor 
mercenary ; invincible when fighting for 
^heir country. And as the Swifs are not 
an idle people, we learn from this inftance, 
that the martial fpirit is not an invincible 
obft;ru6lion to ind\ifl:ry. But tlie original 
barrennefs of S\yitzerland, compelled the 
inhabitants to be fobcr and induflirious ; 
and indufl:ry hath among them become a 
fecond nature; there fcarccly being a child 
ebove fix years of age but who is employed, 

not 
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not excepting children of opulent families. 
England differs widely in the nature of its 
foil, and of its people. But there is little 
occafion to infift upon that difference ; as 
Switzerland affords no clear evidence, that 
a fpirit of induftry is perfe&lj compatible 
with a militia : the Swifs, it is true, may 
be termed iiiduflrions ; but their induftry 
is confined to neceffaries and convenien- 
cies : they are lefs ambitious of wealth 
than of military glory ; and they have 
few arts or manufadlures, either to fup- 
port foreign commerce, or to excite lu- 
xury. 

Fletcher of Salton's plan of a militia, 
differs little from that of Harrington. 
Three camps are to be conftantly kept up 
in England, and a fourth in Scotland ; 
into one or other of which, every man 
muft enter upon completing his one and 
twentieth year. In thefe camps, the art 
of war is to be acquired and pradlifed : 
thofe who can maintain themfelves n[iuft 
continue there two years, others but a 
fingle year. Secondly, Thofe who have 
been thus educated, iliall for ever after 
have fifty yearly meetings, and Ihall ex- 
ercife four hours every meeting. It is not 
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faid, by tvhat means young men are com- 
pelled to refort to the camp ; nor is any 
exception mentioned of perfons deftin'd 
for the church, for liberal fciences, or for 
the fine arts. The weak and the fickly 
muft be exempted ; and yet no regulation 
is propofed againft thofe who abfent them- 
felves on^ falle pretext. But waving thefe, 
the capital objedlion againft Harrington's 
plan ftrikes equally againft Fletcher s, That 
by roufing a military fpirit, it would ali- 
enate the minds of our people from arts 
and manufadlures, and from conftant and 
uniform occupation. The author himfelf 
remarks, that the ufe and exercife of arms, 
would make the youth place their honour 
upon that art, and would enflame them 
with love of military glory ; not advert- 
ing, that love of military glory, difFufed 
through the whole mafs of the people, 
would unqualify Britain for being a ma- 
nufadluring and commercial country, ren- 
dering it of little weight or confideration 
in Europe. 

The military branch is efTential to every 
fpecies of government : the Quakers are 
the only people who ever doubted of it. 
Is it not then mortifying, that a capital 

branch 
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branch of government, fhould to this day 
remain in a ftate fo imperfedl ? One would 
fufpedl fome inherent vice in the nature 
of government, that counteradls every ef- 
fort of genius to produce a more perfe<5t 
mode. 1 am not difpofed to admit any 
fuch defedl:, efpecially in an article eflential 
to the well- being of fociety ; and rathei* 
than yield to the charge, I venture to pro- 
pofe the following plan, even at the ha- 
zard of being thought an idle projedor* 
And what animates me greatly to make 
the attempt, is a firm convidlion that a 
military and an induftrious fpirit are of e- 
qual importance to Britain ; and that if 
either of them be loft, we are undone* 
To reconcile thefc feeming antagonifts, is 
my chief view in the following plan ; to 
which I fhall proceed, after paving the 
way by fome preliminary confiderations. 

The firft'is, that as military force is ef- 
fential to every ftate, no man is exempted 
from bearing arms for his country : all are 
bound ; becanfc no perfon has right to be 
exempted more than another. Were any 
-^difference to be made, perfons of figure 
and fortune ought firft to be called to that 
fcrvicc, as being the moft intcrefted in the 
I welfare 



(( 
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l^elfare of their country. Liften to a good 
foldier delivering his opinion on tliat fub^ 
jedl. " Les levees qui fe font par fuper- 
** cherie font tout aufli odicufes j on met 
de Targent dans la pochette d'un hom- 
me, et on lui dit qu il eft foldat, Celles 
*' qui fe font par* force, le font encore 
*' plus ; c'eft une defolation publique^ 
** dont le bourgeois et Thabitant ne fe fau- 
" vent qu'a force d'argentj et dont le fond 
" eft toujours un moyen odieux. Ne vou- 
" droit-il pas mieux etablefj par tine loi, 
que tout homme, de quelque condition 
qu'il fut, feroit oblige de fervir fon 
prince et fa patrie pendant cinq ans ? 
*' Cette loi uc ffauroit etre defapprouv6e, 
•* parce qu'il eft naturel eit jufte que les 
" citoyens s'emploient pour la defenfe de 
** Tetat* Cette methode de lever des trou- 
** pes feroit un fond inepuifable de belles 
** et bonnes recrues, qui ne feroient pas 
** fujetes a deferter. L'on fe feroit meme^ 
^' par k fuite, un honneiir et un devoir' 
** de ferver fa tiche. Mais, pour y par- 
" venir, il faudroit n'en excepter aucune 
** condition^ ^tre s^v6re fut ce point, et 
** s'attacher a faire executer cette loi de- 
^' preference aux nobles et aux riches. 
Vol. III. D •^ ferfonne 
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*' Perfonnc n'en murmureroit. Alors 
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ceux qui auroient fervi leur temps, ver- 
roient avec ihepris ceux qui repugneroi- 
ent k ceite , loi, et infenfiblement on fe 
feroit un honneur de fervir : le pauvrc 
bourgeois feroit confole par Texamplc 
du riche ; et celui-ci n'oferoit fe plain- 
dre, voyant fervir le noble (a) */' 

Take 

(a) Les reveries da Comte de Saxe. 

* *• The method of inlifting men, by putting a 

trick upon them, is fully as odious. They flip a 

*' piece of money into a man's pocket, and then tcU 

*' him he is a foldier. Inlifting by force is ftill more 

** odious. It is a public calamity, from which the 

" citizen has no means of faving himfelf but by 

** money ; and it is confequently the worft of all 

** the refources of government. Would it not be 

** more expedient to enaft a law, obliging every 

** man, whatever be his rank, to ferve his King and 

*' country for five years ? This law could not be 

*• difapprovcd of, becaufe it is confiftent both witfi 

*' nature and juftice, that every citizen fhould be 

** employed in the defence of the ftate. Here would 

** be an inexhauftible fund of good and able fol- 

** diers, who would not be apt to defcrt, as every 

** man would reckoil it both his honour and^ his 

•' duty to have ferved his time. But to effeft this, 

«* it muft be a fixed principle. That there fhall be 

" no exception of ranks. This point muft be ri- 

« gorouily attended to, and the law muft be en- 

•* forced, by way of preference, firft among the 

•« nobility 
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Take another preliminary confideration. 
While, there were any remains among us 
of a martial fpirit, the difficulty was not 
great of recruiting the army. But that 
tafk hath of late years become trouble- 
ibrnkc; and more difagreeable ftill than 
t2x>ublelbme, by the neceflicy of ufing de- 
ceitful arts for trepanning the unwary 
youth. Nor are fuch arts always fuccefP- 
ful : in our fate war with France, we were 
ncceffitated to give up even the appearance 
of voluntary fervice, and to recruit the 
army on the folid principle, that every 
man fhould fight for his country ; the ju- 
ftices of peace being empowered to force 
into the fervice fuch as could be beft fpa- 
red from civil occupation. If a fingle. 
claufe had been added, limiting the fer- 
vice to five or feven years, the meafure 

** nobility and the men of wealth. There would 
** not be a fingle man who would complain of It. A 
** pcrfon who had ferved his time, would treat with 
<« contempt another who fhould fhow reluftance to 
« comply with the law j and thus, by degrees, it 
•* would become a tafk of honour. The poor citi- 
** zen would be comforted and infpirited by the ex- 
«* ample of his rich neighbour ; and he again would 
•* have nothing to complain of, when he faw that 
^* the ooblcmaa was not exempted from fervice.** 

Jy 2 would 
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would have been unexceptionable, even in 
a land of liberty. To relieve officers of 
the army from the neceffity of pradlifing 
deceitful arts, by fubftituting a fair and, 
conftitutional mode of recruiting the army, 
was a valuable improvement. It was of 
importance with refpedl to its diredl in-* 
tendment ; but of much greater, with re-' 
fpedl to its confequences. One of the few 
difadvantages of a free ftate, is licentiouf-j 
nefs in the common people, who may 
wallow in diforder and profligacy without 
control, if they but refrain from grofs 
crimes, punifhable by law. Now, as it ap- 
ipears to me, there never was devifed a 
plan more efficacious for reftoring indu- 
ftry and fobriety, than that under confi-^ 
deration. Its falutary effedls were confpi-» 
euous, even during the fhort time it fub- 
fifted. The dread of being forc'd into the 
fervice, rendered the populace peaceable 
and orderly : it did more ; it rendered 
them induftrious in order to conciliate fa- 
vour. The moft beneficial difcoveries have 
been accidental ; without having any view 
but for recruiting the army, our legifla- 
ture ftumbled upon an excellent plan for 
reclaiming the idle and the profligate ; a 

matterj^ 
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matter, in the prefent depravity of man- 
ners, of greater importance than any o- 
ther that concerns the police of Britain, 
A perpetual law of that kind, by promo- 
ting induftry, would prove a fovereign re- 
medy againft mobs and riots, difeafes of 
a free ftate, full of people and of manu- 
fadlures *. Why were the foregoing fta- 
tutes, for there were two of them, limited 
to a temporary exiftence ? There is not 
on record another ftatute better intitled to 
immortality. 

And now to the projed, which after all 
my efforts I produce with trepidation ; not 
from any doubt of its folidity, but as ill 
iuited to the prefent manners of this i- 
fland. To hope that it will be put in 
pradlice, would indeed be highly ridicu- 
lous : this can never happen, till patrio- 
tifm flourilh more in Britain than it has 

* Several late mobs in the fauth of England, all 
of them on pretext of fcarcity, greatly alarmed the 
adminiftration. A faft was difcovered by a private 
perfon {Slx-iueeks tour through the fouth of Eng' 
land) which our minifters ought to have difcover- 
ed, that thefe mobs conftantly happened where wa- 
ges were high and provifions low ; confequently 
that they were occafipned, not by want, but by wan- 
tonnefs. 

done 
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done for fome time paft. Suppofing now 
an army of 60,000 men to be fufficient for 
Britain, a rational method for raifing fuch 
an army, were there no (landing forces, 
would be, that land-proprietors, in pro- 
portion to their valued rents, fliould fur- 
nifh men to ferve feven years, and no 
longer *. But as it would be no lefs un- 
juft than imprudent, to difband at once our 
prefent army, we begin with moulding gra- 
dually the old army into the new, by fill- 
ing up vacancies with men bound to ferve 
feven years and no longer. And for rai- 
fing proper men, a niatter of much deli- 
cacy, it is propofed, that in every Ihire a 
fpecial commiflion be given to certain 
landholders of rank and figure, to raife 
recruits out of the lower clafles, feleding 
always thofe who arc the leaft ufeful at 
home. 

Second. Thofe who claim to be difinifT- 
ed after ferving the appointed time, fliall 
never again be called to the fervice, ex- 

* In Denmark, every land-proprictor of a cer- . 
tain rent, is obliged to furnifh a militia-man, whom 
he can withdraw at pleafurc upon fubftituting an- 
other ; an excellent method for taming the peafants, 
and for rendering them induftrious. 

cept 
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cept in cafe of an adlual invafion. They 
fliall be intitled each of them to a pre- 
mium of eight or ten pounds, for ena- 
bling them to follow a trade or calling, 
without being fubjeded to corporation- 
laws. The private men in France are in- 
lifted but for fix years ; and that mode 
has never been attended with any incon- 
venience *. 

Third. With refpecS to the private men, 
idlenefs muft be totally and for ever ba- 
nilhed. Suppofing three months yearly 
to be fufficient for military difcipline ; the 
men, during the reft of the year, ought 
to be employ'd upon public works, form- 
ing roads, eredling bridges, making rivers 
navigable, clearing harbours, &c. &c. 
Why not alfo furnifh men for half-pay t6 
private undertakers of ufeful works ? And 
fuppoiing the daily pay of a foldier to be 

* Had the plan of difcharging foldiers after a 
fcrvice of five or foven years been early adopted by 
the Emperors of Rome, the Fretorian bands would 
never have become matters of the ftate. It was a 
grofs error to keep thefe troops always on foot 
without change of members ; which gave them a 
confidence in one another, to unite in one folid 
)>odyi and to b^ aAuated as it were by one mind. 

ten 
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ten pence, it would greatly encourage ex-- 
tenfive improvements, to have at com-* 
mand a number of (lout fellows under* 
ftridl difcipline, at the low wages of fivd 
pence a-day. An army of 60,000 men 
thus employed, would not be fo expenfive 
to the public, as 20,000 men upon the 
prefent eftablifhment : for befide the mo- 
ney contributed by private undertakers, 
public works carried on by foldiers would 
be miferably ill contrived, if not cheaply 
purchafed with their pay *. 

The moft important branch of the pro- 
jedl, is what regards the officers. The ne- 
ceffity of reviving in our people of rank 
fome military fpirit, will be acknowled- 
ged by every perfon of refledlion ; and in 
that view, the following articles are pro- 
pofed. Firft, That there be two clafles of 
officers, one ferving for pay, one without 
pay. In filling up every vacant office of 
cornet or enfign, the latter are to be pre- 
ferred; but in progreffive advancement, 

* Taking this for granted, I bring only into the 
computation the pay of the three months fpent in 
military difcipline ; and the calculation is very 
fimple, the pay of 20,000 for twelve months a- 
mounting to a greater fum than the pay of 60)000 
for three months. 

2 no 
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no diftindlion is to be made between the 
clafles. An officer who has ferved feven 
years without pay, may retire with ho- 
nom-. ^ 

Second. No man (hall be privileged to 
reprefent a county in parliament, who has 
not ferved leven years without pay ; and, 
excepting an adlual burgefs, none but 
thofe who have performed that . fervice, 
fliall be privileged to reprefent a borough* 
The fame quaUfication Ihall be neceffary 
to every one who afpires to lerve the pu- 
blic or the King in an office of dignity ; 
excepting only churchmen and lawyers 
with regard to offices in their refpedlive 
profeiUons. In old Rome, none were ad- 
mitted candidates for any civil employ- 
ment, till they had ferved ten years in the 
army. 

Third. Officers of this clafs are to be 
exempted from the taxes impoled on land, 
coaches, wilidows, and plate ; not for fa- 
ving a triffing fum, but as a mark of di-* 
flindion* 

The military fpirit mufl in Britain be 
miferably low, if fuch regulations prove 
not effectual to decorate the army with of- 
ficers of figure and fortune. Nor need we 

Vol. III. *^'^ E to 
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to apprehend any bad confequencc from 2u 
number of Faw officers who ferve without 
pay : among men of birth,, emulation wilt 
have a more commanding influence than 
]fJay or profit j and ^ any rate, there will 
always be a fufficiency of old and experi- 
enced officers receiving pay, ready to take 
the lead in every difficult enterprife. 

To improve this army in military dif^ 
cipline, it is propofed, that when occafione 
offers, 5 or 6000 of them be maintained 
by Great Britain,, as auxiliaries * to fome 
ally at war. And if that body be changed 
from time to time, knowledge and prac- 
tice in war will be diffufed thro' the whole 
army. 

Officers who ferve for pay, will be 
greatly benefited by this plan : frequent 
removes of thofe who ferve without pay, 
make way for them ; and the very na- 
ture of the plan excludes buying and fell- 
'ing. 

I proceed to the alterations neceffary for 
accommodating this plan to our prefent 
military eflablilhment. As a total revolu- * 
tion at one inftant would breed confufion,. 
the firft ftep ought to be a fpecimen only„ 
fiich as the levying, two or three regiments 

oa 
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on the new model ; the expence of which 
ought not to be grudged, as the forces 
prefently in pay, are not lufficient, even 
in peace, to anfwer the ordinary demands 
of government. And as the profpecft of 
civil employments, will excite more men 
of rank to offer their fervice than can be 
taken in, the choice muft be in the crown, 
not only with refpe6l to the new regi- 
ments, but with refpe(5l to the vacant of- 
fices of cornet and enfign in the old army. 
But as thefe regulations will not inftantly 
produce men qualified to be fecretaries of 
flate or commiflioners of treafury, fo nu- 
merous as to afford his Majefty a fatisfac- 
tory choice ; that branch of the plan may 
be fufpended, till thofe who have ferved 
feven years without pay, amount to one 
hundred at leaft. The article that con- 
cerns members of parliament muft be ftifl 
longer fufpended : it may however, after 
the firft feven years, recrjve execution in 
part, by privileging thofe wha have fer- 
ved without pay to reprefent a borough, 
refufing that privilege to others,, except to 
actual burgefTes. We may proceed one 
ftep farther. That if in a county there be 
five gentlemen who have the qualification 
E 2 under 
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"under Gonfideration, over and above the 
ordinary legal qualifications j one of the 
five muft be chofen, leaving the eledtors 
free as to their other reprefentative. 

With refpedl to the private men of the 
old army, a thoufand of fuch as have fer^ 
ved the longeft may be difbanded annu- 
ally, if fo many be willing to rehire ; and 
in their ftead an equal number may be in- 
lifted to ferve but feven years. Upon fuch 
a plan, it will not be difficult to find re- 
cruits. 

The advantage of this plan, in one par- 
ticular, is eminent. It will infallibly fill 
the army with gallant officers : Other ad- 
vantages concerning the officers them- 
felyes, fhall be mentioned afterward. An 
appetite for military glory, cannot fail to 
be roufed in gfficers who ferve without 
pay, when their fervice is the only, paif- 
port to employments of truft and honour. 
And may we wot hope, that officers who 
ferve for pay, will, by fprce of imitation, 
be infpircd with the fame appetite ? No- 
thing ought to be more feduloufly ipiculca- 
ted into every officer, than to defpife riches, 
^s a mercantile obje(51: below the dignity of 
a foldicr. Often has tlic courage of vi6t€>- 
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rious troops been blunted by the pillage of 
an opulent city ; and may not rich cap- 
tures at fea have the fame effedl ? Some 
fea- commanders have been fufpedled, of 
beftowing their fire more willingly upon a 
merchantman, than upon a fhip of war. 
A triumph, an ovation, a civic crown, or 
fome fuch mark of honour, were in old 
Rome the only rewards for military at- 
chievements *. Money, it is true, was 
fometimes diftributed among the private 
men, as an addition to their pay, after a 
fatiguing campaign ; but not as a recom- 
pence for their good behaviour, beCviufe all 
fhared alike. It did not efcape the pene- 
trating Romans, that wealth, the parent 
of luxury and felfilhnefs, fails not to era- 

* A Roman triumph was finely contrived to excite 
heroifm ; and a fort of triumph no lefs fplcndid, 
was ufual among the Fatemite Califs of Egypt. Af- 
ter returning from a fuccefsful expedition, the Ca* 
lif pitched his camp in a ipacious plain near his ca- 
pital, where he was amended by all his grandees, ia 
their fined: equipages. Three days were commonly 
fpent in all manner of rejoicipgs, fcafting, mufic, 
fireworks, 3cc. He marched into the city wiili this 
crreat cavalcade, through roads covered with rich 
carpets, ftrewed with flowers, gums, and oJorifc- 
rous plants, and lined on both ficlcs with crouds of 
ccngratiJaling fubiefts. 

dicatQ 
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dicate the military fpirit. The foldier who 
to recover his baggage performed a bold 
adion, gave an ,inftrudive leflbn to all 
princes. Being invited by his general to 
try his fortune a fecond time ; " Invite 
" (fays the foldier) one who has loft his 
*' baggage." Many a bold adventurer 
goes to the Indies, who, returning with a 
fortune, is afraid of every breeze, Bri- 
tain, I fufpedl, is too much infeded with 
the fpirit of gain. Will it be thought ri- 
diculous in any man of figure, to prefer 
reputation and refpedl before riches j pro- 
vided only he can afford a frugal meal, 
and a warm garment ? Let us compare an 
old officer, who never deferted his friend 
nor his country, and a wealthy merchant, 
who never indulged a thought but of gain: 
the wealth is tempting ; — and yet does 
there exift a man of fpirit, who would not 
be the officer rather than the merchant, 
even with liis millions ? Sultan Mechmet 
granted to the Janifaries a privilege of im- 
porting foreign commodities free of duty : 
was it his intention to metamorphofe fol- 
diers into merchants, loving peace, and 
hating war? 

In the v»ar 16^2 carried on by Lewis 

XIV. 
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XIV. againft the Dutch, Dupas was 
made governor of Naerden, recommended 
by the Duke of Luxembourg ; who wrote 
to M. de Louvois, that he wiftied nothing 
more ardently, than that the Prince of O- 
range would befiege Naerden, being cer- 
tain of a defence fo fkilful and vigorous, 
as to fumifh an opportunity for another 
vidlory over the Prince. Dupas had ferved 
long in honourable poverty ; but in this 
rich town he made a fhift to amafs a con- 
fiderable fum. Terrified to be reduced to 
his former poverty, he furrendered the 
town on the firft fummpns. He was de- 
graded in a court-martial, and condemn- 
ed to perpetual prifon and poverty. Ha- 
ving obtained his liberty at the folicitation 
of the Vifcount de Turenne, he recovered 
his former valour, and ventured his life 
freely on all occafions.* 
. But tho' I declare againft large appoint- 
ments beforehand, which, inftead of pro- 
moting fervice, excite luxury and effemi- 
nacy ; yet to an officer of chara(5ter, who 
has fpent his younger years in ferving his 
king and country, a government or other 
fuitable employment that enables him to 
pafs the remainder of his life in eafe and 

affluence. 
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affluence, is a proper reward for merit, re- 
fle6ling equal honour on the prince who 
beftows, and on the fubje<5l who receives ; 
befide affording an enlivening -^rofpedl tx> 
others, who have it at heart to do well.'^- 
With refpetfl to the private men, the 
rotation pf opoCed, aims at irtiprovements 
far more important than that of making 
military fervice fall light upon individuals* 
It tends to unite the fpirit of induftry with 
that of war ; and to form the fame man to 
be an induftrious labourer, and a good 
foldier. The continual exercife recom- 
mended, cannot fail to produce a fpirit of 
induftry ; which will occafion a demand 
for the private men after their feven years 
fervice, as valuable above all other labour-^ 
ers, not only for regularity, but for adli- 
vity. iVnd with refpecS to fervice in war^ 
conftant exercife is the life of an army, 
in the literal as well as metaphorical fenfe^ 
Boldnefs is infpired by flrength and agi- 
lity, to which conftant motion mainly 
contributes. The Roman citizens, trained 
to arms from their infancy and never al- 
lowed to reft, were invincible. To men- 
tion no other works, fpacious and durable 
roads carried to the very extremities of that 
I vaft 
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vaft empire, fhow clearly how the fbldiers 
were cmploy'd during peace ; which hard- 
ened them /or war, and made them or- 
derly and fubmiflive [a). So eflential was 
labour held by the Romans for training am, 
army, that they never ventured to face an 
enemy with troops debilitated with idle- 
nefs. The Roman army in Spain, hs ving 
been worfted in feveral engagements and, 
confined within their entrenchments, were 
funk in idlenefs and luxury. Scipio Na- 
fica, having denxoliflied Carthage, took 
the command of that army ; but durft not 
oppofe it to the enemy, till he had accu- 
ilomed the foldiers to temperance and hard 
hbour. He exercifed them without relax-, 
ation, in mkrching and countermarching^. 
in fortifying camps and demolifhing them, 
in digging trenches and filling them up, 
in building high walls and pulling them 
down ; he himfelf, from morning till e- 
vening, going about, and diredling every 
operation. Marius, before engaging the 
Cimbri, exercifed his army in turning the 
courfe of a river. Appian relates, that 
Antiochus, during his winter- quarters at 

{a) Bcrgpcre hiftoiiPe des grands chemlns, vol. 5. p. 152. 

Vql.IIL F Calchis^ 
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Cklchis, having married a beautiful virgin 
with whom he was greatly enamoured, 
fpent the whole winter in pleafure, aban- 
doning his army to vice and idlenefs ; and 
that when the time of adlion returned with 
the fpring, he found his ibldiers unfit for 
fervice. It is reported of Hannibal, that 
to prcferve his troops from the infec^on 
of idlenefs, he employ 'd them in making 
large plantations of olive trees. The Em- 
peror Probus exercifed his legions in co- 
vering with vineyards the hills of Gaul 
and Pa^nonia. The idlenefs of our fol- 
diers in time of peace, -promoting de- 
bauchery and licentioufnefs, is no Ids. de-** 
flrudlive to health than to difcipUne^: Un- 
able for the fatigues of a firft campaign, 
our private men die in thoufands, as if 
fipitten with ^ peftilence *, We never 

^ read 

. * The idlenefs pf Britifh foldiers appears from a 
tranfadlion of the commijflioners of the annexed e- 
ftates in Scotland. After the late war with France, 
they judged, that p^rt of the King's rents could not 
be better applied, than in giving bread to the dif- 
banded foldiers. Houfes were built for them, por- 
tions of land given them to cultivate at a very low 
rent, ^nd maintenance afforded them till they could 
reap a crop. Thcfe men could not virifh to be better 

accoII^uodated : 
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r^ad of any mortality in the Roman le- 
gions, tbo' freqiiently engaged in climates 
-very different from their own. Let us 
liflen to a judicious writer, to whom every 
one liftens widi delight : " Nous remar- 
•* quons aujourd^hui, que nos armies p^- 
** riflent beaucoup par le travail immo- 
^* der6 des foldats ; et cependant c'etoit 
*^ par un travail immenfe que les Romains 
*^ ie confervbient. La raifon en eft, je 
" croix, que leurs fatigues etoient conti- 
** nuelles ; au lieu que nos foldats paflenc 
" fans cede d'un travail extreme a une ex- 
" treme oifivec6, ce qui eft la chofe du 
** monde la plus propre ^ les faire perir^ 
^ II faut que je rapporte ici ce que les au- 
^ teurs nous dilent de Teducation de fol- 
** dats Romains* On les accoutumoit ^ 
" aller le pas militaire, c'eft-a-dire, i faire 
^ en cinq heures vingt milles, et quelque- 
** fois vingt-quatre. Pendant ces mar- 
ches, on leur faifoit porter dc poids de 



« 



accommodated : but fo accuftomed they had been 
to idlenefs <and change of place» as to be incapable 
of any fort of work : they defcrted their farms one 
after another, and commenced thieves and beggars* 
Such as had been made ferjeants muft be excepted ? 
.thefe were fenfible fellows^ and profpercd in their 
IUtkiav£QS* 

Fa ^^^ foixante 
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" foixante livres. On les entretenoit dans 
^ rhabitude de courir et de fautcx tout 
" arm^s ; ils prenoient dans leurs cxerci- 
*' ces des epees, de javelots, de fleches, 
*' d'nne pefanteur double des armes ordi- 
" naires ; et ces exercices etoient conti* 
" nuels. Des hommes fi endurcis etoient 
" ordinairement fains ; on ne remarqu6 
^ pas dans les auteurs que les armies Rd- 
" maines, qui faifoient la guerre en tant 
" de climats, periflbient beaucoup par le$ 
" maladies ; au lieu qu'il arrive prefque 
*' continuellement aujourd'hui, que des 
" armees, fans avoir combattu, fe fon- 
*' dent, pour ainfi dire, dans une cara- 
*' pagne * (j)." Our author muft be here 

underftood 

{a) Montcfquieu, Grandeur dc Romains, chap, 2. 

* " We obferve now-a-days, that our armies 
« are coiifumed by the fatigues and fevere labour of 
<* the foldiers ; and yet it was alone by labour and 
•« toil that the Ropians preferved thcmfelvcs from 
*^ deftru£lion. I believe the reafon is, that their 
<' fatigue was continual and unremitting, while the 
" life of our foldiers is a perpetual tranfition from 
<« fevere labour to extreme indolence, a life the 
<^ moft ruinous of all others. I muft here recite the 
*^ account which the Roman authors give of the e- 
*^ ducation of their foldiers. They were continu- 
*^ ally habituated to the military pace^ which was^ 

« to 
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tindepftood of the early times of the Ro- 
man ild:te. Military difcipline was much 
funk in the fourth century when Vegetius 
wrote (Lib. 3, cap. 14. 15.). The fword 
and Piliiun, thefe formidable weapons of 
their forefathers, were totally laid afide 
for flings and bows, the weapons of effe- 
minate people. About this time it was, 
that the Romans left off fortifying their 
camps, a work too laborious for their 
weakly conftitutions. Marefchal Saxe, a 
Ibldier, not a phyfician, afcribes to the 
life of vinegar the healthinefs of the Ro- 
man legions : were vinegar fo falutary, it 
would of all liquors be the moft in requeft. 
Exercifc without intermiflion, during 

** to march in five hours twenty, and fomctimcs 
** twenty-four miles. In thefe marches each foldicr 
." carried fixty pounds weight. They were accu- 
'^ ftomed to run and leap in arms ; and in their mi- 
** litary cxcrcifes, their fwords, javelins, and ar- 
<* rows, were of twice the ordinary weight. Thefe 
*^ exercifes were continual, which fo ftrengthened 
** the conftitution of the men, that they were al- 
** ways in.health. We fee no remarks in the Ro- 
«* man authors, that their armies, in the variety of 
<< climates where they made war, ever periflied by 
^« difeafe ; whilft now-a-days it is not unufual, that 
*< an army^ without ever coming to an engagement, 
** dwindles away by difeafe in one campaign." . 

peace ^ 
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peace as well as during war, produced 
that falutary efFedl ; which every prince 
will fiud, who is difpofed to copy the Ro- 
man difcipline *• The Marefchal guefles 
better with refpeiS to a horfe. Difcour- 
fing of cavalry, he obferves, that a horfe 
becomes hardy and healthful by conftant 
€xercile, and that a young horfe is unable 
to bear fatigue ; for which reafon he d^ 
clares againft young horfes for the fervice 
of an army. 

That the military branch of the Britifh 
government is fufceptible of improve- 
ments, all the world will admit. To im- 
prove it, I have contributed my mitej 

* Rei militaris pcriti, plus quotidiana armorum 
exercicia ad fanitatem milicum putaverunt prodefTe, 
quam medicos. £x quD intelligitur quanto ftudio- 
lius armorujn artem docendus fit femper exercitus, 
cum ei laboris confuetudo et in caftris fanitatem, et 
in conflidbu pofiit praeftare vldoriam. VegetiuSi Dt 
re militari, lib. 3. cap. 2. — [//i Englijb thus : " Our 
*^ mafters of the art-military were of opinion, 
'^ that daily exercife in arms contributed more to 
•* the health of the troops, than the ikill of the 
** phyfician : from which we may judge, what care 
^' fhould be taken, to habituate the foldiers to the 
*^ exercife of arms, to which they owe both their 
«« health in the camp, and their viftory in the 
*« field/a 

which 
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which is humbly fubmitted to the public, 
a judge ftom which there lies no appeaU 
It is fubmitted in three views. The firft 
is. Whether an army, modelled as above, 
would not fecure us againft the boldeft in- 
vader; the next, Whether fuch an army be 
as dangerous to liberty, as an army in its 
prefent form ; and the laft, Whether it 
would npt be a fchool of induftry and mo- 
deration to our people. 

With refpedl to the firft, we fliould, af- 
ter a few years, have not only an array of 
fixty thoufand well-difciplined troops, but 
the command of another army, equally 
numerous and equally well difciplined* 
It is true, that troops inured to war have 
an advantage over troops that have not 
the fame experience : but with affurance 
it may be pronounced impracticable, to 
land at once in Britain ^n army that can 
ftand againft 100,000 Britifli fbldiers well 
difciplined, fighting, even the firft time, 
for their country, and for their wives and 
children. 

A war with France raifes a panic on e- 
very flight threatening of an invafion. 
The fecurity afforded by the propofed 
plan, would enable us to ad offenfively 

at 
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at fea, inftead of being reduced to keef^ 
our fliips at home for guarding our 
coafts. Would Britain any longer be ob-» 
liged to fupport her continental connec- 
tions ? No fooner does an European prince 
augment his army or improve military 
difcipline, than his neighbours, taking 
fright, muft do the fame. May not one 
hope, that by the plan propofed, or by 
fome fuch, Britain would be relieved from 
jealoufy and folicitude about its neigh-* 
hours ? 

With refpeiSt to the fecond view, having 
long enjoy 'd the fweets of a free govern- 
ment under a fucceffion of mild princes, 
we begin to forget that our liberties ever 
were in danger. But droufy fecurity is of 
all conditions the moft dangerous ; be- 
caufe the ftate may be overwhelmed be- 
fore we even dream of danger. Suppofe 
only, that a Britifli King, accomplifhed 
in the art of war and beloved by his fol- 
diers, heads his own troops in a war with 
France ; and after more than one fuc- 
cefsful campaign, gives peace to his ene- 
my, on terms advantageous to his people : 
what fecurity have we for our liberties, 
when he returns with a Vidlorious. army^ 
z devoted 
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demoted to his will ? I am talking of a 
ftandijE/^ army in its prefent form. Troops 
moddle^das above would not be fo obfe- 
quioiils : a number of the prime nobility 
and gentry ferving without pay, who 
could: be under no temptation to enflave 
theittfelves and their country, would prove 
a firm barrier againft the ambitious views 
of fuch a prince. And even fuppofing 
that' army to be totally corrupted, the 
prince could have little hope of fuccefs a- 
gainft the nation, fupported by a veteran 
army, that might be relied on as cham- 
pions for their country. 

•Arid as to the laft view mentioned, the 
plan propofed would promote induftry and 
virtue, not only among the foldiers, but 
among the working people in general* To 
avoid hard labour and fevere difcipline in 
the army, men would be fober and indu- 
ftrious ac home; and fuch untracflablc Ipi- 
rits as cannot be reached by the mild laws 
of a free government, would be efFeilually 
tamed by military law. At the fame time, 
QS fobriety and innocence are conflant at- 
tendants upon induftry, the manners of 
our people would be much purified ; a 
circumft:ance of infinite importance to Bri- 

VoL. III. G tain. 
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tain. The falutary influence of the plan,, 
would reach perfons in a higher fphere. 
A young gentleman, whipt at fchool, or 
falling behind at college, contradls an a- 
verfion to fludy ; and flies to the army,, 
where he is kept in countenance by num- 
bers, idle and ignorant like himfelf. How 
many young men are thus daily ruined, 
who, but for the temptation of idlenefs- 
and gaiety in the army, would have be- 
come ufeful fubjecls ! In the plan under 
eonfideration, the oiEcers who ferve for 
pay would be fo few in number, and their 
profpe(5l of advancement fo clear, that it 
would require much intereft to be admit- 
ted into the army. None would be ad- 
mitted but thofe who have been regular- 
ly educated in every branch of military 
knowledge ; and idle boys would be re- 
mitted to ilieir fludies. 

Here is difplay'd an agreeable fcene 
with relation to induftry. Suppofing the 
whole direefcore thoufand men to be ab- 
folutely idle ; yet, by doubling the indu- 
ftry of thofe who remain, 1 aflSrm, that the 
fum of induftry would be much greater 
than before. And th.e fcene becomes en- 
chanting, when wc confider, that thefe 

threefcore 
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threefcore thoufand men, would not only 
Jbe of all the moft induftrious, but be pat- 
terns of induftry to others. 

Upon concluiion of a foreign war, we 
iuffer grievoufly by difbanded foldiers, 
who muft plunder or ftarve. The prelent 
j)lan is an eflFecflual remedy : men accu- 
ilonied to hard labour under ftricl difci- 
pliiie, can never be in want of bread : 
they will be fought for every where, even 
at higher than ordinary wages ; and they 
will prove excellent mailers for training 
the peafants to hard labour. 

A man indulges emulation more freely 
in behalf of his friend or his country, 
than of himfelf : emulation in the latter 
cafe, is felfifh ; in the former, is fociaL 
Doth not that give us reafon to hope, that 
the feparating military officers into differ- 
ent claffes will excite a laudable emulation, 
prompting individuals to exert themfclves 
on every occafion for the honour of their 
clafs ? Nor will fuch emulation, a virtuous 
paflion, be any obftruclion to private 
friendfhip between members of different 
claffes. May it not be expecled, that 
young officers of birth and fortune, zea- 
lous t3 qualify themfelves at their own 
G 2 cxpcnce 
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expence for ferving their country, will 
cling for inftrudlion to ofiicers of experi- 
ence, who have no inheritance but perfo-' 
nal merit ? Both find their account in 
that connexion : men of rank become a- 
depts in military affairs, a valuable branch 
of education for them ; and officers who 
ferve for pay, acquire friends at court, 
who will embrace every opportunity of 
teflifying their gratitude. 

The advantages mentioned are great; 
and extenfive ; and yet are not the only 
advantages. Will it be thought extra-^ 
vagant to hope, that the propofed plan 
would form a better fyflem of education 
for young men of fortune, than hitherto 
has been known in Britain ? Before pro- 
nouncing fentence againll me, let the fol- 
lowing confiderations be weigh'd. Our 
youth go abroad toy^^ the world in the li- 
teral fenfe ; for to pierce deeper than eye- 
fight, cannot be expeded of boys. They 
reibrt to gay courts, wh^re nothing i& 
found for imitation but pomp, luxury, dif- 
fcmbled virtues, and real vices: fuclx 
Iccncs make an imprefhon too deep on 
young men of a wpj-m imagination. Our 
plan would be an antidote to fuch poifon-. 
QW$ education, {iup.po.fing eighteen to be 
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the earlieft time for the army ; here is an 
objedl held up to our youth of fortune, 
for roufing their ambition : they will en- 
deavour to make a figure, and. emulation 
will animate them to excel : fuppofing a 
young man to have no ambition, fliame 
however will pufli him on. To acquire 
the military art, to difcipline their men, 
to direcl the execution of public works, 
and to condiidl other military operations, 
would occupy their whole time, and ba- 
nifh idlenefs. A young gentleman, thus 
guarded againft the enticing vices and 
fauntering follies of youth, muft be fadly 
deficient in genius, if, during his kvtn 
years fervice, reading and meditation have 
been totally negledlcd. Hoping better 
things from our youth of fortune, 1 take 
for granted, that during their fervice they 
have made fomc progrefs, not only in mi- 
litary knowledge, but in morals, and in 
. the fine arts, fo as at the age of twenty- 
five to be qualified for profiting, inftcad 
of being undone, hy Jce'uig the world '"'. 

Furtlier, 

* Whether heredliary nobility may not be neccf- 
fary in a monarchical gOYein:r.cnt to ilipport the 
King agaiail the multirjde, 1 take not on me to 

pronounce ; 
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Further, young men of birth and for- 
tune, acquire indeed the fmoothnefs and 
fupplenefs of a court, with refpedl to their 
I'uperiors ; but the reftraint of fuch man- 
ners, makes their temper break out againft 
inferiors, where there is no reftraint. In- 
folence of rank, is not fo vifible in Britain 
as in countries of lefs freedom ; but it is 
fufficiently vifible to require corredion. 
To that end, no method promifes more 
luccefs than military fervice ; as command 
and obedience alternately, are the beft dis- 
cipline for acquiring temper and modera- 
tion. Can pride and infolence be more 
effeclually ftemiHed, than to be under* 
command of an inferior ? 

Still upon tfie important article of edu- 
cation. Where pleafure is the ruling paf^ 
fion in youth, intereft will be the ruling 
paffion in age : the felfifh principle is the 
foundation of both ; the object only is 

pronounce : but this I pronounce with aflurance, 
that fuch a conftitution is unhappy with refpedl ta 
education ; and appears to admit no remedy, if it 
i>e nor that above mentioned, or fomc fuch. In 
lact, few of thofe who received their education 
while the V were the eldeft fons of Peers, have been 
duly qualified to manage public aS'iirs. 

varied* 
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varied. This obfcrvation is fadly verified 
in Britain : our young men of rank, loath- 
ing an irkfome and fatiguing courfe of e- 
ducation, abandon themfelves to pleafure. 
Trace thefe very men through the more 
fettled part of life, and they will be found 
grafping at power and profit, by means of 
court-favour ; with no regard to their 
country, and with very little to their 
friends. The education propofed, holding 
up a tempting prize to virtuous ambition, 
is ah excellent fence againft a life of indo- 
lent pleafure. A youth of fortune, enga- 
ged with many rivals in a train of public 
fervice, acquires a habit of bufinefs ; and 
as he is conftantly employed for the pu- 
blic, patriotifm becomes his ruling paf- 

fion *. 

The 

* The fallowing portrait is fketchcd by a good 
hand, (Madame Pompadour) ; and if it have any 
refemblance, it fets our plan in a confpicuous light. 
The French nobleflTe, fays that lady, fpending tlieir 
lives in difllpation and iiilenefs, know as little of po- 
litics as of economy. A gentleman hunts all his 
life in the country, or perhaps comes to Paris to 
ruin himfelf with an opera-girl. Thofe who are 
ambitious to be of the miniftry, have feldom any 
merit, if it be not in caballing and intrigue. The 
French aobleflc have courage, but without any ge- 

uius 
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The advantages of a» military education, 
fuch as that propofed, are not yet exKauft- 
ed. Under regular government promo- 
ting the arts of peace, focial intercourffe 
refines, and fondnefs for company in- 
creafes in proportion. And hence it is, 
. that the capital is crouded with every per- 
fon who can aflord to live there. A man 
of fortune, who has no tafle but for a city 
life, happens to be forcM into the country 
by bufinefs : finding bufinefs and the 
country equally infipid, he turns impa- 
tient, and flies to town, with a difguft at 
every rural amufement. In France, the 
country has been long deferted : in Bri- 
tain the fame fondnefs for a town-Hfe is 
gaining ground. A ftranger confidering 
the immenfe fiims expended in England 
upon country- feats, would conclude, in 
appearance with great certainty, that the 
Englifh fpend moft of their time in the 
country. But how would it furprife him 

nius for war, the fatigue of a foldier's life being to 
the in- nnfuppor table. The King has' been reduced 
to the neceliity of employing two ftrangers for the 
fafcty of his crown : Ixad it not been for the Counts 
Saxc and Louendahl, the enemies of France mirht 
have laid fiege to Paris. 

I to 
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to he told, not only that people of fafliioa 
in England pals little of their time there^ 
but that the inmienfe fums laid out upoa 
gardening and pleafure-grounds, arc tlic 
effecS of vanity more than of tafte ! la 
fedl, fuch embelliflbments are beginning 
to wear out of fafhion j appetite for foci-- 
ety leaving neither time nor inclination 
for rural pjeafures. If the progrefs of that 
difeafe can be ftay'd, the only means is 
military education. In youth lafting im-. 
preflions. are made ; and men of fortune 
who take to the army, being confined mod- 
ly to the country in prime of life, contrail 
a liking for country occupations and a-^ 
mufements : which withdraw them from 
the capital, and contribute to the health 
of the mind, no lefs than of the body. 

A military life is the only cure for a dif- 
eafe much more dangerous. Moft men 
of rank are ambitious of fhining in public. 
They may aflume the patriot at the begin- 
ning; but it is a falfe appearance, for 
their patriotifm is only a difguife to fa- 
vour their ambition. A court life becomes 
habitual and engroffes their whole foul : 
the miiiifter's nod is a law to them : they 
dare not difobey ; for to be reduced to 5.. 

Voir. UL H private 
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private ftation, would to them be a cruel 
misfortune. This impotence of mind is 
in France fo exceflive, that to banifli a 
courtier to his country feat, is held an a- 
dequate punifliment for the higheft mifde- 
meanor. This fort of flavery is gaining 
ground in Britain ; and it ought to be 
dreaded, for fcarce another circumftance 
will more readily pave the way to abfolute 
power, if adverfe fate fhall afflidl us with 
^n ambitious King. There is no eflfedlual 
remedy to the fervility of a court life, but 
the military education here recommended. 
A military education would contribute 
equally to rooderation in focial enjoy- 
ments. The pomp, ceremony, and ex- 
pence, neqeflary to thofe who adhere to a 
court and live always in public, are not a 
little fatiguing and oppreffive. Man is na- 
turally moderate in his defire of enjoy- 
ment ; and it requires much pradlice to 
make him bear excefs without fatiety and 
difguft. The pain of excefs, prompts men 
of opulence to pafs fome part of their time 
in a fnug retirement, where they live at 
eafe, free from pomp and ceremony. 
Here is a retirement, which can be reach-* 
ecj without any painful circuit ; a port of 

fafety 
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fsikty and of peace^ to which we are pi- 
loted by military education, avoiding e- 
Very dangeroiis rock, and every fatiguing 
agitatiojcu 

Re£[e(^ng on the advantages of military 
education above difplay'd, is it foolifti to 
think, that our plan might produce a total 
.alteration of manners in our youth of birth 
and fortune ? The idler, the gamefter, the 
profligate, compared with our military 
men, would make a defpicable figure : 
fhame^ not to talk of pride^ would compel 
them to reform. 

How conducive to good government 
might the propofed plan be, in the hands 
of a virtuous king, fupported by a public- 
fpirited miniftry ! In the prefent courfe of 
advancement^ a youth of quality who a- 
Ipires to ferve his country in a civil em-- 
ploymenty has nothing to Fely on but par** 
liamentary intereft. The military educa- 
tion propofed, would afford him opportu- 
nity to improve his talents, and to con-- 
vince the world of his merit. Honour 
and applaufe thus acquired, would intitle 
him to demand preferment ; and he ought 
to be employ'd, not only as deferving, but 
as an encouragement to others. Frequent 
a 2^ inftances 
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inftances of negledling men who are pa- 
tronized by the public, might perhaps • 
jprove dangerous to a Britilh minifter. 

If I have not all this while been dream- 
ing, here are difplay'd illuftrious advan- 
tages of the military education propofed* 
Fondnefs for the fubjeft excites me to pro- 
long the entertainment J and I add the 
following refledlion on the education of 
fuch men as are difpofed to ferve in a pu- 
blic ftation. The fciences are mutually con- 
nedled : a man cannot be perfedl in any one, 
without being in fome degree acquainted 
with every one. The fcience of politics in 
particular, being not a little intricate, can- 
not be acquired in perfedlion by any one 
whofe ftudies have been confined to a fingle 
branch, whether relative to peace or to war. 
The Duke of Marlborough made an emi- 
nent figure in the cabinet, as well as in 
the field ; and fo did equally the illuftrious 
Sully, wJio may ferve as a model to all 
minifters. The great aim in modern po- 
litics is, to fplit government into the 
greateft number poffible of departments, 
trufting nothing to genius. China affords 
fuch a government in perfedlion. Na- 
tional affairs are there fo fimplified by di- 

vifioHj, 
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viiion^ as to require fcarce any capacity iii 
the mandarines. Thefe officers, having 
little occafion for activity either of mind 
or of body, fink down into floth and fen- 
iiiality : motives of ambition or of fame 
make no impreffion : they have not even 
the delicacy to blufh when they err : and 
«s no punifhment is regarded but what 
touches the perfon or the purfe, it is not 
lunuiual to fee a mandarine beaten with 
many ftripes, fometimes for a very flight 
tranfgreffion. Let arts be fubdivided into 
many parts : the more fubdivifions the 
better. But I venture to pronounce, that 
no man ever did, nor ever will, make a 
capital figure in the government of a ftate, 
whether as a judge, a general, or a mini- 
fter, whofe education is rigidly confined 
to one fcience *. 

Senfible I am that the foregoing plan is 
in feveral refpedls imperfeA ; but if it be 
found at bottom, polifh and improvement 
arc eafy operations. My capital aim has 

• PhocioQ is praifcd by ancient writers, for ftrug- 
gliog againft an abufe that had crept into his coun- 
try of Attica, that of making war and politics differ* 
ent profeffions. In imitation of Ariilides and of 
FericIeSf he ftudied both equally* 

been^ 
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been, to obviate the objedlions that prcfs 
hard againft every military plan, hitherto 
embraced or propofed. A {landing army 
in its prefent form, is dangerous to liber- 
ty ; and but a feeble bulwark againft. fu- 
perior force. On the other hand, a na- 
tion in which every fubjedl is a foldier, 
muft not indulge any hopes of becoming 
powerful by manufadlures and commerce : 
it is indeed vigoroufly defended, but is 
fcarce worthy of being defended. The 
golden mean of rotation and conftant la- 
bour in a ftanding anjiy, would difcipline 
multitudes for peace as well as for war. 
And a nation fo defended would be in- 
vincible. 
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PuhRe Police ivith refpecl to the Poor. 

A Mong the induftrious nations of Eu- 
rope, regulations for the poor, make 
a confiderable branch of public police* 
Thefe regulations are fo multipled and fo 
anxioufly framed, as to move one to think, 
that there cannot remain a fingle perfon 
under a neceflity to beg. It is however a 
fad truth, that the difeafe of poverty, in- 
ftead of being eradicated, tas become more 
and more inveterate. England in parti- 
cular overflows with beggars, tho' in no 
other country are the indigent fo amply 
provided for. Some radical defeft there 
mud be in thefe regulations, when, after 
endlefs attempts to perfedl them, they 
prove abortive. Every writer, diflatisfied 
with former plans, fails not to produce 
one of his own ; which, in its turn, meets 
with as little approbation as any of the 
foregoing. 
The firft regulation of the dates of Hol- 
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land concerning the poor, was in the year 
1 614, prohibiting all begging. The next 
was in the year 1649. " It is enaded, 
*' That every town, village^ or parifh^ 
" {hall maintain its poor out of the in- 
^ come of its charitable foundations and 
*' coUedlions. And in cafe thefe means 
" fall {hort, the magiftrates fliall maintain 
*' them at the general expence of the in- 
" habitants, as can moft conveniently be 
" done : Provided always, that the poor 
" be obliged to work either to merchants, 
^' farmers, or others, for reafonable wages,* 
^' in order that they may, as far as pof- 
*' fible, be fupported that way ; provided 
" alfo, that they be indulged in no idle- 
*^ nefs nor infolence." The advice or in- 
ftruAion here given to magiftrates, is fen- 
fible; but falls fhort of what may be 
termed a la^w^ the execution of which can 
be enforced in a court of juftice. 

In France, the precarious charity of 
monafteries proving inefFedtual, a holpital 
was erecfted in the city of Paris anno 1656, 
having different apartments ; one for the 
innocent poor, one for putting vagabonds 
-*o hard labour, one for foundlings, and 
on? for the fick ai^d maimed j with c^r- 
Z taia 
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tain funds for defraying the expencc of 
each, which produce annually much about 
the fame lum. In imitation of Paris, ho- 
fpitals of the fame kind were eredled in e- 
very great town of the kingdom. 

TheEnglifh began more early to think 
of their poor; and in a country without 
induftry, the neceflity probably arpfe more 
early» The firft Englifh ftatute bears date 
in the year 1496, diredling, " That every 
** beggar unable to work, fhall refort to 
^* the hundred where he laft dwelt or was 
** bom; and there fliall remain, upon 
*' pain of being fet in the flocks three days 
" and three nights, with only bread and 
** water, and then fliall be put out of 
" town." This was a law againft va- 
grants, for the fake of order. There was 
little occafion, at that period, to pro- 
vide for the innocent poor ; their main- 
tenance being a burden upon mona- 
fteries. But monafleries being put down 
by Henry VIII. a ftatute, 2 2d year of 
his reign, cap. 12. impowered the ju- 
lUccs of every county, to licenfe poor :i- 
ged and impotent peribns to beg within a 
certain diftricl ; thofc who beg without it, 
to be whipt, or iht iu tlie ftocks, in the 

Vol, IlL I fiilt 
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firft year of Edward VI. cap. 3. a ftatute 
was made in favour of impotent, maimedy 
and aged perfons, that they Ihall have con- 
venient houfes provided for them, in the 
cities or towns where they were born, or 
where they refided for three years, to be 
relieved by the ivilling and charitable difpo- 
fttion of the parifliioners. By 2d and 3d 
Philip and Mary, cap. 5. the former fta- 
tutes of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. were 
confirmed, of gathering weekly relief for 
the poor by charitable colledlions. " A^ 
^^ man licenfed to beg, fliall wear a badge 
^' on his breaft and bagk openly." 

The firfl compulfory ftatute was 5^ E- 
lifab. cap. 3. empowering juftices of peace 
to raifc a weekly fum for the poor, by tax- 
ing fiich perfons as obflinately refufe to 
contribute, after repeated admonitions 
from the pulpit. In the next ftatute,. 
14^ Elifub. cap. 5. a bolder ftep was made^ 
empowering juftices to tax the inhabitants 
of every parifli,^ in a weekly fum for their 
poor. And taxations for the poor being, 
now in fome degree familiar, the remark- 
able ftatutes, 39^ Elifcib. cap. 3. and 
43^ Elifab. cap. 2. were enabled, which 
are the ground- work of all the fubfequent 

ftatutes 
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ftatutes concerning the poor. By theft 
ftatutes, certain houfeholders, named by 
the juftices, are, in conj\in<5lion with the 
church-wardens^ appointed overfeers for 
the poor j and thefe overfeers, with con- 
ient of two juftices, are empowered to tax 
the parifh in what fums they think proper, 
for maintaining the poor. 

Among a people fo tenacious of liberty 
as the Englilh are, and fb impatient of op- 
preffion, is it not furprifing, to find a 
law, that without ceremony fubjedls indi- 
viduals to be taxed at the arbitrary will of 
men, who feldom either by birth or edu- 
cation deferve that important truft ; and 
without even providing any efFeAual check 
againft embezzlement ? At prefent, a Bri- 
ti{h parliament would rejedl with fcorn 
fuch an abfurd plan ; and yet, being fa- 
miliarized to it, they never ferioufly liave 
attempted a repeal. We have been always 
on the watch to prevent the fovereign's 
encroachments, efpecially with regard ta 
taxes : but as pariih- officers are low per- 
fons who infpire no dread, we fubmit to 
have our pockets pick'd by them, almoft 
without repining. There is provided, it 
is trac, an appeal to the general feflions 

\ z for 
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for redrefling inequalities in taxing the pa- 
rifhioners. But it is no effecflual remedy : 
artful overfeers will not over-rate any maa 
ib grofsly as to make it his intereft to 
complain, confidering that thefe overfeers 
have the poor s money to defend them- 
felves with. Nor will the general feflions 
readily liften to a complaint, that cannof: 
be verified but with much time and 
trouble. If the appeal have any effedl, it 
makes a ftill greater inequality, by relie- 
ving men of figure at the expeiice of their 
inferiors ; who- muft i libmit^ having little 
intereft to obtain redrefs. 

The EngKfh plan, befide being oppref- 
five, is grofsly tmjuft. If it fhould be re^ 
ported of feme diftant nation, that the 
burden of maintaining the idle and profli- 
gate, is laid upon the frugal and induftri- 
ous, who work hard for a mainteoauce ta 
themfelvcs; what would one think of fuch 
a nation ? Yet this is literally the cafe of 
England, I fay more : the plan is not 
only oppreffive and unjuft, but miferably 
defedlive in the cheeking of maladmini- 
ilration. In fact:, great fums are levied 
beyond what the poor receive : it requires 
briguing tabenv^.ed a church- warden : 

thQ 
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the nomination, in London efpecially, 
gives him credit at once ; and however 
meagre at th§ commencement of his of- 
fice, he is round and plump before it ends. 
To wax fat and rich by robbing the poor ! 
Let us turn our eyes from a fcene fo hor- 
rid *. 

Inequality in taxing, and embezzlement 
of the money levied, which are notorious, 
poiibn the minds of the people ; and im- 
prefs them with a notion, that all taxes 
raifed by public authority are ill ma- 
naged. 

Thefe evils are great, and yet are but 
flight compared with what follow. . As the 

* In the parifti of .St George, Hanover Square, 
a great reform was made fome years ago. Inhabi- 
Unts of figure, not excepting men of the higheft 
rank, take it in turn to be church-wardens ; which 
has reduced the poor-rates in that parifli to a trifle. 
But people, after acquiring a name, foon tire of 
drudging for otliers. The drudgery will be left to. 
low people as formedy, and the tax will again rife 
as high in that pariih as in others. The poor-rates, 
in Dr Davenant's time, were about. L. 700,000 
yearly. In the year 1764, they anjounted to 
L. 2,200,000. In the year 1773, they amounted to 
i,. 3,000,000, ecj^ual to fix ihUHnj^s iu the pound 
Ja^d-tax. 

number 
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number of poor in England, as well as the 
expence of maintenance, are increafing 
daily ; proprietors of land, in order to be 
relieved of a burden fo grievous, drive the 
poor out of the parifh, and prevent all per- 
fons from fettling in it who are likely to 
become a burden : cottages are demolilh- 
ed, and marriage obftrudled. Influenced 
by the prefent evil, they look not forward 
to depopulation, nor to the downfall of 
hufbandry and manufa<5lures by fcarcity 
of hands, Every parifh is in a ftate of 
war with every other parifli, concerning 
pauper fettlements and removals. 

The price of labour is generally the fame 
in the different fhires of Scotland, and in 
the different parifhes. A few exceptions 
are occafioned by the, neighbourhood of a 
great town, or by fome extenfive manu- 
facture that requires many hands. In 
Scotland, the price of labour refembles 
water, which always levels itfelf : if high 
in any one corner, an influx of hands 
brings it down. The price of labour 
varies in every parifh of England : a la- 
bourer who has gained a fettlement in a pa-- 
rifli, on which he depends for bread when 
he inclines to be idle, dares not remove to 

anather 
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another parilh where wages are higher, 
fearing to be cut out of a letdement alto- 
. gether. England is in the fame condition 
with refpedl to labour, that France lately 
was with refpedl to com ; which, however 
plentiful in one province, could not be ex- 
ported to fupply the wants of another. 
The pernicious .efFedl of the latter with re- 
ipcdl to food, are not more obvious, than 
of the former with refpedl to manufac- 
tures. 

Englifli manufadlures labour under a 
flill greater hardfhip than inequality of 
wages. In a country where there is no 
fund for the poor but what nature pro- 
vides, the labourer mud be fatisfied with 
fuch wages as are cuftomary : he has no 
refource ; for pity is not moved by idle- 
nefs. In England, the labourers command 
the market : if not fatisfied with cuftom- 
ary wages, they have a tempting refource ; 
which is, to abandon work altogether, and 
to put themfelves on the parifli. Labour 
is much cheaper in France than in Eng- 
land : feveral plaufible reafons have been 
afligned ; but in my judgement, the dif- 
ference arifes from the poor-laws. In 
England, every man is entitled to be idle ; 

becaufe 
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becaufe every idler is entitled to a mainre* 
nance. In France, the funds allotted for 
the poor, yield the fame fum annually : 
that fum is always preoccupied; and 
France, with refpedl to all but thofe on 
the lift, is a nation that has no fund ^ro** 
vided by law for the poor. 

Depopulation, inequality in the pricie of 
labour, and extravagant wages, are de- 
plorable evils. But the Englifli poor-laws 
are productive of evils ftill more deplo- 
rable : they are fubverfive both of mora- 
lity and induftry. This is a heavy charge, 
but no lefs true than heavy. Fear of want 
is the only efFedlual motive to induftry 
with the labouring poor : remove that 
fear, and they ceafe to be induftrious. 
The ruling paffioii of thofe who live by 
bodily labour, is to fave a pittance for 
their children, and for fupporting them- 
felves in old age : ftimulated by defire of 
accomplifliing thefe ends, they are frugal 
and induftrious ; and the profpeil of fuc- 
eefs is to them a continual feaft. Now, 
what worfe can malice invent againft AkK 
a man, under colour of friendfliip, than 
to fecure bread to him and his children 
whenever he takes a diilike to work ; which 
I effcdually 
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efiecSlually deadens his fble ambition, and 
with it his honed induftry ? Relying on 
the certainty of a provifion againft want, 
he relaxes gradually till he finks into idle- 
nefs : idlenefs leads to profligacy : profli- 
gacy begets difeafes : and the wretch be- 
comes an objeift of public charity before 
he has run half his courfe. Such are the 
genuine effedls of the Englifh tax for the 
poor, under a miflaken notion of charity. 
There never was known in any country, 
a fcheme for the poor more contradidlory 
to found policy. Might it not have been 
forefeen, that to a groveling creature, who 
has no fenfe of honour and fcarce any of 
fhame, the certainty of maintenance would 
prove an irrefiftible temptation to idlenefs 
and debauchery ? The poor-houfe at Ly- 
ons contained originally but forty beds,. 
of which twenty only were occupied. The 
eight hundred beds it contains at prefent, 
are not fufficient for thofe who demand 
admittance. A premium is not more fuc- 
cefsful in any cafe, than where given to 
promote idlenefs *. A houfe for the poor 

was 

• A London alderman named Harper^ who was 

cotempOrary with James L or his foa Charles, be*. 

YoL.nt . K ^vscatheA 
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ivas ereded in a French village, the teve-* 
tiue of which by economy becaime confi-^ 

queathed ten or twelve acres of meadow ground in 
the parifli of St Andrew's Holborn, London, for 
the benefit of the poor in the town of Bedford. 
This ground has been long covered with houfes, 
which yield from L. 4000 to L. 5000 yearly. Th^> 
/um is laid out upon charity-fchools, upon defray- 
ing the expence of apprenticefliips, and upon a 
ftock to young perforis when they marry ; an en- 
couragement that attraAs to the town of Bedford 
great numbers of the lower clafTes. , So far well: 
.but mark the confequence. That encouragement 
relaxes the induftry of many, and adds greatly to 
the number of the poor. Hence it is, that in few 
places of England does the poor's rate amount fa 
high as in the town of Bedford. An ext<;nfive com* 
inon in the pariih of Charley^ Sufiex, is the chief 
. caufe of an extravagant afleflment for the poor, no 
Icfs than nine fhillings in tie pound of rack rent. - 
Give a poor man accefs to a common for feeding' 
%vfO or three cows, you make him idle by a depend*> 
ence upon what he does not labour for« The town^ 
of I*argQ in Fife has a fmall hofpitaj, ere£ted many 
years ago by a gentleman of the najne of Wood ; 
?ind confined by him to the poor of his own name.' 
That name being rare in the neighbourhood, ac-^ 
cefs to the hofpiial is eafy. One man in particular 
is entertained there, whofe father, grandfather, and. 
great-grandfather, enjoyed fucceffively the fame be- 
nefit ; every one of whom probably would have 
been ufeful members of fociety, but for that temp- 
tation to idlenefs. 

.4era|jle. 
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i^erable.. Upon » refrefentation by the 
<;urat;e of the pariih that more beds wer$ 
neceflary, the proprietor undertook the 
managements He fold the houfe, with 
the furniture j and to every proper obje(5t 
of charity, he prcjered a naoderate propor- 
tion of bread and beef. The poor and fick 
were more comfortably lodged at home, 
than formerly in the poor-houfe. And 
by that management, the parifh-poor de- 
creafed, inilead of increaiing as at Lyons. 
How few Englilh manufacflurers labour 
the whole week, if the work of four or 
five days afford them maintenance ? Is 
not this a demonflration, that the ma- 
lady of idlenefs is widely fpread ? In 
Briftol, the parifh-poor twenty years ago 
did not exceed four thoufand : at prefent^ 
they amount to paore than ten thoufand. 
But as a malady, when left to itfelf^ com- 
monly eflfedluates its own cure j fo it will 
be in this cafe : when j by prevailing idle- 
pefs^ every one without Ihame claims pa- 
rilh-charity, the burden will become in-^ 
tokfabjie, and -the poorv^ll be left to theif 
fljifts. 

. The immoral effecSs of public charity 

are not confined to thofe who depend on 

1^ % it,, 
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it, but extend'^ to their childtett. '^c 
conftant anxiety of a labouring man to 
provide for his ifFue, ende^ts them tohim. 
Being, relieved of that anxiety by the tax 
for the poor, his afffedtion cook gradually, 
and he turns at iaft indifferent about, 
tllem. Their independence, on the other 
hand, weans them from their duty to him. 
And thus, affedion between parent and 
child,' which is the corner-ftone of foci- 
ety, is in a great meafiire obliterated a- 
mong the labouring poor. In a plan pu- 
bliftied by the Earl of Hilfborough, an 
article is propofed to oblige parents to 
maintain their indigent children^ and chil- 
dren to maintain their indigent parents. 
Natural affedion muft be at a low ebb, 
where fuch a regulation is neceflary : but 
it is neceflary, at lead in London, where 
it is icommon to fee men in good buiinefs 
neglefting their aged and difeafed parents, 
for no better reafon than that the parifli 
is bound to find them bread : Proh tern-* 
poray proh mores I 

The immoral eSedls of public charity 
fpread ftill wider. It fails not to extin- 
guifli the virtue of charity among the 
rich J who never think of giving charity, 

when 
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when the public undertakes for all. In a 
fchcme publifhed by Mr Hay, one article. 
is, to raife a ftock for the poor by volun- 
tary contributions, and to make up the 
deficiency by a pari{h-tax. Will indivi- 
duals ever contribute, v^hen it is not to 
relieve the poor, but to relieve the parilh ? 
Every hofpital has a poor-box, which fel- 
dom produces any thing *. The great 
comfort of fociety is afliftance in time of 
need; and its firmeft cement is, the be- 
llowing and receiving kindly oflkes, efpe- 
cially in diftrefs. Now to unhinge or fuf- 
pend the exercife of charity by rendering 
it imneceflary, relaxes every focial virtue 
by fupplanting the chief of them. The 
confequence is difmal : exercife of bene- 
volence to the diftreffed is our firmeft 
guard againft the encroachments of fel- 
fifhnefs : if that guard be withdrawn, fel- 
fiflinefs will prevail, and become, the ru- 
ling paffion. In fadl, the tax for the poor 
has contributed greatly to the growth of 

* One exception I am fond to mention- The 
poor-box of the Edinburgh infirmary was neglefted 
two or three years, little being expefted from it. 
When opened, L. 74 and a fraftion was found in 
St J contributed probably by the lower fort, who 
were alhamcd to give their mite publicly. 

that 
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tJiac groveling paffion, fo confpicuous at 
prcient in England. 

Englifh authors who turn their thoughts 
to the poor, ma^e heavy complaints of de- 
caying charity, and increafing poverty: 
jLever once dreaming, that thefe are the 
genuine effeds of a legal provifion for the 
poor J which on the one hand eradicates 
the virtue of charity, and on the other is 
a violent temptation to idlenefs. Wonder- 
fully ill contrived muft the Englifh cha- 
rity-laws be, when their confequences are 
to fap the foundation of voluntary cha- 
rity ; to deprive the labouring poor of 
their chief comfort, that of providing for 
themfelves and children ; to relax mutual 
affedlion between parent and child ; and 
to reward, inftead of punjifhing, idlenefs 
and vice. Confider whether a legal pro- 
vifion fpr the poor^ be fufficient to atone 
for fo many evils. 

No njan had better opportunity than 
Fielding to be acquainted with the flate of 
the poor : let us liflen to him. " That 

the poor are a very great burden, and 

even a nuifancerto the kingdom ; that 
" this laws for relieving their diflrefTes and 
•*r refl;rainin|^jtheir vices, have not anfwer- 
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« cd ; and that they are at prefcnt very 
ill proTidcd for and much worfe go- 
verned, are truths which every one will 
acknowledge. Every perfon who hath 
property, muft feel the weight of the 
tax that is levied for the poor ; and e- 
^ very perfon of underftanding, muft fee 
*^ how abfurdly -it is applied. So u&lefs 
** indeed is this heavy tax and fo wretthed 
** its difpofition, that it is a qucftion^ 
** whether the poof or rich are acStually 
^ more diflatisfied ; fince the plunder of 
" the on6 ferves fo little to the real advan-; 
*' tage of the other ; for while a million 
** yearly is raifed among the rich, many 
" of the poor are ftarved ; many more 
" languifh in want and mifery j of the 
•* reft, numbers are found begging or piT- 
" fering in the ftreets to-day, arid to-^ 
** morrow are locked up in gaols and 
" Bridewells. If we were to make a pro- 
" grefs through the outfkirts of the me- 
" tropolis and look into the habitations of 
** the poor, we fliould there behold fucK 
" pidhires of human mifery, as muft 
" move the compaflioil of every heart 
" that deferves the name of human. 
" What indeed muft be his compofition, 

'' who 
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** who could fee whole families in want of 
" every neceflary of life, oppreffird with 
^' hunger, cold, nakednefs, and filth ; and 
** with difeafes, the certain confequence 
" of all thefe ! The fufierings indeed of 
the poor are lefs known than thdr miir- 
deeds ; and therefore we are lefs apt to 
pity them. They ftarve, and freeze, 
and rot, among themfelves ; but they 
" beg, and fteal, and rob, amcmg their 
betters. There is not a pariflx in the li- 
berty of Weftrainfter, which doth not 
raife thoufands annually for the poor ; 
" and there is not a ftreet in that liberty, 
" which doth not fwarm all day with beg- 
" gars, and all night with thieves." 

There is not a fingle beggar to be fcen 
in Penfylvania. Luxury and idlenefs have 
got no footing in that happy country; 
and thofe who luffer by, misfortune, have 
maintenance out of the public treaiiiry. 
But luxury and idlenefs cannot for ever 
be excluded ; and when they prevail, this 
regulation will be as pernicious in Penfyl- 
vania, as the poor-rates are in Britain. 

Of the many propofals that have been 

publifhed for reforming the poor-laws, not 

one has pierced to the root of the eyiK 

2 None 
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Npixe of the authors entertain the flighted 
clQubtpf a legal pravifion being neceiTary, 
tiio* 4U.:0ur diftrefles arife evidently from 
that very, -cauie. , Travellers complain, o^ 
beiiig infefted with an endlefs number of 
beggars*, in every Englifli town; a very 
diflferent fcene from wiiat they meet with 
in Ktolland or Switzerland. How would 
it furprijfe them to, be told, that this pro- 
ceeds from an overflow of charity in the 
good people of England I 

Few inftitutions are more ticklifli than 
thojTe of charity. In London, common 
prpjOtitutes are treated with Angular huma- 
nity :. a hofpital for them when pregnant, 
difburdens them of their load, and nurfes 
tliem till they be again fit for bufinefs ; 
another hofpital cures them of the venereal 
difeafe ; and a third receives them with o- 
pen arms, when, inftead of defire, they 
become objedls of averfion. Would not 
onfe imagine^ that thefe hofpicals have been 
eredted.fgr encouraging proftitution ? They 
undoubtedly have that cff^<ft, tho' fir frpni 
beifl^g; intended. Mr Stirling^ fiiperintend- 
antof the Edinburgh poor-houfe, deferves 
a ftatue for a'fc]reme he contrived to re- 
form common proflitutes. A number of 
:. Vol. III. L them 
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them were confined in a houfe of cerrec'- 
tion, on a daily allowance of three pence ;. 
afnd even part of that fmall pittance was 
embezzled by the fervants of the houfe. 
Pinching, hunger did not reform their 
manners ; for being abfolutely idle, they 
encouraged each other in vice, waiting 
impatiently for the hour of deliverance. 
Mr Stirling, with confent of the magi- 
ftrates, removed them to a clean houfe ;. 
and inftead of money,, which is apt to be 
fquandered, appointed for each a pound of 
oat-meal daily, with fait, water, and fire 
for cooking. Relieved now from diftfefs^ 
they longed for comfort : what would, they 
not give for milk or ale ? Work, fays he, 
will procure you plenty. To fome who 
offered to fpin, he gave flax and wheels^ 
engaging to pay them half the price of 
their yarn, retaining the other half for the 
materials furnifhed. The fpinners earned 
about nine pence weekly, a comfortable 
addition to what they had before. The 
reft undertook to fpin, one after another ; 
and before the end of the firft quarter,, 
they were all of them intent upon work. 
It was a branch of his plan, to fet free 
fixch as merited that favour ; and fome of 

theia- 
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them appeared fo thoroughly reformed, as 
to be in no danger of a relapfe. 

The ingenious author of The Police of 
FrancCy who wrote in the year 1753, ob- 
ferves, that notwithftanding the plentiful 
provifion for the poor in that kingdom, 
mentioned above, there was a general 
complaint of the incrcafe of beggars and 
vagrants ^ and adds, that the French po- 
litical writers, diffatisfied with their own 
plan, had prefented feveral memorials to 
the miniftry, propofing to adopt the Eng- 
lilh parochial affcffmcnts, as greatly pre- 
ferable. This is a curious fa6t ; for at 
that very time, people in London, no left 
diffatisfied with thefe affeffments, were 
writing pamphlets in praife of the French 
hofpitals. One thin^ is certain, that no 
plan hitherto invented, has given fatisfac- 
tion. Whether an unexceptionable plan 
is at all poflible^ feems extremely doubt- 
ful. 

In every plan for the poor that I have 
feen, workhoufes make one article ; to 
provide work for thofe who are willing,^ 
and to make thofe work who are unwilling. 
With refpedl to the former, men need ne- 
ver be idle in England for want of em- 
L 2 ployment; 
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ploymcnt ; and they always* fucceed the 
beft at the employment they chufe far 
themielves. With refpe<5l to the latter,, 
punifliment will not compel a man, to la- 
bour : he may aflTume the appearance, but 
will make no progrefs ; and the pretext of 
ficknefs or weaknefs is ever at hand for aa 
etcufe. The only compuliion to make a 
man work ferioufly, is fear of want. 

A hofpital for the fick, for the wound-^ 
cd, and for the maimed, is a right efta-»- 
blifhment ; being produdlive of good, 
without doing any harm. Such a hofpi-p 
tal fhould depend partly on voluntary cha-^ 
rity ; to procure which, a convidlion of 
its being well managed, is necefTary. Ho-f 
fpitals that have a fufficient fund of their 
own, an,d that have no dependence on th? 
good will of Qthcrs,^ are commipuily i,U rna-r 
paged. 

Lies there any ol>J€<^ion againft a work-i^ 
houfe, for training to labour, deflitute or-r 
phans, and begging children ? It i$ an ar- 
ticle in Mr Hay's plan, that the workhouf^ 
fhould relieve poor fimilies oi all their 
children aboyq three^ This lias ^n enti-r 
cing appearance, but is unfound at bot- 
tQUi, ChiWrw require the tendernefs C;f 
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a mother, during the period of infantine 
difeafes ; and are far from being fafe in 
the hands of mercenaries, who ftudy no- 
thing but their own eafe and intereft. 
Would it not be better, to diftribute fmall 
fums from time to time among poor fa- 
milies overburdened with children, fb as 
to relieve them from famine, not from la- 
bour ? And with refpe(5l to orphans and 
begging children, 1 incline to think, that 
it would be a more falutary meafure, to 
encourage mechanicks, manufadlurers, 
and farmers above all, to educate fuch 
children. A premium for each, the half 
in hand, and the other half when they can 
work for themfelves, would be a proper - 
encouragement. The beft- regulated or- 
phan-hofpital I am acquainted with, is 
that of Edinburgh. Orphaps are taken in 
from every corner, provided only they be 
not under the age of feven, nor above that 
of twelve : under feven, they are too ten- 
der for a hofpital ; above twelve their re- 
lations can find employment for them. 
Befide the being taught to read and write, 
they are carefully inftruded in fome art, 
that may afford them comfortable fubfift- 

Na 
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No man ever called in queflion the uti- 
lity of the marine fociety ; which will re- 
fle(Sl honour on the members as long as wc 
have a navy to protedl us : they deferve a 
rank above that of gartered knights. That 
inftitution is the moft judicious exertion of 
charity and patriotifm, that ever exifted in 
any country. 

A fort of hofpital for fervants who for 
twenty years have faithfully adhered to 
the fame mafter, would be much to my 
tafle ; with a few adjoining acres for a kit- 
chen-garden. Th? fund for. purchafing, 
buildings and maintenance, muft be rai- 
fed by contribution ; and none but the 
contributors Ihould be entitled to offer fer- 
vants to the houfe. By fuch encourage- 
ment, a malady would be remedied, that 
of wandering from mafter to mafter for 
better wages, or eaiier fervice ; which fcW 
dom fail to corrupt fervants. They ought 
to be comfortably provided for, adding to 
the allowance of the houfe what pot-herbs 
are raifed by their own labour. A num- 
ber of virtuous men thus aflbciated, would 
end their days in comfort; and the pro- 
fpedl of attaining a fettlement fo agreeable^ 
would form excellent fervants. How ad- 

vantageoijjsk 
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•vantageous would fuch a hofpital prove to 
huibandry in particular ! But I confine 
this hofpital to fervants who are fijigle. 
Men who have a family will be better 
provided feparately. 

Of all the mifchiefs that have been en- 
gendered by over-anxiety about the poor, 
none have proved more fatal than a found- 
ling-hofpital. They tend to cool affedlion 
for children, dill more effedlually than the 
Englifti parifh- charity. At every occa- 
iional pinch for food, away goes a child 
to the hofpital ; and parental affedlion a- 
mong the lower fort turns fo languid, that 
many who arc in no pinch, relieve them- 
felves of trouble by the fame means. It is 
affirmed, that of the children born an- 
nually in Paris, about a third part are 
fent to the foundling-hofpital. The Paris 
almanack for the year 1768, mentions, 
that there were baptifed 18,576 infants, of 
whom the foundling -hofpital received 
6025. -The fame almanack for the year 
1773 bears, that of 185 18 children born 
and baptifed, 5989 were fent to the found- 
ling-hofpital. The proportion originally 
was much lefs ; but vice advances with a 
Iwift pace* How enormous mufl be the 

degeneracy 
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degeneracy of the Parifian populace, and 
their want of parental affedlion ! 

Let us next turn to infants fliut up'in 
this hofpital. Of all animals, infants of 
the human race are the weakeft : they re- 
quire a mother's affedlion tp guard them 
againft numberlefs difeafes and accidents } 
a wife appointment of Providence to con- 
ned: parents and children in the ftricfleft 
union. In a foundling- hofpital, there is 
no fond mother to watch over her tender 
babe ; and the hireling nurfe has no fond- 
nefs but for her own little profit. Need 
we any other caufe for the dellrudlion of 
infants in a foundling - hofpital, much 
greater in proportion than of thofe under 
the care of a mother ? And yet there is an- 
other caufe equally potent, which is cor- 
rupted air. What Mr Hanway obferves 
upon parilh-workhoufes, is equally appli- 
cable to a foundling-hofpital. " To at- 
" tempt,'* fays he, " to nourifh an infant 
" in a workhoufe, where a number of 
" nurfes are congregated into one room, 
" and confequently the air become putrid, 
" 1 will pronounce, from intimate know-* 
" ledge of the fubjed, to be but a fmall 
" Remove from flaughter j for the child 
\ X *' mui 
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^* mzifi dieJ^ It is computed, that of the 
children in the London foundling-hofpital, 
the half do not live a year. It appears by 
an account given in to parliament, that the 
money beftow'd on that hofpital from its 
comimencement till December 1757 a- 
mounted to L. 166,000; and yet during that 
period, 105 perfbns only were put out to 
do for themfelves. Down then with 
foundling-hofpitals, more noxious than 
peftilence or famine. An infant expofed 
at the door of a dwelling-houfe, muft be 
taken up : but in that cafe, which feldom 
happens, the infant has a better chance 
for life with a hired nurfe than in a ho- 
fpital ; and a chance perhaps little worfe, 
bad as it is, than with an unnatural mo- 
ther. I approve not indeed of a quarterly 
payment to ftich a nurfe : would it not do 
better to furnifh her bare maintenance for 
three years ; and if the child be alive at 
the end of that time, to give her a hand- 
fome addition ? 

A houfe of correction is neceffary for 
good order ; but belongs not to the pre- 
fent eflay, which concerns maintenance of 
the poor, not punifhment of vagrants. I 
Jhall only by the way borrow a thought 

Vol. IIU M frciu 
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from Fielding, that falling is the proper 
punilhment of profligacy, not any punifh- 
meat that is attended with fhame. Pu-^ 
nifhment, he obferyes, that deprives a naam 
of all fenfe of honour, never will CMitri- 
bute to make him virtuous, 

Charity-fchools may have been proper^ 
when few could read, and fewer write ;. 
but thefe arts are now fo common, that 
in moft families children may be taught 
to read at home^ and to write in a private 
fchool at little expence. Charity- fchools 
at prefent are more hurtful than benefi- 
cial : young perfons who continue there 
fo long as to read and write fluently, be- 
come too delicate for hard labour, and toa 
proud for ordinary labour. Knowledge 
is a dangerous acquifition to the labour- 
ing poor : the more of it that is poflejQTed 
by a fhepherd, a ploughman, or any 
drudge, the lefs fatisfadion he will have 
in labour. The only plaufible argument 
for a charity-fchool, is, " That childrea 
** of the labouring poor are taught there 
*' the principles of religion and of mora- 
*' lity, which they cannot acquire at 
^' home." The argument would be in-* 
vincible, if without regular education we 

could 
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could have no knowledge of thcfc piinci-^ 
pics. But Providdice has not left man in 
a Hate fo imperfeA : religion and mora- 
lity ate (lamped on his heart * and none 
can be ignorant of them> who attend to 
their own perceptions. Education is in- 
deed of ule to ripen fuch perceptions ; and 
it is of fingular tife to thofe who have time 
for reading and thinking : but education 
in a charity-fchool is fo flight, as to ren- 
der it doubtful^ whether it be not more 
hurtful by foftering lazinefs, than advan- 
tageous by conveying iftflrudlion. The 
natural impreflions of religion ^nd mora- 
lity, if not obfcured by vitious habits, are 
Sufficient for good condudl : preferve a 
man from vice by conftant labour, and 
he will not be deficient in his duty eithei* 
to God or to inan. Hefiod, an ancient 
and refpedlable poet, fays, that God hath 
placed labour as a guard to virtue. More 
integrity accordingly will be found among 
a number of induftrious poor^ taken at 
random, than among the fame number in 
any other clafs. 

1 heartily approve every regulation that; 

tends to prevent idlenefs. Chief Juftice 

Hale fays, *^ That prevention of poverty 

Ma " and 
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*^ and idlenefs would do more good than 
^^ all the gibbets, whipping^pofts, and 
*' gaols in the kingdom." In that view, - 
gaming-houfes ought to be heavily taxed^ 
as well as horfe-racing, cock-fighting, and 
all meetings that encourage idlenefs. The 
admitting low people to vote for members 
of parliament, is a fource of idlenefs, cor- 
ruption, and poverty. The fame privilege 
is ruinous to every iinall parliament-bo-* 
rough. Nor have I any difficulty to pro- 
nounce, that the admitting the populace 
to vote in the ele<flion of a parifh-minifter, 
a frequent pradlice in Scotland, is pro- 
dudlive of the fame pernicious efFeds. 

What then is to be the refult of the 
foregoing enquiry ? Is it from defedl of 
invention that a good legal eftablifhment 
for the poor is not yet difcovered ? or is it 
impradlicable to make any legal eftablifh- 
ment that is not fraught with corruption? 
I incline to the latter, for the following 
reafon, no lefs obvious than folid. That 
in a legal eftablifhment for the poor, no 
diftindlion can be iilade between virtue 
and vice ; and confequently that every 
fuch eftablifhment muft be a premium for 
idlenefs. And where is the neceffity, af- 
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(-er all, of any public eflabliihment ? By 
what unhappy prejudice have people been 
led to thinks that the Author of our na- 
ture, fo beneficent to his favourite man in 
every othet refpcift, has abandoned the in- 
digent to famine and death, if municipal 
law interpofe not ? We need but infpedk 
the human heart to be convinced, that 
perfons in diftre£s are his peculiar care« 
Not only has he made it our duty to af- 
ford them relief, but has fuperadded the 
paflion of pity to enforce the performance 
of that duty. This branch of our nature 
fulfils in perfedlion all the falutary pur- 
poles of charity, without admitting any 
one of the evils that a legal provifion is 
fraught with.. The contrivance, at the 
fame time, is extremely fimple : it leaves 
to every man the objeds as well as mea- 
fiire of his charity. No man efteems it a 
duty to relieve wretches reduced to po- 
verty by idlenefs and profligacy : they 
move not our pity ; nor do they expedl 
any good from us. Wifely therefore is it 
ordered by Providence, that charity fhould 
in every refpedl be voluntary, to prevent 
the idle and profligate from depending on 
jit for fupport. 

- This 
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This plan is 0a many refpedls cxcdknt. 
The exercife of charity, when free frofn 
compulfion, is highly pleafant. Thei^e is 
indeed little pleafure where charity is ren- 
dered unneceffary by municipal law ; but 
were that law laid afide, the gratification 
of pity would become one of our fweeteft 
enjoyments. Charity, like other afiec* 
tions, is envigorated by exercife, and 
no Icfs enfeebled by difufe. Providence 
withal hath fcattered benevolence among 
the fons of men with a liberal hand : 
and notwithftanding the obftru(5lion of 
municipal law, feldom is there found one 
fo obdurate, as to refill the impulfe of 
compaflion, when a proper objedl is pre- 
fented. In a well regulated government, 
promoting induftry and virtue, the per- 
fbns who need charity are not many ; and 
fuch perfons may with afliirance depend 
on the charity of their neighbours *. 

It may at the fame time be boldly af- 
firmed, that thofe who need charity, would 
be more comfortably provided for by the 

* The Italians are not more remarkable for a 
charitable difpofition^ tlian tlieir neighbours. No 
fewer however than fevcnty thoufand mendicant 
friars live there upon voluntary charity ; and I have 
DOC heard that any one of them ever died of want. 

plan 
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plan of Providence^ than by any legal e- 
ftabUfliment. Creatures loathlbme by dif- 
eafe or naftinefs, affedt the air in a poor- 
houfe ; and have little chance for life, 
without more care and kindlinefs than caii 
be expedled iroxn fervants, rendered cal- 
lous by continual fcenes of mifcry. G^n- 
fider, on the other hand, the confequences 
of voluntary charity, equally agreeable to 
the giver and receiver. The kindly con- 
nedlion it forms between them, grows 
ftronger and ftronger by reiteration ; and 
fquallid poverty, far from being an ob- 
ftrudion, excites a degree of pity, propor- 
tioned to the diflxefs. It may happen for 
a wonder, that an indigent perfon is over- 
looked J but for one who will lufFer by 
fuch negleft, multitudes fuflfer by com- 
pelled charity. 

But what I infift on with peculiar fatif- 
fadtion is, that natural charity is an illu- 
ftrious fupport to virtue. Indigent virtue 
can never fail of relief, becaufe it never 
fails to enflame compaffion. Indigent vice, 
on the contrary, raifes indignation more 
than pity {a) ; and therefore can have little 
profpedl of relief. What a glorious en- 
{a) Elements of Criticifin» ch. s. psirt 7. 

citement 
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dtemcnt to induftry and virtue, and how 
difcouraging to idlenefs and vice ! Will 
it be thought chimerical to obferve fur- 
ther, that to leave the indigent on Provi- 
dence, will tend to improve manners as 
tsrell as virtue among the lower ckfles ? 
No man can thii^k himfelf fecure againft 
being reduced to depend on his neighbours 
for bread. The influence of that thought, 
will make every one folicitous to acquire 
the good will of others. Lamentable it is, 
that fo beautiful a ftrudlure Ihould be ra- 
zed to the foundation by municipal law, 
which, in providing ^r the poor, makes 
no diftinftion between virtue and vice^ 
The execution^ of the poor-laws would be 
impradlicable, were fuch a diftindlion at- 
tempted by enquiring into the condudt 
and character of every pauper. Where are 
judges to be found who will patiently fol- 
low out jfuch a dark and intricate expifca- 
tion ? To accomplifh the tafk, a man 
tnuft abandon every other concern. 

In the firft Englifh ftatutes mentioned 
above, the legiflature appear carefully to 
have avoided compulfory charity : every 
meafure for promoting voluntary charity 
was firft try'd, before the fatal blow was 
2 ftruck^ 
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ftruck, empowering parifh- officers to im- 
pofe a tax for the poor. The legiflature 
certainly did not forefee the baneful con- 
fecjuences : but how came they not to fee 
that they were dillrufting Providence, de- 
claring in efiedl, that the plan eflabliflied 
by our Makei" for the poor, is infufficient ? 
Many are the municipal laws that enforce 
the laws of nature, by additional rewards 
and punifliments ; but it was fingularly 
bold to abolilh the natural law of charity^ 
by eftablifhing a legal tax in its (lead* 
Men will always be mending : what a con- 
fufed jumble do they make, when they at- 
tempt to mend the laws of Nature \ Leave 
Nature to her own operations : fhe under- 
ftands them the beft. 

Few regulations are more plaufible than 
what are political ; and yet few are more 
deceitful. A writer, blind with partiality 
for his country, makes the following ob- 
iervations upon the 43*^ Elifab. eflablilli- 
ing a maintenance for the poor. ** Laws 
*' have been enabled in many other coun- 
*' tries, which have puniflied the idle beg- 
** gar, and exhorted the rich to extend 
*' their charity to the poor : but it is,,pe- . 
" culiar to the humanity of Enghmd, to 

Vql.IIL N " have 
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" have made their fupport a matter of 
" obligation and neceflity on the more 
" wealthy. The Engli{h feem to be the 
*' firll nation in Europe in fcience, arts, 
" and arms; they like wife are pofTefTed 
" of the freeft and moft perfedl of confti- 
*^ tutions, and the bleffings confequential 
*' to that freedom. If virtues in an indi- 
^ vidual are fometimes fuppofed to be re?- 
" warded in this world, I do not think it 
*' too prefumptuous to fuppofe, that na- 
** tional virtues may likewife meet with 
** their reward. England hath, to its pe- 
*' culiar honour, not, only made their poor 
^^ free, but hath provided a certain and 
" folid eftablifhment to prevent their ne- 
*' cefTities and indigence, when they a- 
*' rife from what the law calls the aft of 
'' God : and are not thefe beneficent and 
" humane attentions to the miferies of our 
" fellow-creatures, the firft of thofe poor 
*' pleas which we are capable of offering,. 
" in behalf of our imperfe(5lions, to an all- 
^^ wife and merciful Creator ! '* To this 
writer I oppofe another, whofe refle<flions 
arc more found. " In England, there is 
^ an acl of the legidature, obliging every 
" Ijariflx to maintain its ov/n poor. Scarce 

" any 
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any man living, who has not feen the 
effedls of this law, but muft approve of 
'*' it ; and yet fuch are its effects, that the 
^* ftreets of London are filled with objedls 
** of mifery beyond what is feen in any 
other city. The labouring poor, de- 
pending on this law to be provided in 
** ficknefs and old age, are little folicitous 
■*' to fave, and "become habitually profufe. 
**' The principle of charity is eftablifhed 
*^ by Providence in the human heart, for 
^* relieving thofe who are difabled to work 
*' for themfelves. And if the labouring 
^* poor had no dependence but on the 
^' principle of charity, they would be 
" more religious ; and if they were influ- 
^^ enced by religion, they would be lefs a- 
^' bandoned in their behaviour. Thus 
*' this feeming-good ad turns to a na- 
*' tional evil : there is more diflrefs a- 
" mong the poor in London than any 
*' where in Europe ; and more drunken- 
^* nefs both in males and females [a)'' 

1 am aware, that during the reign of E- 
lifabeth, feme compulfion might be ne- 
cefTary to prefervc the poor from flarving. 

[a) Author cf Anj^cloui's leUers, 

N 2 Ha- 
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Her father Henry Had fequcftered all tliq 
hofpitals, a hundred and ten in number, 
and fquandered their revenues ; he had, 
alfo demoUfhed all the abbeys. By thefe 
means, the poor were reduced to a mi- 
ferable condition ; efpeci^lly as privatq 
charity, for want of exercife, was at a 
low ebb. That critical jundlure required 
indeed help from the legiflature : and a, 
temporary provifion for the poor would 
have been a proper meafure ; fo contrived 
as not to fuperfede voluntary charity, buq 
rather to promote it. Unlucky it is for 
England, that fuch a meafure was over- 
looked ; but Queen Elifabeth and her par- 
liaments ha4 not the talent of forefeeing 
confequences without the aid of experi- 
ence. A perpetual tax for the poor was 
impofed, the moft pernicious tax that ever 
was impofed in any country. 

With refpedl to the prefent times, the 
reafoii now given pleads againft abolifh- 
ing' at once a legal provifion for the poor. 
It may be taken for granted, that charity 
is in England not more vigorous at prefent, 
than it was in the dciys of Elifabeth. 
Would cur njiniftry but lead the way, by 
itiqwirig fomc zeal for a reformation, ex-^. 

jpediwts, 
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pedients would probably be invented for 
fupporting the poor, without unhinging 
voluntary charity. The following expe- 
dient is propofed, merely as a fpecimen. 
Let a tax be impofed by parliament on e- 
very parifli for their poor, variable in pro- 
portion to the number ; but not to exceed 
the half of what is neceflary : directing 
the landholders to make up quarterly, a 
lift of the names and condition of fuch 
perfons as in their opinion deferve charity ; 
with an eftimate of what each ought to 
have weekly. The public tax makes the 
half, and the other half is to be raifed by 
voluntary contribution. To prevent col- 
Jufion, the roll of the poor, and their 
weekly appointment, with a fubfcription 
of gentlemen for their part of the fum, 
Ihall be examined by the juftices of peace 
at a quarterly meeting ; who, on receiving 
fatisfadlion, muft order the fum arifing 
from the public tax to be diftributed a- 
mong the poor contained in the roll, ac-- 
cording to the eftimate of the landholders. 
As the public fund lies dead till the fub- 
fcription be completed, it is not to be ima- 
gined that any gentleman will ftand out 
\X, would be a public imputation on hia 

charac^er^ 
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' charadler. Far from apprehending any 
deficiency, confident I am, that every 
gentleman would confider it as honour- 
able to contribute largely. This agreeable 
work mud be blended, with fome degree 
of feverity, that of excluding from the roll 
every profligate, male or female. If that 
rule be fl:ri(5lly followed out, the innocent 
poor will diminifli daily ; fo as in time to 
be fafely left upon voluntai'y charity, with- 
out neceflity of any tax. 

But muft miferable wretches reduced to 
poverty by idlenefs or intemperance, be, 
in a Chriftian country, abandoned to dif- 
eafes and famine. This is the argument, fhal- 
low as it is, that has corrupted the indu- 
ftry of England, and reduced multitudes to 
difeafes and famine. Thofe who are able to 
work, may be locked up in a houfe of cor- 
redtion, to be fed with bread and water ; 
but with liberty of working for themfelves. 
And as for the remainder, their cafe is not 
defperate, when they have accefs to fuch 
tender-hearted perfons as are more emi- 
nent for pity than for principle. If by nc- 
gle6l or overlighc any happen to die of 
want, the example will tend more to re- 
formation ^ 
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formation, than the mod pathetic dif- 
courfe from the pulpit. 

Even at the hazard of lofing a few lives 
by negledl or overfight, common begging 
ought ftbfolutely to be prohibited. The 
moft profligate, are the moft impudent 
and the moft expert at feigning diftrefs. If 
begging be indulged to any, all will rufh 
into the public : idlers are fond of that 
wandering and indolent fort of life '; and 
there is no temptation to idlenefs more 
fuccefsful, than liberty to beg. In order to 
be relieved from common beggars, it has 
been propofed, to fine thofe who give them 
alms. Little penetration muft they have, 
to whom the infufficiency of fuch a re- 
medy is not palpable. It is eiify to give 
alms without being feen ; and compafllon 
will extort alms,, even at the hazard of 
fufFering for it ; not to mention, that every 
one in fuch a cafe would avoid the odious 
chara(5ler of an informer. The following 
remedy is fuggefted, as what probably may 
xmfwer. An officer muft be appointed in 
every parifli, with a competent falary, for 
apprehending and carrying to the work- 
houfe every ftrolling beggar ; under the 
penalty of lofing his ofiice, with what fa- 

larv 
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lary is due to him, if any beggar be found 
ftrolling four and twenty hours after the 
fadl comes to his knowledge. In the 
workhoufe fuch beggars fhall be fed with 
bread and water for a year, but with li- 
berty of working for themfelves. 

I declare refoiutely againft a perpetual 
tax for the poor. . But if there muft' be 
fuch a tax, I know of none lefs fubverfive 
of induftry and morals than that eftablifli- 
ed in Scotland, obliging the landholders 
in every parifh to meet at ftated times, in 
order to provide a fund for the poor; but 
leaving the objecfls of their charity, and the 
meafure, to their own humanity and dif- 
cretion. In this plan, there is no encroach- 
ment on the natural duty of charity, but 
only that the minority muft fubmit to the 
opinion of the majority. 

In large towns, where the charadler and 
circumftances of the poor are not fo well 
known as in country- parilhes, the follow- 
ing variation is propofed. Inftead of land- 
holders, who are proper in country-pa- 
riflies ; let there be in each town-parifh a 
ftanding committee choftn by the propri- 
etors of houfes, the third part to be chan- 
ged annually. This committee with the 
I 1 minlftei". 
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miniftcr, make up a lift of fuch as deferve 
charity^ adding an eftimate of what, with 
their own labour, may be fufficient for 
each of them. The minifter, with one or 
two of the committee, carry about this 
^ lift to every family that can afford charity, 
fuggefting what may be proper for each 
to contribute. This lift, with an addition 
of the fum contributed or promifed by 
each houfeholder, muft be aflSxed on the 
principal door of the parifli-church, ta 
honour the contributors, and to inform 
the poor of the provifion made for them. 
Some fuch mode may probably be eflfec- 
tual, without tranfgrefling the bounds of 
voluntary charity. But if any one obfti^ 
nately refufe to contribute after feveral ap- 
plications, the committee at their difcre- 
tion may tax him. If it be the poffeflbr 
who declines contributing, the tax muft 
be laid upon him, referving relief againft 
his landlord. 

In great towns, the poor, who ought to 
be prohibited from begging, are lefs known 
than in country-parifties : and among a 
croud of inhabitants, it is eafier for an in- 
dividual to efcape the public eye when he 
with-holds charity, than in country-pa-* 
Yql.UL riflaes. 
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jiflies. Both defe6:s would be remediccl 
by the plan above propofed : it will ^bring 
to light, in great qities, the poor who de- 
ferve charity ;. and it will bring to light e^ 
very perfon who with-holds charity* 
, In every regulation for the poqr, EngUfh 
^nd Scotch^ it is taken foir granted, that 
the poor are tp be maintained in their own 
houfes. Parochial poor-houfes are creep- 
ing into fafhion : a few are already erect- 
ed both in England and Scotland j and 
there is depending in parliaRxent a plan for 
eftablifhing poqr-houfes in every part of 
England. Yet whether they ought to be 
preferred to the accuftomed mode, deferves 
lerious confider^tion. The eredlioij and 
management qf a poor-houfe are expenfivg 
articles ; and if they do not upoqi the 
whole appear clearly beneficial, it is better 
to ftop jfhqrt in time. 

Economy is the great motive that inr 
plines people to this new mode of provi- 
ding for the poor. It is imagined, that 
numbers cqlledled at a common table; can 
be ni^intained at lefs expence than in fepa- 
rate houfes ; and foot-foldicrs are given 
for an example, who could not live on 
\\\civ pay if they did not mefs together. 

Put 
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But A* 'c4fts i¥t not parallel; Soldiers^ 
having tfee management of their pay^ can 
Gliib'fbi* a bit? df toe«. But a6 flie inhabi- 
tahtfe^^f i' p6or-hotife are maiiitainfed by 
the public, the ikttie quantity of provifiotid 
miift be allotted to' each ; as thefd can bcf 
no good rule for feparating thofe who eat! 
much from thofe who eat little. The con- 
fequcnce is what may be expecEled : thef 
bulk of them referve part of their vi(ftuals 
for purchafing ale or fpirits. It is vain ta 
expedt work from them 2 poor wretches 
void of ftiamc will never work ferioufly, 
where the profit accrues to the public, noti 
to themfelves^ Hunger is the only effec- 
tual means for compelling fuch perfons to 
work. 

Where the poor are? fupported in their^ 
own houfes, the firft thing that is done^ 
or ought to be! done, is to eftimtate what 
each can earn by their own labour } and 
as far only as that falls Ihort of mainte- 
nance, is there place for charity. They 
iFfiW be as induftripus as poffible, becauftf 
they work for themfelves j and a weekly 
futti of cliarity under their own manage- 
ment, will turn to better account^ than iu^ 
a poor4ioul^, under the.dirc(^on of mer- 
jO 2 ^enaiies. 
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Ql?%Y^?%:^ha^ ^^^ TwJts ,eat?:very«; little. 
|LqO:i>;fnqat;.;,an4:tJ^t t^e Jaakarieain; fjaK-n 
tijqu^a?', ^^that tw?i:a maft fprmvi^fjle io*- 
f?intf y^t were uoaiataified at an exftCPCe. ^ f#f^ 
bekyvs! that of aQersian^ Wafersi cakee, 
bfHled rice, wtih iil^aJl bits of mmtoa or 
pialliEit, .were their higbeft. ente;rtainHieati 
fei:meiued liquors being abfohitely .prafai** 
b.itfd. The famous ^ontecuGuli fays^ Jthat 
the Janizaries eat; but: once a-day^ about 
fuu-i]et ; a^d that cuftom makes ix-mfj* 
Negroes are maintai»!d in the Wi^ indict 
at a very.ftnall expenqe. A bit of ground 
is, allotted to them for railing ^eg^Jtables, 
which they cultivate on Sunday, being 
employed all the reft of the week in labour- 
ing, for their matters. They receive a 
weekly^ allowance of dry'd filli, about a 
|K)und and a half ; imd. their only drink 
is water. Yet by vegetables and water 
with a morfel of dry'd.fifh, thefe people 
are fuflSciently no]arifted to perlprm the 
hardeft labour in a n\9ft enervating pli- 
mate, I would not have the poor to be 
yampered, which might prove a bad ex- 
ample to the induftrious, : if they^ be fup- 

~ ported 
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pMtoSL in tiie moft'fmgal manner, the 

dxxxjf\o£ dkAvity i^4iAfiXkA. > ^And in no o« 

thifer manner can tfe^r be iuppbrted fo frn^- 

giilly/Sas'^t(yieave td their* dwii ^ifpiAfal 

wlifat tlsejr Wceive inchat^ity. Notapeii- 

fiy v^iH be- laid out ^ on ferihtented* liquort, 

untefs ~p6£))iaps as a* medicine' in iicknefb. 

Nor dosgs'thdr low fate call 'for pitjr. Ale 

Blokes no part of the maintenance of thofe 

in Scotland who live by the fweat of their 

brdws* Water is their only drink ; and 

yet they lire comfortably, without ever 

thifeAifeg tof pityitfg themfel*'es. Many 

geMlenblen drink nothing but water ; whb 

|fe*l no decay either in health tir vigour. 

The fjferfon however whb^ ihould propofc 

to banifli ale from a pdoivhoufe, would be 

exclaimed againft as hard-hearted afid 

void of charity. The difference indeed is 

great between what is done voluntarily, 

and what is done by compulfion. It is 

provoking to hear of the petulance and e- 

ven luxury of the Englifh poor. Not a 

perfbn in London who lives by the parifli- 

charity will deign to eat brown bread ; 

and in feveral parts of England, many 

who receive large fums from tha*- fund, 

art in the conftaat cuftom of drinking tea 

twice 
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twice a-day. Will one incline to labotuf 
where idlenefs and beggary ire fb much 
encouraged ? 

But what objeftion, it will- be urged^ 
lies againil adopting in a poor-houfe the 
plan mentioned, giving to no perfon inr 
money more than what his work, juftly 
eftimated, falls fhort of maintenance ^ Ic 
is eafy to forefee, that this plan can never 
anfwer in a poor-houfe. The materials 
for work muft be provided by mercenary 
oflSicers ; who muft alfo be trufted with 
the difpofal of the made work, for behoof 
of the poor people. Thefe operations mJty 
go on fweetly a year or two, under ther 
influence of novelty and zeal for improve- 
ment ; but it would be chimerical to ex- 
pedl for ever ftridt fidelity in mercenary 
officers, whofe management cannot eafily 
be checked. Computing the expence of 
this operofe management, and giving al- 
lowance for endlefs frauds, in purchafing 
and felling, I boldly affirm,, that the plan 
would turn to no account, Confider next 
the weekly fum given in charity : people 
confined in a poor-houfe have no means 
for purchafing neceflaries but at a futlery, 

where 
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wheFC' they will certainly be impofed on^ 
and their money go no length* 

We are now ripe for a comparifon with 
rtfpei^ to economy. Many a houfeholder 
tsx Edinburgh makes a fhift to maintain a 
family with4iLeir gain of four £hilling&/>^r 
week, amounting to ten pounds eight flail- 
Jings yearly. Seldom are there fewer than 
four or five perfons in fuch a family ; the 
hufband, the wife, and two or three chil- 
dren. Thus four or five perfons can be 
ijaaintain'd under eleven pounds yearly. 
But are they maintain'd fo cheap in the E- 
dinburgh poor-houfe ? Not a fingle perfbn 
diere but at an average cofts the public at 
leaft four pounds yearly. Nor is this alL 
A great fum remains tio be taken into the 
computation, the intereft of the fum for 
building, yearly reparations, expence of 
managepient, wages to fervants, male and 
^ female, A proportion of this great fum 
muft be laid upon each perfon, which 
fwells thp expence of their maintenance. 
And when every particular is taken into 
the account, I have no hefitation to pro- 
nounce, that laying afide labour altogether, 
a man can make a Ihift to maintain him- 

felf 
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felf privately at half of the cxpence that is 
neceflary in a poor-houfe. 

So far we have travelled on folid ground ; 
and what follows is equally folid. Among 
the induftrious, not many are reduced fb. 
low, but that they can make fome fliift 
for themfelves. The quantity of labour 
that can be performed by thoie who re- 
quire aid, cannot be brought under any 
accurate eftimation. To pave the way to 
a conjedure, thofe who are reduced to. 
poverty by diflblutenefs or flieer idlenefs,^ 
ought abfolutely to be rejefted as unwor- 
thy of public charity. If fuch wretches 
can prevail on the tender-hearted to relieve 
them privately, fo far well : they ought 
not to be indulged with any other hope. 
Now laying thefe afide, the quantity of 
labour may be fairly computed as half 
maintenance. Here then is another great 
article laved to the public. If a man can 
be maintained privately at hilf of what is^ 
neceflary in a poor-houfe, his work, 
reckoning it half of his maintenance, 
brings down the fum to the fourth part of 
what is neceflary in a poor-houfe. 

Undifl:inguilhed charity to the deferving^ 
and undeferving^ has multiply'd the poor ; 
Z and 
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and will : fltniultiply them more ajad.more 
without end. Let it be , publkly; known 
that Jthfttdiffolute and idle haye no chance 
to.hcipxit.ioil a charity-roll; thq ppor, inr 
ilead}.of . increafing^ will gradually <,limi- 
niXh^ till Jione be left but proper objeds of 
charity, ?fu<:h as have been reduced to in- 
digence by old age ojr innocent misfortune. 
And if that rule be ftridlly adhered to, the 
maintenance of the poor will not be a 
heavy burden^ After all, a houfe for the 
poor jpaay paffibly be a frugal fcheme in 
JEjcigland where the parifh-nites are high, 
in t|ie town of Bedford for example. In 
Scotland, it is undoubtedly a very unfru- 
gal fcheiue. 

Hitherto of a poor-houfe with refpedl 
to economy. There is another point of 
(liU greater moment ; which is to coniider 
the influence it has on the manners of the 
ifihabitants. A number of perfons, ftran- 
gers to each other, and differing in temper 
and manners, can^ never live comfortably 
together : will ever the fobcr and innocent 
make a tolerable focicty v/ith the idle and 
profligate ? In our pvoor-houfcs iiccording- 
ly, cjuiirrels and complnuts wxz cixllcls. 
The fimily fociety aiui th:;: of :i \\?::yy.\ ini- 

Vo^. IIL ' P dcr 
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der government, are prompted by the 
common nature of man ; and none other. 
In monafteries and nunneries, envy,^ de- 
tradion, and heart-burning, never ceafe. 
Sorry I am to obferve, that in feminaries 
of learning concord and good-will do not 
always prevail, even among the profeffors. 
What adds greatly to the difeafe in a poor- 
houie, is that the people fhut up there, be- 
ing lecure of maintenance, are reduced to 
a ftate of abfolute idlenefs, for it is in vain 
to think of making them work : they have 
no care, nothing to keep the blood in mo- 
tion. Attend to a ftate fo different front 
what is natural to us. Thofe who are in- 
nocent and harmlcfs, will languifh, turn 
difpirited, and tire of life. Thofe of a 
buftling and reftlefs temper, will turn four 
and peevifh for want of occupation ; they 
will murmur againft their fuperiors, pick 
quarrels with their neighbours, and fow 
difcord every where. The worfl of all is, 
that a poor-houfe never f^iils to corrupt 
the morals of the' inhabitants : nothing 
tends fa much to promote vice and im- 
n>orality, as idlenefs among a number of 
]ov/ people collcftcd in one place. Among 
no fee of people docs profligacy more a- 

bounds 
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bounds than among xh& feamen in Green- 
wich hofpital. 

A poor-houfe tends to corrupt the body 
no lefs than the mind. It is a nurfery of 
difeafes, foftered by dirtinefs and crouding. 

To this fcene let us oppofe the condition 
of thofe who are fupported in their own 
houfes. They are laid under the neceffity 
of working with as much affiduity as ever ; 
and as the fum given them in charity is at 
their own difpofal, they are careful to lay 
it out in the moft frugal manner. If by 
parfimony they can fave any finall part, it 
is their own ; and the hope of encreafing 
this little ftock, fupports their fpirits and 
redoubles their induftry. They live inno- 
cently and comfortably, becaufe they live 
induftrioufly j and induftry, as every one 
knows, is the chief pleafure of life to thofe 
who have acquired the habit of being con- 
ftantly employ'd. 
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SKETCH Xr. 

A Great City confidered in Phyfical^ Morat^ 
and Political Vicivs^ 



N all ages an opinion has been prevav 
lent, that a great city is a great evil ; 
and that a capital may be too great for the 
ftate, as a head may be for the body. 
Confidering however the vpry fliallow rea- 
fons that have been given for this opinion, 
it Ihould feem to be but flightly foimded. 
There are feveral ordinances limiting the 
extent of Paris, and prohibiting new 
buildings beyond the prefcribed bounds ; 
the fird of which is by Henry li. ann. 1549. 
Thefe ordinances have been renewed from 
time to time, down to the 1672, in which 
year there is an edi(5l of Louis XIV. to the 
fame purpofe. The reafons affigned are, 
^' Firft, That by enlarging the city, the 
*' air would be rendered unwholefome. 
** Second, That cleanmg the flreets would- 
" prove a great additional labour, Third,^ 
** That adding to the number of inhabi- 
** tants would raife the price of provi- 

" ConSj 
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" fions, of labour, and of manufacflures. 
" Fourth, That ground would be covered 
" with buildings inftead of corn, which 
" might hazard a fcarcity. Fifth, That 
'' the country would be depopulated by 

the defire that people have to refort to 
" the capita). And, laftly, That the dif- 
*' ficulty of governing fuch numbers, 
^* would be an encouragement to robbery 
*' and murder.'* 

In thefe reafons, the limiting the extent 
of the city and the limiting the number of 
inhabitants are jnmbled together, as if 
they were the fame. The only reafons 
that regard the former, are the fecond and 
fourth ; and thefe, at beft, are trifling. 
The firft reafon urged againft enlarging 
the city, is a folid reafon for enlarging 
it, fuppofing the numbers to be limited y 
for crouding is an infallible nieans to ren- 
der the air unwholefome. Paris, with the 
fame number of inhabitants that were in 
the days of the fourth Henry, occupies 
thrice the fpace, much to the health as 
well as comfort of the inhabitants. Hcid 
the ordinances mentioned been made ef- 
fedual, the houfes in Paris muft all have 
been built ftory above ftory, afcending to 

the 
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the iky like the txjwer of Babel. Before 
*the great fire anno 1666 ^ the plague was 
frequent in London ; but by widening the 
ftreet$ and enlarging the houfes, there has 
not fince been known in that great city, 
'^Einy contagious diftemper th^t deferves 
.t^e name of a plague. The third, fifth, 
.^nd laftreafpns, conclude againft permit- 
ting aijy addition to the niimber of inha- 
bitants ; but conclude nothing againft en- 
larging the town. In a word, the mea- 
fure adopted in thefe ordinances has little 
or no tendency to correcfb the evils com- 
plained of ; and infallibly would enflame 
the chief of them. The n^eafure that 
ought to have been adopted, is to limit 
the number of inhabitants, not the extent 
of the town. 

Queen Elifabeth of England, copying 
the French ordinances, iiToed a procla- 
,mation a7i7io 1602, prohibiting any new 
buildings within three miles of London. 
The preamble is in the follovdng words : 
** That forefeeing the great and manifold 
" inconveniencies and mifchiefs which 
" daily grow, and are likely to increafe, 
" in the city and fuburbs of London, by 
*' confluence of people to inhabit the 

" fixmej 
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" fame; not only by reafon that fucli 
*' multitudes can hardly be governed, to 
" fervc God and obey her Majefly, with- 
" out coaftituting an addition of new of- 
" ficers, and enlarging their avithority ; 
^* but alfo can hardly be provided of food 
" and other necefFaries at a reafonable 
** price ; and finally, that as fuch multi- 
** tudes of people, many of them poor 
** who muft live by begging or worfe 
*^ means, are heaped Mp together, and in 
" a, fort fniothered \Tith many children 
*' and fervants in one houfe or fmall te- 
" nement ; it muft needs follow, if any 
" plague or other univerfal ficknefs come 
" araongft them, that it would prefehdy 
" fpread through the whole city and con- 
" fines, and alfo into all parts of the realm." 
There appears as little accuracy in this 
proclamation, as in the French ordinances. 
The fame error is obfervable in both, 
which is the limiting the extent of the 
city, inftead of limiting the number of 
inhabitants. True it is indeed, that the 
regulation would have a better eiTecfl iu 
London than in Paris. As ftone is in 
plenty about Paris, houfes there may be 
c:Kried to a very great height ; and are 

adiially 
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adlually fo carried in the old town : but 
there Jbeing no ftone about London, the 
houfes formerly were built of timber, now 
of brick ; materials too frail for a lofty e- 
difice. 

. Proceeding to particulars, the firft ob- 
jedlion, which is the expence of governing 
a great multitude, concludes againft the 
number of inhabitants, not againft the ex- 
tent of the city. At the fame time^ the 
objedtion is at beft doubtful in point of 
fadl. Tho' vices abound in a great city, 
requiring the ftridleft attention of the ma- 
giftrate ; yet with a well-regulated police, 
it appears lefs expenfive to govern 600,000 
in one city, than the fame number in ten 
different cities. The fecond objedlion, 
viz. the high price of provifions, ftrikes 
only againft numbers, not extent. Befide, 
whatever might have been the cafe in the 
days of Elifabeth, when agriculture and 
internal commerce were in their infancy ; 
there are at prefent not many towns in 
England, where a temperatq man may 
live cheaper than in London. . The hazard 
of contagious diftempers, which is the 
third objection, is an invincible argument 
againft limiting the cxrcr+t of a great town. 
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It is mentioned above, that from the year 
1666, when the ftreets were widened and 
the houfes enlarged, London has never 
been once vifited by the plague. If the 
proclamation had taken effecft, the houfes 
muft have been fo crouded upon each o- 
ther, and the ftreets fo contracted, as to 
have occafioned plagues ftill more fre- 
quently than before the year 1 666. 

The Queen's immediate fucceflbrs were 
not more clear-fighted than fhe had been* 
In the year 1624, King James iffued a pro- 
clamation againft building in London up- 
on new foundations. Charles I. iffiied 
two proclamations to the fame purpofe ; 
one in the year 1625, and one in the year 
1630. 

The progrefs of political knowledge has 
unfolded many bad effedls of a great 
city, more weighty than any urged in 
thefe proclamations. The firfl I Ihall 
mention, is, that people born and bred in 
a great city are commonly weak and effer- 
minate. Vegetius {a) obferving, that men 
bred to hufbandry make the beft foldiers, 
ftdds what follows. " Interdum tameu 

{a) De re militarl, lib. i. cap. 3. 

Vol. III. Q " necen^^?.^; 
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^* neceffitas exigit, etiam urbanos ad ar- 
^' ma compelli : qui ubi nomen dedcrc 
" militisB, primum laborare, decurrere, 
" portare pondus, et folem pulveremque 
** ferre, Condifcant ; parco Vi&u utantur 
" et ruftico ; iriterdum fub divo, inter- 
" dum fub papilionibus^ commorentur. 
" Tunc demum ad ufum erudiantur ar- 
*' morum : et fi longior expeditio emergit, 
" in angariis plurimum detinendi funt, 
" proculque habendi a civitaiis illecebris : 
" ut eo modo, et corporibus eorum robur 
" accedat, et animis *." The luxury of 
a gi;eat city defcends from the higheft to 

* ** But fometimes there is a neceffity for arming 
/• the townfpeople, and calling them out to fcrvice. 
** When this is the cafe, it ought to be the firft 
** care, to enure them to labour, to march them 
«* up and down the country, to make them carry 
** heavy burdens, and to harden them againft the. 
** weather. Their food fliould be coarfe and fcanty, 
^* and they fhould be habituated tp fleep alternately 
•* in their tents, and in the open air. Then is the 
«* time to iftftrufl: them in the exercife of their arms. 
** If the expedition is a diftarit one, they fhould be 
" chiefly employ 'd in the ftations of pofts or ex- 
** prefles, and removed as much as poffible from 
V the dangerous allurements that abound in large 
*' cities J that thus they may be envigorated both 
<* in mind and body.'* 

th6 
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the loweft, iafedling all ranks of men ; 
and there is little opportunity in it for 
fuch exercife as to render the body vigo- 
rous and robu^l. 

The foregoing is a phyfical objedlion a- 
gainft a great city : the next regards mo- 
rality. Virtue is exerted chiefly in re- 
ftraint : vice, in giving freedom to defire. 
Moderation and felf-command form a 
charadler the moft fufceptible of virtue : 
fuperfluity of animal fpirits, and love of 
pieafure, form a characfler the moft liable 
to vice. Low vices, pilfering for example^ 
or lying, draw few or no imitators ; but 
vices that indicate a foul above reftraint, 
produce many admirers. Where a man 
boldly ftruggles againft unlawful reftraint, 
he is juftly applauded and imitated ; and 
the vulgar are not apt to diftinguifn nicely 
between lawful and unlawful reftraint : 
the boldnefs is vifible, and they pierce no 
deeper. It is the unruly boy, full of a- 
nimal fpirits^ w^ho at public fchool is ad- 
mired and imitated ; not the virtuous and 
modeft. Vices accordingly that Ihow fpi- 
rit, are extremely infedlious j virtue very 
little. Hence the corruption of a great 
city, which iacreafes more and more in 
0^2 proportion 
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proportion to the number of inhabitants^ 
But it is fufiicient here barely to mention 
that objedlion, becaufe it has been for- 
merly infifted on. 

The following bad effedls are more of 
i political nature. A great town is a pro-* 
felTed enemy to the free circulation of mo- 
ney. The current coin is accumulated in 
the capital : and diftant provinces muft 
fink into idlenefs ; for without ready mo- 
ney neither arts nor manufadlurcs can 
flourifh. Thus we find lefs and lefs adli- 
vity, in proportion commonly to the di- 
fiance from the Capital ; and an abfolute 
torpor in the extremities. The city of 
Milan affords a good proof of this obfer-* 
vation. The money that the Emperor of 
Germany draws from it in taxes is carried 
to Vienna ; not a farthing left but what is 
barely fufficient to defray the expence of. 
government. Manufadlures and commerce 
have gradually declined in proportion to 
the fcarcity of money ; and that city 
which the laft century contained 300,000 
inhabitants, cannot now mufter above 
90,000 *. It may be obferved befide, that 

as 

* Is not the following inference from tkefe ptc- 

miffe? 
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as horfes in a great city muft be provided 
y^ith provender from a diftance, the coun- 
try is robbed of its dung, which goes to 
the rich fields round the city. But as ma- 
nure laid upon poor land, is of more ad- 
vantage to the farmer, than upon what is 
already highly improved, the depriving 
diftant parts of manure is a lofs to the na- 
tion in general. Nor is this all : The 
dung of an extenfive city, the bulk of it 
at lead, is fo remote from the fields to 
which it muft be carried, that the expence 
of carriage fwallows up the profit. 

Another bad effedl of accumulating mo- 
ney in the capital is, that it raifes the price 
of labour. The temptation of high wages 
in the capital, robs the country of its beft 

mifles well founded, that it would be a ruinous 
mealure to add Bengal to the Britifh dominions I 
In what manner would the territorial revenues and 
other taxes be remitted to London ? If in hard 
coin, that country would in time be drained of 
money, its manufactures would be annihilated, and 
depopulation enfue. If remitted in commodities, 
the public would be cheated, and little be added to 
the revenue. A land-tax laid on as in Britain would 
be preferable in every refpeft j for it would be paid 
by the EaftJndia company as proprietors of Bengal 
without deduftion of a farthing. 

hands* 
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band's. And as they who refoit to the ca- 
pital arc commonly young people, who 
fcmove as fbdn as they are fit for work^. 
diftant provinces are burdened with their 
maintenance^ without reaping any benefit 
by their labour. 

But 6f alii the mofl deplorable efFe<5l of 
a great city, is the preventing of popula- 
tion, by fhortening the lives of its inhabi- 
tants. t)oes.a capital fwell in proportion 
to the numbers that are drained from the 
country ? Far from it. The air of a po- 
pulous city is infe(5led by multitudes^ 
trouded together ; and people there fel- 
dora jnake out the ufual time of life. 
With refpedl to London in particular, the 
fa6l cannot be diflembled. The burials 
in that immenfe city greatly exceed the 
births : the diflPerence fome aflSrm to be no 
lefs than ten thoufand yearly ; by the mofl: 
moderate computation, not under feven or 
eight thoufand. As London is far from 
being on the decline, that number muft be 
fupplied by the country ; and the annual 
fupply amounts probably to a greater num- 
ber, than were needed annually for re- 
cruiting our armies and navies in the late 
war with France, If fo, London is a 

greater 
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greater enemy to population, than a 
bloody war would be, fuppofing it even 
to be perpetual. What an enormous tax 
is Britain thus fubjedled to for fupporting 
her capital ! The rearing and educating 
yearly for London 7 or 8000 perfons, re- 
quire an immenfe fum* 

In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be 
relied on, the births and burials are near- 
ly equal, beiHg each of them about 1 9,000 
yearly \ and according to that computa- 
tion, Paris fhould need no recruits from 
the country. But in that city, the bills of 
mortality cannot be depended on for bu- 
rials. It is there univerfally the pradlice 
pf high and low, to have their infants 
nurfed in the country, till they be three 
years of age ; and confequently thofe who 
die before that age, are not inlifted. What 
proportion thefe bear to the whole is un- 
certain. But a guefs may be made from 
fuch as die in London before the age of 
three, which are computed to be one 
half of the whole that die {a). Now gi- 
ving the utmoft allowance for the healthi- 
nefs of the country above that of a town, 
children from Paris that die in the country 
(«) S^ Dr Price, p. 362. 

before 
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before the age of three, cannot be brought 
fo low as a third of thofe who die. On 
the other hand, the London bills of mor-r 
tality are lels to be depended on for births 
than for burials. None are inlifted but 
infants baptized by clergymen of the Eng- 
lifh church ; and the numerous childrei^i 
. of Papifts, Diffenters, and other fedlaries,^ 
^re left out of the account. Upon the 
whole, the difference between the births and 
burials in Paris and in London,^ is much 
lefs than it appears to be on comparing 
the bills of mortality of thefe two cities. 

At the fame time, giving full allowance 
for children who are not brought into the 
London bills of mortality, there is the 
higheft probability that a greater number of 
children are born in Paris than in London j 
and confequently, that the former requires 
fewer recruits from the country, than the 
latter. In Paris, domeftic fervants are en-^ 
couraged to marry : they are obferved to 
be more fettled than when bachelors, and 
more attentive to their duty. In London, 
fuch marriages are difcouraged, as ren- 
dering a fervant more attentive to his 
own family than to that of his ma- 
iler. But a fervant attentive to his own 
2 family* 
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family, will not, for his own fake, negledl 
that of his matter. At any rate, is he 
not more to be depended on, than a fer- 
vant who continues fingle ? What can 
be etpedled of idle and pampered bache- 
lors, but debauchery and every fort of 
corruption ? Nothing reftrains them from 
abfolute profligacy, but the eye of the ma- 
tter ; who for that reafon is their averfion 
not their love. If the poor-laws be named 
the folio of corruption, bachelor-fervants 
in London may well be confidered as a 
large appendix. And this attracSls the eye 
to the poor-laws, which indeed make the 
chief difference between Paris and Lqu- 
don, with refpedl to the prefent point. In 
Paris, certain funds are eftablifhed for the 
poor, the yearly produce of which admits 
but a limited number. As that fund is 
always pre-occupied, the low people who 
are not on the lift, have little or no pro- 
fpeft of bread, but from their own in- 
duftry ; and to the indurtrious, marriage 
is in a great meafure neceilary. la Lon- 
don, a parifli is taxed in proportion to the 
number of its poor ; and every perfon who 
is pleafed to be idle, is entitled to main- 
tenance. Moft things thrive by encou- 
VoL. IIL R ragcmenr, 
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ragement, and idlenefs above all. Cer- 
taiaty of maintenance, renders the low- 
people in England idle and profligate ; e- 
fpecially in London, where luxury pre- 
vails, and infect^ every rank. So infolent 
are the London poor, that fcarce one of 
them will condefcend to eat brown bread. 
There are accordingly in London, a much 
greater number of idle and profligate 
wretches, than in Paris, or in any other 
town in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants. Thefe wretches, in Dodlor 
Swift's ftyle^ never think of poflerity, be- 
caufe poflerity never thinks of them : men 
who hunt after pleafure, and live from 
day to day, have no notion of fubmitting 
to the burden of a family. Thefe caufes- 
produce a greater number of children in 
Paris than in London ; tho' probably they^ 
differ not much in populoufnefs. 
' I fhall add but one other objedlion to a 
great city, which is not flight. An over^ 
grown capital, far above a rival, has, by 
numbers and riches, a diftrefling influence 
in public affairs. The populace are duc- 
tile, and eafily milled by ambitious and 
ddigning magillrates. Nor are there 
w^anting critical times, in which fuch 

magiftrates,. 
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anagiftrates, acquiring artificial influence, 
may have power to difturb the public 
peace. That an overgrown capital may 
prove dangerous to fovereignty, has more 
than once been experienced both in Paris 
and London. 

It would give one the fpleen, to hear the 
French and Engl ifh zealoufly difputing a- 
bout the extent of their capitals, as if the 
profperity of their country depended oa 
that circumftance. To me it appears like 
one glorying in the king's-evil, or in any 
contagious diftemper. Much better em- 
ployed would they be, in contriving means 
for Icflening thefe cities. There is not a 
political meafure, that would tend more to 
aggrandize the kingdqm of France, or of 
Britain, than to fplit its capital into feve- 
ral great towns. My plan would be, to 
confine the inhabitants of London to 
100,000, compofed of the King and hio 
houfehold, fupreme courts of juflice, go- 
vernment-boards, prime nobility and gen- 
try, with necellary fliopkecpers, artilb, 
and other dependents. Let the rcfl of the 
inhabitants be diftributed into nine towns 
properly fituatcd, fome for internal com- 
merce, fome for foreign. Such a plan 
R z would 
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would difFufe life and vigour through e- 
very corner of the ifland. 

To execute fuch a plan, would, I ac- 
knowledge, require great penetration and 
much perfeverance. I fliall fuggeft what 
occurs at prefent. The firft ftep muft be^ 
to mark proper fpots for the nine towns, 
the moft advantageous for trade, or for 
manufadlures. If any of thefe fpots be 
occupied already with fmall towns, fo 
much the better. The next ftep is a capi- 
tation-tax on the inhabitants of London j 
the fum levied to be appropriated for en- 
couraging the new towns. One encou- 
ragement would have a good effed: ; which 
is, a premium to every man who builds in 
any of thefe towns, more or lefs, in pro- 
portion to the fize of the houle. This tax; 
would banifh from London, every manufac- 
ture but of the moft lucrative kind. When 
by this means, the inhabitants of London 
are reduced to a number not much above 
1 00,000, the near profpeiEl of being relie-^ 
ved from the tax, will make houfeholders 
adlive to banifh all above that number ; 
and to prevent a renewal of the tax, a 
greater number will never again be per-* 
juitted. It would require- much political 
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ikill to proportion the fums to be levied 
and diftributed, fo as to have their proper 
effedt, without overburdening the capital 
on the one hand, or giving too great en- 
couragement for building on the other, 
which might tempt people to build for the 
premium merely, without any further 
view. Much will depend on an advanta- 
geous fituation : houfes built there will 
always find inhabitants. 

The two great cities of London and 
Weftminfter are extremely ill fitted for lo- 
cal union. The latter, the feat of govern- 
ment and of the noblefle, infedls the for- 
jner with luxury and with love of fliow. 
The former, the feat of commerce, infe(5ls 
the latter with love of gain. The mixture 
of thefe oppofite paffions, is productive of 
every groveling vice. 
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Origin and Progrefs of American Nations^ 

TTAving no aqthentic materials for a na- 
tural hiftory of all the Americans, 
the following obfervations are confined to 
a few tribes, the bed known ; and to the 
kingdoms of Peru and MexicoT, as - they 
were at the date of the Spanifh conquefl. 

As there has not been difcovered any 
paffage by land to America. from the old 
world, no problem has more embarrafled 
the learned, than to account for the origin 
of American nations : there are as many 
different opinions as there are writers* 
Many attempts have been made for difco- 
vering a paffage by land ; but hitherto in 
vain. Kamflvatka, it is true, is divided 
from America by a narrow ftrait, full of 
iflands : and M. Buffon, to render the 
paffage flill more eafy than by thefe i- 
ilands, conjectures, that thereabout there 
jnay foriricrly have been a land-paffage, 
fwallowed up in later times by the ocean. 

There 
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There i& indeed great appearance of truth 
in this conjedure; as all the quadrupeds 
of the north of Afia fcem to have made 
their way to America ; the bear, for ex- 
ample, the roe, the deer, the rain-deer, 
the beaver, the wolf, the fox, the hare, 
the rat, the mole. He admits, that in A- 
merica there is not to be feen a lion, a ti- 
ger, a panther, or any other Afiatic qua- 
druped of a hot climate : not, fays he, for 
want of a land-paflage ; but becaufe the 
cold climate of Tartary, in which fuch a- 
nimals cannot fubfift, is an effedlual bar 
againft them ^. 

But to give fatisfadlion upon this fub- 
jeft, more is required than a paffage from 
Kamfkatka to America, whether by land 
or fea. An inquiry much more decifive is 
totally overlooked, relative to the people 
on the two fides of the ftrait ; particularly, 
whether they have the fame language. 

* Our author, wifh fingular candor, admits it 
. as a ftrong objeclion to his theory, that there are 
no rain-deer in Afia. But it is doing no more but 
juftice to fo fair a reafoner, to obferve, that accord- 
ing to the laceft accounts, there are plenty of rain- 
deer in the country of Kamlkatka, which of all is 
the ncareft to America. 

Now 
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Now by late accounts from JEluffia We aiie 
informed,, that ,thcre is no ^ffiaity ,li?tween 
the Kamlkafkan ,tongue^ and that of the 
Americans on the pppofite fide of the ftrait. 
Whence we may afTuredly ,conclujde, that 
the latter are not a colony of the former. 

But furthier.; , There are feveral cogent 
arguments to evince, that the Americans 
are not defcended from any people in thie 
north of Afia or in the north of Europe, 
Were they defp^nded from either, Labra- 
dor, or the adjacent countries, niuft have 
been firft peopjed., And as fayages are re- 
markably fond of their natal foil, they 
would have continued there, till compelled 
by over- population to fpread .wider for 
food. But the fadl is diredly contrary. 
When America was difcovered by the Spa- 
niards, Mexico and Peru were fully peo- 
pled ; and the other parts lels and lefs, in 
proportion to their diftance from thefe 
central countries. Fabry reports, that 
one may travel one or two hundred 
leagues north -weft from the Miflifippi^ 
without feeing a human face, or any ve- 
flige oi a houfe. And fome French officers 
fiy, that they travelled more than a hun- 
dred leagues from the delicious country 
X watered 
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watered by the Ohio, through Louifiana, 
without meeting a fingle family of fava- 
gcs. The civilization of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians, as well as their populoufnefs, 
make it extremely probable that they were 
the firft inhabitants of America. In tra- 
velling northward, the people are more 
and more ignorant and favage : the Ef- 
quimaux^ the mod northern of all, are 
the moft favage. In travelling fouth- 
ward, the Patagonians> the moft fouthcrn 
of all, are fo ftupid as to go naked in a 
bitter cold region. 

I venture ftill farther ; which is, to in- 
dulge a conjedlure, that America has not 
been peopled from any part of the old 
world. The external appearance of the in- 
habitants, makes this conjedlure approach 
to a certainty ; as they are widely different 
in appearance from any other known 
people. Excepting the eye-lafhes,^ eye- 
brows, and hair of the head, which is in- 
yariibly jet black, there is not a fingle* 
hair on the body of any American : no 
appearance of a beard. Another diftin- 
guiftiing mark is their copper colour, uni- 
formly the fame in all climates, hot and 
cold ; and differing from the colour of 

VoL.^IIL S every 
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every other nation. UUoa remarfc?, that 
the Americans of Cape Bratoq, nefeiBble 
the Peruvians,^ in compkxipn, in manners, 
and in cufloms ; the only viable diflTerence 
being, that the former jare of a larger fta^ 
ture. A third circumftance no lefs diftin- 
guilhing , is, that American childr/^n . arc 
born with down upon the ikin, which diir^ 
appears the eighth oar ninth day, and never 
grows again. Children of the old world 
are born with jfkins fmooth and polifhed| 
and no down appears till puberty. . v 

The Efquimaux are a different race from 
the reft of the Americans, if we can have 
any reliance on the mod flriking chai:ao^ 
teriftical marks. Of all the northern na- 
tions, not excepting the Laplanders, .they 
are of the fmalleft fize, few of them cx-r 
ceeding four feet in height. They have a 
head extremely grofs, hands and feet very 
fmall. That they are tame and gentle 
appears from what Ellis fays in his 
account of a voyage, anno 1747, for dif- 
covering a north- weft paflage, that they 
offered their wives to the failors, with ex- 
preflions of fatisfadion for being able to 
accommodate them. But above all, their 
beard and comple^don make the ftrongeft 

evidence 
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evidence of a diftindt race. There were 
lately at London^ two Efquimaux mea 
and their wives ; and I have the beft au- 
thority to affirm, that the men had a beard, 
thift indeed like that o£ 3, Nogay an Tartar ; 
that they were not of a copper colour like 
the other Americans, but yellow like people 
Jri the Nprth of Alia* 

It has been lately difcovered, that the 
language of the Efquimaux is the fame 
with that of the Gf eenlanders. A Danifti 
miffionary^ who by foiiie years refidence 
in Greenland had acquired the language 
of that country, made a voyage with Com- 
modore Pallifer to Newfoundland ann^ 
1764. Meeting a company of about two 
hundred Efquimaux, he was agreeably fur- 
prifed to hear the Greenland tongue. They 
received him kindly, and drew from him 
a promife to return the next year. And 
we are informed by Crantz, in his hiftory 
of Greenland, that the fl\me Danifli mif- 
fionary vifited them the next year, in 
company with the Rev. Mr Drachart. 
They agreed, that the difference between 
the Efquimaux language and that of 
Greenland, was not greater than between 
the dialeds of North and South Green- 
S 2 land, 
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land^ \diicli differ not fo mtich: as^'tdnt 
High and Low Dutch. Both naticms call 
themfel ves Innuit or KaraUt^ and^ call the 
Europeans Ai2^Aiw/. Their ftamrc,*fea>- 
tures^ manners, drefe^ tents, darts, and 
boats, are entirely thftfamCrf As the lan;^ 
guage of Greenland refembles not the lan*^ 
guage of Finland, Lapland, Norway^ Taiv- 
tary, nor that of the Sanlkcndte^, it is evi- 
dent, that neither the. EfqtiiniauXi' nop 
Grecnlanders area colony from any, of? the 
countries mentioned. Geographers beg^u 
now to conjedure, that Greenland is a ptft 
of the continent of North America, with- 
out intervention of any fea ^* 
. From the preceding fadls it may be con- 
cluded with the higheft probabiUty, that 
the continent of America fouth of the ri- 
ver St Laurence was not peopled from A- 
fia. Labrador on the north fide of that 
river, is thin of inhabitants j no people 
having been difcovered there but the Ef- 

* The Danes had a fettlement in Greenland long 
before Columbus faw the Weft Indies. Would it 
, not appear paradoxical to fay, that America was 
difcovered by the Danes long before the time of Co- 
lumbus, and long before they knew that they had 
made the difcovery ? 

quimaux. 
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quimaux, who are far fixjm being nume- 
jpoas^.. As they have plenty of food at 
liame^ they never could have had any 
tcmptadon to fend colonies abroad. And 
liicre is not the flighted probability, that 
any other.people more remote would, with- 
xmt neceflity, wander far from home to 
people Canada or any country farther 
iouth. But we are fcarce left to a con- 
:^^ure. The copper colour of the Cana- 
^dians, their want of beard, and other* 
charac^eriflical marks above mentioned, 
demonflxate them to be a race different 
from die Efquimaux, and different from 
any people inhabiting a country on the o- 
- rfier fide of Labrador. Thefe diftinguifh- 
• ing marks cannot be owing to the climate, 
which is the fame on both fides of the ri- 
ver St Laurence. L add, that as the cop- 
per colour and want of beard continue in- 
variably the fame in every variety of cli- 
mate, hot and cold, moifl and dry, they 
mufl depend on feme invariable caufe acl- 
ing uniformly ; which may be a fingula- 
rity in the race of people {a)^ but cannot 
proceed from the climate. 

If we can rely on the conjedlures of an 

{a) Preliminary Difcourfe. 

eminent 



eminent writer {a)j America emerged from 
the fea later tlian any other pare of the 
ktiown workl : and fuppofing the human 
' race to have been planted in America by 
the hand of God later than the days of 
Mofes, Adam and Eve might have been 
the firft parents of mankind, i. e. of ^11 
who at that time exiftcd, without being 
the firft parents of the Americans, The 
TerraSAuftralis-incognita'h feparated from 
the reft of the world by a wide ocean^ 
which carries a fliip round the earth with- 
out interruption *. How has that con- 
tinent been peopled? There is not the 
flighteft probability, that it ever has beeii 
joined to any other land. Here a local 
creation, if it may be termed fo, appears 
unavoidable ; and if we muft admit more 
than one a(5l of creation, even the appear* 
ance of difficulty, from reiteration of a(?ls, 
totally vanifheth. M. Buffon in his na- 
tural hiftory affirms, that not a fingle A-^ 
merican quadruped of a hot climate is 

* L^te difcoveries have annihilated the Terra Au' 
Jiralis incognita. The argument however remains 
in force, being equally applicable to many iflands 
fcattcred at a great dittan<!c from the continent in 
the immenfe South Sea. 
(<i) M. Buffoa. 

found 
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found in any other part of the earth : with 
re(pe6l to thefe we muft unavoidably ad- 
mit a local creation ; and nothing feems 
more natural, than under the fame a6t to 
comprehend the firft parents of the Ame- 
rican people. 

It is poflible, indeed, that a £hip with 
men and women may^ by contrary winds, 
be carried to a very diftant Ihore. But to 
ax;count thus for the peopling of America, 
will not be much reliflied. Mexico and 
Peru muft -have been planted before navi-* 
gation was known in the old world, at 
leaft before a lliip was brought to fuch 
jperfedlion as to bear a long courfe of bad 
weather. Will it be thought, that any 
fuppofitiou ought to be embraced, howc-r 
ver improbable, rather thaoi admit a fepa- 
rate creation. We are, it is true, much in 
the dark as to the condudl of creative pro- 
vidence J but every rational conjedlure 
leans to a feparate creation. America and 
the Terra Aujiralis muft have been planted 
by the Almighty with a number of ani- 
mals and vegetables, fome of them pecu- 
liar to thofe vaft continents: and when 
fuch care has been taken about inferior 
life, can fo wild a thought be admitted, 

as 
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as that man, the nobleft work of terre- 
ftrial creation, would be left to chance ? 
But it is fcarce neceffary to infill upon 
that topic, as the external charadters of 
the Americans above mentioned rejedl the 
fuppofition of their being d^fcended from 
any pepple of the old world. 

It is highly probable, that the fertile 
and delicious plains of Peru and Mexico^ 
were the firft planted of all the American 
countries ; being more populous at the 
time of the Spanifh invafion, than any o- 
ther part of that great continent. This 
conjedlure is fupported by analogy : we 
believe that a fpot, not centrical only but 
extremely fertile, was chofen for the pa- 
rents of the old world ; and there is not 
in America, a fpot more centrical or more 
fertile for the parents of the new world, 
than Mexico or Peru. 

Having thus ventured to ftate what oc- 
curred upon the origin of the Americans, 
without pretending to affirm any thing as 
certain, we proceed to their progrefs. The 
North -American tribes are remarkable 
with refpe<5t to one branch of their hiftory, 
that, inftead of advancing, like other na- 
tions, toward the maturity of fociety and 
? government. 
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gDH/<^inent, they eoutinuc to this howt 
iii thcir^ original ftate of huntiag and fifti- 
ing." A <ia(e fo fingular roufes our curio- 
fity y and we wifh to be made acquainted 
xntkthe caufe. r 

*k is'not the want of animals capable to 
be domefticated, thjfobliges thepa to re- 
main hunters and fifhers. The horfe, it 
k tf ue; the fheep, the goat^ were import- 
ed frotn Europe; but there are plenty of 
American quadrupeds no leie docile thaa 
thofe" meutioned. There is in particu- 
lar^ a fpecics of homed cattle peculiar to 
Americai having long wool inftead of 
kair^ 'and an excr^fcence upon the fhoulder 
Hke that of the Eaft-India buffalo. Theft 
mid cattle multiply exceediagly in the fer- 
tile-countries which the Miffiiippi tra- 
verfce j. and Hennepin reports, that the 
Indians^ after killing, numbers, take no 
part away but the tongue, which is 
reckoned a delicious morfel. Thefe Crea- 
tures are aot e^^trexnely. wild ; and, if 
taken young, are eafily tamed: a calf, 
■when its dam is killed, will foUoiv the 
hunter^ and lick his hand. The wooL the 
hidCj the tallow, would be of great value 
in the Britifh colonies. 

Vol. in. T If 
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If the fhepherd-ftate be Hot obftriuSted 
in America by want of proper cattle, the 
only account that can or need be ^iven^ 
is paucity of inhabitants. Confider only 
the influence of cuftom, in rivetting men 
to their local fituation and manner of life : 
once hunters, they will always be hunters^ 
till fome caule more potent than cuflom 
force them: out of that ft?ite. Want of 
food, occafioaed by rapid population,, 
brought on the fhepherd-ftate in the old 
world. That caufe has not hitherto ex- 
ifted in North America i the inhabitants^ 
few in number, remain hunters and fifli- 
ers, becaufe that flate affords them a com- 
petency of food. I am aware,^ that the 
natives have been decreafing in number 
from the time of the firft European fcttle- 
ments. But even at that time, the coun- 
try was ill peopled : take for example the 
country above defcribed, ftretching north- 
weft from the Miflifippi : the Europeans 
never had any footing there,, and yet ta 
this day it is little better than a defert. I 
give other examples. The Indians wha 
flir^jound the lake Nippifong, from whence 
the river St Laurence iffues, are in whole' 
Ibut five or fix thoufand ; and yet their 

country 
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country is of great extent ; they live by 
hunting and fifhing, having bows and ar- 
rows, but no fire-arms ; and their cloath- 
ing is the ikins of beafts : they are feldom, 
if ever, engaged in war ; have no com- 
merce with any other people, Indian or 
European, but live as if they had a world 
to themfelves {a). If that country be ill 
peopled, it is not from fcarcity of food; 
for the country is extenfive, and well fto- 
red with every fort of game. On the 
ibuth and weft of the lake Superior^ the 
country is level and fruitful all the way 
to the Miffifippi, having large plains co- 
vered with rank grafs, and fcarce a tree 
for hundreds of miles : the inhabitants 
enjoy the greateft plenty of fifh, fowl, 
deer, &c. ; and yet tlicir numbers are far 
from being in proportion to their means 
of fubfiftence. In fliort, it is the conjec- 
ture of the ableft writers, that in the vaft 
extent of North America, when difcover- 
ed, there were not as many people, laying 
afide Mexico^ as in the half of Europe. 

Paucity of inhabitants explains clearly 
why the North-American tribes remain 

{a\ Account of North America by Major Robert Ro- 

T 2 hunters 
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Jitinters and fiftiers, without advancing tx)t 
the £hepherd-ftate. But if the foregoing 
difficulty be removed, another ftarts xip, 
no lefs puzzling, viz. By what adverfe fate 
are fo rich countries fo ill peopled ? It is a 
conjedlure.of M. Buffon, mentioned above^ 
that America has been planted later than 
the other parts of this globe. But fuppo- 
fing the fadl, it has ho!?^ever not been 
planted fo late as to prevent a great popu- 
lation ; witnefs Mexico and Peru, fully 
peopled at the era of the Spaniih invaiion. 
We muft therefore fearch for another 
caufe ; and none occurs but the infecun- 
dity of the North- American favages. M^ 
Buflfon, a refpedlable author, and for that 
reafon often quoted, remarks, that the 
males are feeble in their organs of genera- 
tion, that they have no ardor for the fe- 
male fex, and that they have ^ few chil- 
dren ; to enforce which remark he adds, 
that the quadrupeds of America, both na- 
, tive and tranfplantedj are of a diminutive 
lizc, compared with thofe of the old world. 
A woman never admits her hufband, till 
- the child fhe is nurfing be three years old ; 
^nd this led Frenchmen to go. often aftray 
i'l^Qiv. tkcir Canadian wives. The cafe was 

r?pon^d 
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reported by the priefts to their fu^eriors 
in France : what regulation was made has 
efcaped my memory. Among the males, 
it is an inviolable law, to ^bftain from fe- 
males while they are engaged in a military 
expedition. This is pregnant evidence of 
their frigidity ; for among favages the au- 
thority of law, or of opinion, feldom pre^ 
vails over any ftrong appetite : vain would 
be the attempt to reftrain them from fpi- 
rituous liquors, tho' much more debili- 
tating. Neither is there any inftance, of 
violence offered by any North-American 
favage, to European women taken captives 
in war. 

Mexico and Peru, when conquered )^ 
the Spaniards, afforded to their numerous 
inhabitants the neceffaries of life in profu- 
iion. Cotton was in plenty, more than 
fufficient for the cloathing needed in warm 
climates : Indian wheat was univerfal, and 
was cultivated without much labour. The 
natural wants of the inhabitants were thus 
eafily fupplied ; and artificial wants had 
made no progrefs. But the prcfent llalje 
of thefc countries is very different. The 
Indians have learned from their conquer- 
<Mrs a raulutude of artificial wants, good 

houfes^ 
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houfes, variety of food, and rich cloaths ; 
which muft be imported, becaufe they 
^ are prohibited from exerciiing any art or 
calling except agriculture, which fcarce 
affords them neceflaries ; and this obliges 
.a great proportion of them to live fingle. 
Even agriculture itfelf is cramped ; for in 
moftof the provinces there is a prohibition 
to plant vines or olives. In fhort, it is be- 
lieved that the inhabitants are reduced to a 
fourth part of what they were at the time of 
the Spanilh invaiion. The favages alfo of 
North America who border on the Euro- 
pean fettlements, are vifibly diminifhing. 
When the Englifh fettled in America, the 
five nations . could raife 15,000 fighting 
men : at prefent they are not able to raife 
cooo. Upon the whole, it is computed by 
able writers, that the prefent inhabitants 
of America amount not to a twentieth part 
of thofe who exifted when that continent 
was difcovered by Columbus. This decay 
is afcribed to the intemperate ufe of fpirits, 
and to the fmall-pox, both of them intro- 
duced by the Europeans *. 

It 

♦ In all the Weft-Indian colonies, the flaves con- 
tinually ciccreivfi? fo as XQ make frequent recruits 

from 
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It is obfervable, that every fort of plague 
becomes more virulent by tranfplantation. 

The 

from Africa neceffary, ** This decrcafc,'* fays the 
author of a late account of Guiana, ** is commonly 
*^ attributed to oppreffion and hard labour ; tho* 
** with little rcafon, as the flaves are much more 
** robuft, healthy, and vigorous, than their matters. 
** The true caufe is, the commerce of white men 
** with young Negro wenches, who, to fupport that 
*' commerce, ufe every mean to avoid conception, 
•* and even to procure abortion. By fuch practices 
** they are incapacitated to bear children when they 
** fcttle in marriage with their own countrymen. 
** That this is the true caufe, will be evident, from. 
*^ confidering, that in Virginia and Maryland, the 
** ftock of flaves is kept up without any importa-' 
^* tion ; becaufe in thefe countries commerce with 
** Negro women is detetted, as in&mous and unna- 
** tural." The caufe here afllgned may have fome 
effeft: but there is a ftronger caufe of depopula- 
tion, viz. the culture of fugar, labox'ious in the field, 
and unhealthy in the houfe by boiling, &c. The 
Negroes cmploy'd in the culture of cotton, coffee^ 
and ginger, feldom need to be recruited. Add,. 
that where tobacco and rice are cultivated, the (lock 
of Negroes is kept up by procreation, without ne- 
ceffity of recruits. Becaufe there, a certain por- 
tion of work is allotted to the negroes in every 
plantation ; and when that is performed, tliey are 
at liberty to work for themfclvcs. The manage- 
ment in Jamaica is very different : no tafk is there 
afllgned 5 and the poor flaves knew no end of la- 
bour r 
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Thfe plague commits lefs ravage in Egypt^ 
its native place, than in any other coun- 
try. The venereal difeafc was for many 
ages more violent and deftrudlive in Eu- 
rope, than in America v^rhere it was firft 
known. The people who' failed with Chri- 
ftopher Columbus, brought it to Spain 
from Hifpaniola. Columbus, with thirty 
or forty of his failors, went diredlly* to 
Barcelona, where the King then was, to 
render an account of his voyage. All the 
inhabitants, who at that time tripled the 
prefent number, were immediately feized 
With the venereal difeafe, which raged fo 
fiiriouily as to threaten deftrudlion to .all. 
The fmall pox comes under the lame ob- 
fcrvation ; for it .has fwept away gaiany 
more in America, than ever it did in Eu*- 
rope. In the 171 3, the crew of a Dutch 
vefTel infe<Sled the Hottentots with the 
fmall pox ; which left fcarce a third of 
the inhabitants. And the fame fate befel 
the Laplanders and Greenlanders* In all 
appearance, that difeafe, if it abate not 

hour : they are followed all day long by the lower 
overfeers with whips. And hence it is, that a plan- 
tation in Jamaica, which employs a hundred flaves, 
requires an annual recruit of no fewer than feren* 

I foon 
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foon of its tranfplanted virulence, will ex- 
tirpate the natives of North America ; for 
they know little of inoculation. 
; But fpirituous liquors are a ftillmorc ef- 
fe(5);ual caufe of depopulation. The Ame- 
rican favages, male and female, are inor- 
dinately fond of fpirituous liquors ; and 
fevages generally abandon themfelves to 
^ppetite^ without the leaft control from 
ihame. The noxious effeds of intempe-^ 
ranee in fpirits^ are too well known, from 
fatal experience among ourfelves : before 
the ufe of gin was prohibited, the popu-* 
lace of London were debilitated by it to a: 
degree of lofing> in a great meafure, the 
power of procreation^ Lucky it is for the 
human fpecies, that the invention of fa-^ 
vages never reached the produdlion of gin ; 
for ipirits, in that early period, would'^ 
have left not one perfon alive, not a fingle 
Noah to reftore the race of men : in order 
to accomplifh the plan of Providence, cre- 
ation muft have been renewed oftner than 
once *^ 

* CbarlcvQix fays^ tliat an Indian of Canada will 
g^ve all he is worth for a glafs of brandy. And he 
paints thus the effeft of dronkennefs upon them^w 
, Vql. hi. U " Evca 
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In the temperate climates of the old 
world, there is great uniformity in the 
gradual progrefs of men from the favage 
ftate to the higheft civilization ; beginning 
with hunting and fifhing, advancing to 
flocks and herds, and then to agriculture 
and commerce. One will be much dis- 
appointed, if he expedl the fame progrefs 
in America. Among the northern tribes, 
there is nothing that refembles the fliep- 
herd- ftate: they continue hunters and 
fifhers as driginally ; becaule there is no 
caufe fo potent as to force them from that 
ftate to become fhepherds. So far clear. 
But there is another fadl of which we have 
310 example in the old world, that feems 
not (6 eafily explained : thefe people, vnth* 
out pafling through the fliepherd-ftate, 
have advanced to fome degree of agricul- 
ture. Before the ieventeenth century, the 
Iroquois or five nations had villages, and 
cultivated Indian com: the Cherokees 
have many fmall towns ; they raife com 

^* Even in the ftreets of Montreal are fecn the moft 
** {hocking fpeSacles of ebricty ; hufbands, wives, 
" fathers, mothers, brothers, and fifters, feizing 
^* one another by the throat, and tearing one ano- 
^' ther with their teeth, like fo many enraged 
♦• wolves,'^ 

in 
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in abundance, and enclofe their fields : 
they breed poultry, and have orchards of 
peachrtrees. The Chickefaws and Creek 
Indians live pretty much in the fame man- 
ner. The Apalachites fow and reap irt 
common ; and put up the corn in grana- 
ries, to be diftributed among individuals 
when they want food. The Hurons raife 
great quantities of corn, not only for their 
jDwn ufe, but for commerce. Many of 
thcfe nations, particularly the Cherokees, 
have of late got horfes, fwine, and tame 
cattle ; an improvement borrowed from the 
Europeans. But corn is of an earlier date : 
when Sir Richard Greenville took poflef- 
fion of Virginia in the reign of Queen Eli-* 
fabeth, the natives had corn ; and Hen- 
nepin afliires us, that the nations border- 
ing on the Miflifippi had corn long before 
they were vifited by any European, Huf- 
bandry, it is true, is among thofe people 
ftill in its infancy ; being left to the wo- 
men, who fow, who reap, who ftore up 
in public granaries, and who diftribute as 
need requires. The inhabitants of Guia- 
na in South America, continue to this day 
hunters and fifhers. But tho' they havef 
neither flocks nor herds, they have fome 
U 2 hufbandryj 
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hufbandry ; for ^ the women plant caffava, 
yams, and plantains. They make a li- 
quor like our ale, termed piworee^ which 
they drink with their food, An4 ^^ 
they are extremely fond of that liqupf, 
tljieir indolence makes them often negledt 
t^ provide againft the want of it. To a 
people having a violent propenfity to in- 
temperance, as all favages have, this im- 
providence is a blefling; for otherwi& 
they would wallow in perpetual drunk-r 
ennefs. They are by no m^ans fingular ; 
for unconcern about futurity is thp cha- 
radleriftic of all favages : to forego an im-* 
mediate for a diftant enjoyment, can only 
be fuggefted by cultivated reafon. When 
the Canary iflands were firft vifited by Eu-^ 
ropeans, which was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the inhabitants had corn ; for which 
the ground was prepared in the following 
manner. They had a wooden inftrument, 
not unlike a hoe, with a fpur or tooth at 
the end, on which was fixed a goat's horn; 
With this inftrument the ground was ftir- 
red ; and if rain came not in its proper 
feafon, water v^as brought by canals from 
the rivulets. It was the women's province 
to reap the corn : they took only the ears y 
.... ^ ^ which 
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•which they threfhed with flicks, or beat 
with their feet, and then winnowed in 
their hands. Hufbandry probably will 
remain in that ftate among American fa- 
vages ; for as they are decreafing daily, 
they can have no difficulty about food. 
The fadl however is fingular, of a people 
ufing corn before tame cattle : there muft 
be a caufe, which on better acquaintance 
with that people will probably be difco- 
vered. 

America is full of political wonders. At 
the time of the Spanifh * invafion, the 
Mexicans and Peruvians had made great 
advances toward the perfedlion of fociety ; 
while the northern tribes, feparated from 
them by diftance only, were only hunters 
and fifhers, and continue fo to this day. To 
explain the difference, appears difficult. 
It is flill more difficult to explain, why the 
Mexicans and Peruvians, inhabitants of 
the torrid zone, were highly polifhed 
in the arts of fociety and government j 
confidering that in the old 'world, the in- 
habitants of the torrid zone are for the 
inofl part little better than favages. We 
are not fufficiently acquainted with the na- 
tural hiflory of America, nor with that of 

its 
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its people, to attempt an explanation of 
thefe wonders : it is however part of our 
tafk, to ftate the progrefs of fociety among 
the Mexicans and Peruvians ; which can- 
not fail to amufe the reader, as he will 
find thefe two nations differing effentially 
from the North-American tribes, in every 
article of manners, government, and po- 
lice. 

When the Spaniards invaded America, 
the Mexicans were ikilful in agriculture. 
Maize was their chief grain, which by good 
culture produced great plenty, even in the 
mountainous country of Tlafcalla. They 
had gardening and botany, as well as a- 
griculture : i phyfic-garden belonging to 
the Emperor was open to every one for ga- 
thering medicinal plants. 

The art of cookery was far advanced a- 
mong that people. Montezuma's table 
was for ordinary covered with 200 ciifhes, 
many of them exquifitely dreffed in the o- 
pinion even of the Spaniards. They ufed 
fait, which was made with the lun. 

The women were dextrous at fpinning ; 
and manufadlures of cotton and hair a- 
bounded every where. 

The populoufnefs of Mexico and Peru 

afford 
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afford irrefragable evidence, that the arts 
of peace were there carried to a great 
height. The city of Mexico contained 
60,000 families ^ ; and Montezuma had 
thirty vaflals who could bring into the 
field, each of them, 100,000 fighting meUi 
Tlafcalla, a neighbouring republic go-^ 
vemed by a fenate, was io populous as to 
be almoft a match for the Emperor of 
Mexico. 

The public edifices in the city of Mexico 
and houfes of the nobility, were of flone, 
and well built. The royal palace had 
thirty gates opening to as many (Ireets. 
The principal front was of jafper, black, 
red, and white, well poliftied. Three 
fquares, built and adorned like the front, 
led to Montezuma's apartment, having 
large rooms, floors covered with mats of 
different kinds, walls hung with a mixture 
of cottoij- cloth and rabbit-furs ; the in- 
nermoft room adorned with hangings of 

» We cannot altogether rely on what is reported 
of this ancient empire with refpeft to numbers. The 
city of Mexico, tho' confiderably enlarged fince the 
Spanifh conqueft, doth not at prefent contain more 
than 60,000 fouls, including 20,000 Negroes aod 
Mttlattoes. 

feathers, 
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feathers, beautified with various figures 
in lively colourSi In that building, large 
ceilings were formed fo artificially without 
nails, as to make the planks fuflain each 
other. Water was brought into the city 
of Mexico, from a mountain at a leaguers 
diftance. / 

Gold and filver were in fo high efteem, 
that veffels made of thefe inetajs were per- 
mitted to none but to the Emperor. Con- 
fidering the value put upon gold and fil- 
yer, the want of current coin would argue 
great. dulnefs in that nation, if inftances 
did not daily occur of improvements, af- 
^er being carried to a confiderable height,* 
ftopping fhort at the very threlhold of per- 
fe^ion. The want of current coin made 
fairs the more neceflary, which were car- 
ried on with the moft perfeft regularity.: 
judges on the fpot decided mercantile 
differences ; and inferior officers, making 
conftant circuits, preferved peace and or-^. 
der. The abundance and variety of the 
commodities brought to market, and the 
order preferved by fuch multitudes, ama- 
zed the Spaniards ; a fpe<5lacle deferving 
admiration^ as a teftimony of the gran- 
3 deuf? 
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d^ ifeid'gbod government of that extejj- 
five empire^' 

The fine arts were not unknown ia 
Mexico, Their goldfmiths were excellent 
workmen, particularly in moulding gold 
' and filver into the form of animals. Their 
painters made landfcapes and other imita- 
tions of nature, with feathers fo artfully 
mixed as to beftow both life and coloup^ 
ing ; of which fort of work, there were 
inftances no lefs extraordinary for patience 
than for Ikill. Their drinking-cups were 
of the fineft earth exquifitely made, differ-^ 
ing from each other in colour, and even 
in fracll. • Of the fame materials, they 
made gitcat , 'Variety of veflels4)oth fpi;'. ufe 
and ornament . . 

They were not ignorant either of mufic 
or of poetry ; and one of their capital a- 
mufements was fongs fet to mufic relating 
the atchievements of their kings and an- 
ceftors. 

With fuch a progrefs both in the ufeful 
and fine arts, is it not furprifing, that xlvS 
they had meafures, tliey knew nothing of 
weights ? 

As to the art of writing, it was no far- 
ther advanced than the ufmg figures com- 

VoL.III. X pofed 
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pofed of painted feathers^ by which they^ 
made a fhift to communicate fome fimple 
thoughts ; and in that manner was Mon- 
tezuma informed of the Spanilh invafion. 

There was great ingenuity fliewn in re- 
gulating the calendar : the Mexican year 
was divided into 365 days ; and into 18 
months, containing 20 days each, which 
made 360 ; the remaining five intercalary 
days were added at the end of the year,, 
for making it correfpond to the courle of 
the fun. They religioufly employed thefe 
five days upon diverfions, being of opi- 
nion that they- w^re appropriated to that 
end by their anceitors. 

Murder, theft, and corruption in officers 
of ftate, were capital crimes. Adultery 
alfo was capital ; for female chaftity was 
in high eflimation. x^t the fame time^ 
confent was deemed a fufficient caufe of 
divorce, the law leaving it to the parties 
concerned, who ought to be the bed jud>- 
ges. In cafe of a divorce, the father took 
care of the male children, leaving the fe^- 
male children with the mother. But to 
prevent rafh feparations, it was capital for 
them to unite again. 

tt may be gathered from what has beeri^ 
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faid, that there was a diflin(Slion of rank 
among the Mexicans. So ftridly was it 
obferved, as to be difplay'd even in their 
buildings : the city of Mexico was divi- 
ded into two parts, one appropriated to 
the Emperor and nobility, and one left to 
plebeians. 

Education of children was an important 
article inl^ie Mexican police. Public 
ichools were allotted for plebeian children ; 
and colleges well endowed for the fons of 
the nobility, where they continued till they 
were fit for bufinefs. The mailers were 
confidered as ofEcers of ftate ; not without 
reafon, as their office was to qualify young 
men for ferving their king and country. 
Such of the young nobles as made choice 
of a military life, were fent to the army, 
and mad€ to fufFer great hard (hips before 
they could be inlifted. They had indeed 
a powerful motive for perfeverance, the 
moft honourable of all employments beii^g 
that of a foldier. Young women of qua- 
lity were educated with no lefs care, by 
proper matrons chofen with the utmofl 
circumfpedion. 

As hereditary nobility and an extenfive 

empire, lead both of them to njonarchy,, 

X 2 ' the 
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the government of Mexico was monarchi- 
cal ; and as the progrefs of monarchy is 
from being elecflive to be hereditary,^ 
Mexico had advanced no farther than to 
be an elective monarchy^ of which Mon- 
tezuma was the eleventh king. And it 
was an example of an eledlive monarchy 
that approaches the nearcft to hereditary j 
for the power of eletlion, as .well as the 
privilege of being eleded, were confined 
to the princes of the blood-royaK As a 
talent for war was chiefly regarded in. 
chufing a fucceffor to the throne, the 
Mexican kings always commanded their 
own armies. The Emperoi>ele(5l, before 
his coronation,, was obliged to make fome 
conqueft, or perform fome warlike exploit; 
a cuftom that fupported the military fpi- 
rit, and enlarged the kingdom. From e- 
very king w^s exacted a coronation-oath, 
to adhere to the religion of his anceftors, 
to maintain the laws and cuftoms of the 
empire, and to be a father to his people. 

Matters of government were diftributed 
among different boards with great propri- 
ety. The management of the royal patri- 
mony vvas allotted to one board ; appeals 
fvom inferior tribynals, tg another; the 

Icvyiu^ 
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levying of troops and the providing of ma- 
gazines, to a third : affairs of fupreme im- 
portance were referved to a council of 
ftate, held commonly in the King's pre- 
fence. Thefe boards, all of them, were 
compofed of men experienced in the arts 
of war and of peace : the council of ftate 
was compofed of thofe who eledled the 
Emperor. 

Concerning the patrimony of the crown, 
mines of gold and filver belonged to the 
Emperor ; and the duty on fait brought 
in a great revenue. But the capital duty 
was a third of the land-rents, the eftates 
of the nobles excepted ; upon whom no 
tribute viras impofed, but to ferve in the 
army with a number of their Vaffals, and 
to guard the Emperor s perfon. Goods 
manufacflured and fold were fubjedled to a 
duty ; which was not prejudicial to their 
manufadlures, becaufe there was no rival 
nation within reach. 

Montezuma introduced a multitude of 
ceremonies into his court, tending to in- 
spire veneration for his perfon ; an excel- 
lent artifice in rude times, of however 
little fignificancy apiong nations enlight- 
en?d ^nd rauoaal. Veneration and huuii-r 

Uty 
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lity were fo much the tone of the court, 
that it was even thought indecent in the 
Mexican lords, to appear before the King 
in their richefl: habits. VefTels of gold and 
filver were appropriated to his table, and 
not permitted even to the princes of the 
blood. The table-cloths and napkins, 
made of the finefl cotton, with the earthen 
ware, never made a fecond appearance at 
the Emperor's table, but were diftributed 
among the fervants. 

In war, their offenfive weapons were 
bows and arrows j and as iron was not 
known in America, their arrows were 
headed with bones fharpened at the point. 
They ufed aifo darts and long wooden 
fwords, in which were fixed fharp flints ; 
and men of more than ordinary ftrength 
fought with clubs. They befide had 
ilingers, who threw flones with great 
force and dexterity. Their defenfive arms^ 
ufed only by commanders and perfons of 
diftindion, were a coat of quilted cotton, 
a fort of bread- plate, and a Ihield of wood 
or tortolfe-llieil, adorned with plates of 
fuch metal as they could procure. The 
private men fought naked; their faces 
and bodies being deformed with paint, in 

order 
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order to ftrike terror. They had warlike 
inftruments of mufic, fuch as fea-lliclls, 
flutes made of large canes, and a fort of 
drum made of the trunk of a tree hol- 
low'd. Their battalions confifted of great 
numbers crouded together, without even 
the appearance of order. They attacked 
with terrible outcries in order to intimi- 
date the enemy ; a pradlice prompted by 
nature, and formerly ufed by many na- 
tions. It was not defpifed even by the 
Romans ; for Cato the elder was wont to 
fay, that he had obtained more vidories 
by the throats of his foldiers, than by their 
fwords ; and Caefar applauds his own fol- 
diers, above thofe of Pompey, for their 
warlike fhouts. Eagernefs to engage is 
vented in loud cries : and the effedls arc 
excellent : they redouble the ardor of thofc 
who attack, and ftrike terror into the c- 
nemy. 

Their armies were formed with eafe : 
the princes of the empire, with the cacics 
or governors of provinces, were obliged to 
repair to the general rendezvous, each 
with his quota of men. 

Their fortifications were trunks of large 
trees, fixed in the ground lilie palifades, 

leaving 
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leaving no intervals but what were barely 
fufficient for difcharging their arrows up- 
on the enemy. 

Military orders were inftituted, with 
peculiar habits as marks of diftindion and 
honour ; and each cavalier bore the device 
of his order, painted upon his robe, or 
fixed to it. Montezuma founded a new 
order of knighthood, into which princes 
only were admitted, or nobles defcended 
from the royal flock ; and as a token of its 
fuperiority, he becanie one of its members. 
The knights of that order had part of their 
hair bound with a red ribbon, to which a 
tafTel was fixed hanging down to the 
fhoulder. Every new exploit was honour- 
ed with an additional taffel ; which made 
the knights with ardor embrace every op- 
portunity to fignalize themfelves. As no- 
thing can be better contrived than fuch a 
regulation for fupporting a military fpirit, 
the Mexicans would have been invincible 
had they underftood the order of battle : 
for want of which that potent empire fell 
a prey to a handful of (Irangers. 1 differ 
from thofe who afcribe that event to the 
fire-arms of the Spaniards, and to their 
horfcs. Thefe could not be more terrible 
I to 
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to the Mexicans, than elephants were at 
firft to ^the Romans : but familiarity with 
thefc unwieldy animals, reftored to the 
Romans their wonted courage ; and the 
Mexitans probably would have behaved 
like the Romans, had they equalled the 
Romans in the art of war. 

When that illuftrious people^ by their 
<mn genius without borrowing from o- 
thers, had inade fuch proficiency in the 
arts of pfeace, as well as of war ; is it not 
ftrange, that with f efj)e(a to religion they 
were no better than favages ? They not 
only pradlifed human facrifices, but drefT- 
ed and ate the flefh of thofe that were ili- 
crificed. Their great temple was contri- 
ved to raife horror : upon the walls were 
crouded the figures of noxious ferpents : 
the heads of perfons facrificed were ftilck 
lip in different places, and carefully re* 
newed when wafted by time. There were 
eight temples in the city, nearly of tlie 
fame archite6lure ; 2000 of a fmaller fize, 
dedicated to different idols ; fcarce a ftreet 
without a tutelar deity ; nor a calamity 
that had not an altar, to which the di- 
flreffed might have recourfe for a remedy. 
Unparallelled ignorance and fcupidity. 

Vol. III. Y obliged 
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obliged every Emperor, at his corona- 
tion, to fweaFj that there fhould be no 
tinfeafonable rains, no overflowing of ri- 
vers, no fields affedled with fterility, nor 
any man hurt with the bad iaflnences of 
the fim. In fliort, it was a flavifh reli- 
gion, built upon fear, not love. At the 
fame time, they believed the immortality 
of the foul, and rewards and punifiiments 
in a future ftate; which made them bury 
with their dead, quantities of gold and fil- 
ver for defraying the expence of their 
journey ; and alfo made them put to death 
fome of their fervants to attend them* 
Women fometiraes, adluated with the 
iame belief, were authors of their own 
death, in order to accompany their, huf- 
bands. 

The author we chiefly rely on for an 
account of Peru is Garcilaflb de la Vega: 
tho' he may be juftly fufpedled of partia- 
lity ; for, being of the Inca raCe, he be- 
ftows on the Peruvian government, im- 
provements of later times. The articles 
that appear the leaft fufpicious are what 
follow. 

The principle of the Peruvian conftitu- 
tion feems to have been an Agrarian law 

of 
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of the flridleft kind. To the fbvereign was 
firft allotted a large proportion of land^ 
for defraying the expences of government ; 
and the remainder was divided among his 
fubjeds, in proportion to the number of 
eisich family. Thefe portions were not ali- 
enable : the fbvereign was held proprietor 
of the whole, as in the feudal fyftem ; and 
from time to time the diftribution was va- 
ried according to the circumftances of fa- 
milies. 'This Agrarian law contributed 
undoubtedly to the populoufnefs of the 
kingdom of Peru. 

It is a fure fign of improved agriculture, 
that aquedudls were made by the Peru- . 
vians for watering their land. Their 
plough was of wood, a yard long, flat be- 
fore, round behind, and pointed at the 
end for piercing the ground. Agriculture 
feems to have been carried on by imited 
labour : lands appropriated for maintain- 
ing the poor were firft ploughed ; next the 
portion allotted to foldiers performing 
duty in the field ; then every man fepa- 
rately ploughed his own field ; after which 
he aflifted his neighbour : they proceeded 
to the, portion of the curaca or lord; and 
i^ftly to the King's portion. In the month 
Y ^ of 
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of March they reaped their maize, and ce-i- 
Jebrated the harveft with joy and feafting. 

There being no artift nor mauufadureir 
by profeffion, individuals v/ere taught tQ 
do every thing for themfelves. Every one 
knew how to plough and manure the land : 
every one was a carpenter, a mafon, a 
Ihoemaker, a weaver, &c. ; and the wo-r 
nien were the mod ingenious and dilig;ent 
of all. Bias Valera mentions a ^aw, na- 
med the la^jo of hrotherhaod^ which, without 
the profpedl of reward, obliged them, ta 
be mutually aiding and affiftipg in plough- 
ing, fowing, and reaping, in building^ 
their houfes, and in every fort pf occupa- 
tion. 

As the art was unknown of melting 
down metals by means of bellows, Ipng 
copper pipes were contrived, contradled at 
the end next the fire, that the breath might 
adl the more forcibly on it ; and they ufed 
ten or twelve of thefe ]()ipes together, when 
they wanted a very hot fire. Having no 
iron, their hatchets and pick-axes were of 
copper ; they had neither faw nor augre, 
nor any inftrument that requires iron : 
ignorant of the ufe of nails, they tied their 
timber with cords of hemp. The tool 

they 
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they had for cutting ftone, was a fliarp 
flint ; and with that tool they Ihaped the 
ftone by continual rubbing, more than by 
cutting. Having no engines for raifing 
ftones, they did all by ftrength of arm. 
Thefe defedls notwith (landing, they eredl- 
ed great edifices ; witnefs the fortrefs of 
Cufco, a ftupenduous fabric. It paiTes 
all underftanding, by what means the 
ftones, or rather great rocks, employed in 
that building, were brought from the 
quarry. One of thefe ftones, meafiired 
by Acofta, was thirty feet in length, eigh- 
teen in breadth, and fix in thicknefs. 

Having neither fciflars nor needles of 
metal, they ufed a certain long thorn for a 
needle. The mirrors nfed by .ladies of 
quality were of burnilhed copper : but 
fuch implements of drefs were reckoned 
too effeminate for men. 

With refpedl to mufic, they had an in- 
ftrument of hollow canes glew'd together, 
the notes of which were like thofe of an 
organ. They had love-fongs accompanied 
with a pipe ; and war-fongs, which were 
their feftival entertainment. They com- 
pofed and adled comedies and tragedies. 
The art of writing was unknown ; but 

filken 
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filken threads, with knots caft upon them 
of divers colours, enabled them to keep 
exad: accounts, and to fum them up with 
a readinefs that would have rivalled an ex- 
pert European arithmetician. They had 
alfo attained to as much geometry as to 
meafure their fields. 

In war, their offenfive arms were the 
bow and arrow, lance, dart, club, and 
bill. Their defenfive arms, were the hel-* 
met and target. The army was provided 
from the King's ftores, and no burden wasi 
laid on the people. 

In philofophy; they had made no pro-r 
grefs. An eclipfe of the moon was attri- 
buted to her being fick ; and they fancied 
the milky way to be a ewe giving fuck ta 
a Iamb. With regard to the fetting fun^ 
they faid, that he was a good fwimmer, 
and that he pierced through the waves, to 
rile next morning in the eaft. But fuch 
ignorance is not wonderful ; for no branch 
of fcience can make a progrefs without 
writing. 

The people were divided into fhaall bo-^ 
dies of ten families each : every divifiort 
had a head, and a regifter was kept of the 
vvhole ; a branch of public police, that 

very 
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very much refemblcs the Englifh decen- 
naries. 

They made but two meals, one between 
eight and nine in the morning, the other 
before funfet. Idlenefs was punifhed with 
infamy : even children were employ'd ac- 
cording to their capacity. Public vifitors 
or monitors were apppinted, having ac- 
ce(s to every houfe, for infpedling the 
manners of the inhabitants ; who were 
rewarded or punifhed according to their 
behaviour. Moderation and induftry were 
fo efFedlually enforc'd by this article of 
police, that few were reduced to indi- 
gence ; and thefe got their food and 
cloathing out of the King's (lores. 

With refpedl to their laws and cuftoms, 
children were bound to ferve their parents 
until the age of twenty- five ; and mar- 
riage contradled before that time, without 
confent of parents, was null. Polygamy 
was prohibited, and perfons were confined 
to marry within their own tribe. The 
tradition, that the Inca family were chil- 
dren of the fun, introduced inceft among 
them ; for it was a matter of religion to 
preferve their divine blood pure, without 
mixture. 

It 
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It was the chief article of the Peruvian 
creed, upon which every other article of 
their religion depended, that the Inca fa- 
mily were children of their great god the 
iiinj and fent by him to fpread his wor- 
fhip and his laws among them. Nothing 
could have a greater influence 'upon an ig^ 
norant and credulous people, than fuch a 
do(flrine. The fandlity of the Inca family 
was fo deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
Peruvians, that no perfon of that family 
was thought capable of committing a 
crime. Such blind veneration for a fami- 
ly, makes it probable, that the govern-* 
ment of Peru under the Incas had not fub- 
lifted many years ; for a government 
founded upon deceit and fuperftition, can- 
not long fubfift in vigour. However that 
be, fuch belief of the origin of the Incas, 
is evidence of great virtue and modera- 
tion in that family ; for any grofs ad: of 
tyranny or injuftice, would have opened 
the eyes of the people to fee their error. 
Moderation in the fovereign and obedience 
without referve in the fubjedls, cannot 
fail to produce a government mild and 
gentle ; which was verified in that of 
Peru J fo mild and gentle, that to manure 
2, and 
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and cultivate the lands of the Inca and 
to lay up the produce in ftorehoufes, were 
the only burdens impofed upon the people^ 
if it was hot fometimes to make cloaths 
and weapons for the army. Ac the fame 
time^ their kings were fo revered, that 
thefe articles of labour were performed 
with afledlion and alacrity. 

The government was equally gentle 
with regard to punifhnients. Indeed very 
few crimes were committed, being confi- 
dered as a fort of rebellion againft their 
great god the fun. The only crime that 
feems to have been punifhed with feverity, 
is the marauding of foldiers ; for death 
was inflided, however inconfiderabie the 
damage. 

In this empire, there appears to have 
been the moft perfect union between law 
and religion; which could not fail to pro- 
duce obedience, order, and tranquillity^ 
among that people^ tho' extremely nume-; 
rous. The Inca family was fam'd for 
moderation : they made conqucfls in or- 
der to civilize their neigiibours ; and as 
they f^Idom if ever tranigrcired the hounds 
of morality, no other art was nccciiary to 
prefcrve the govcrnTncnt entire, but to 

VuL.ni. Zf keep 
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keep the people ignorant of true religion. 
They had virgins dedicated to the fun, 
>\'ho, like the veftal virgins in Rome, were 
under a vow of perpetual chaftity. 

This fubjedl fliall be concluded with 
fome flight obfervations on the two go- 
vernments 1 have been deferibing. Com- 
/" paring them together, the Mexican go- 

vernment feems to have been fupported 
by arms ; that of Peru by religion. 

The kings of Peru were hereditary and 
abfolute : thofe of Mexico eledlive. In 
contradidlion however to political prin- 
ciples, t'ne government of Peru was by far 
the milder. It is mentioned above, that 
the eledors of the Mexican kings were he- 
reditary princes ; and the fame eledlors 
eompofed rhe great council of ftate. Mon- 
tefquieu therefore has been mifinformed 
when he terms this a defpotic monar- 
chy [a] : a monarchy can never be defpo- 
tic, where the fovereign is limited by a 
j^reat council, th;C members of which are 
independent of him. As little reafon has 
he to term Peru defpotic. An abfolute 
nionnrchv it was, but the fartheft in the 
v/orld from being defpotic : on the con- 

{a) L'Efprlt dcs loix, llv. J7. ch. 2. 
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trary, we find not in hiftory any govern- 
ment fo well contrived for the good of the 
people. An Agrarian law, firmly rooted, 
was a firm bar againft luch inequality of 
rank and riches, as lead to luxury and 
diflblution of manners : a commonwealth 
is naturally the refult of fuch a conftitu- 
tion ; but in Peru it was prevented by a 
theocratical government under a family 
fent from heaven to piake them happy. 
This wild opinion, fupported by igno- 
rance and fuperftition, proved an effedual 
bar againft tyranny in the monarch; a 
moft exemplary conduct on his part being 
neceflary for fupporting the opinion of 
his divinity. Upon the whole, compre- 
hending king and fubjecl, there perhaps 
never exifted more virtue in any other go- 
vernment, whether monarchical or repu- 
blican. 

In Peru there are traces of fome diftinc- 
tioii of ranks, arifing probably from office 
merely, which, as in France, was a bul- 
wark to the monarch againll: the peafants. 
The great fuperiority of the Peruvian 
Incas, as demi-gods, did not admit a Jie- 
reditary nobility. 

With refpcfl to the progrcfs of arts and 
Z z manufa^ures, 
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jnanufadlures, the two nations difiered 
widely : in Mexico, arts and manufac- 
tures were carried to a furprifing height, 
confidering the tools they had to work 
with : in Peru, they had made no pro- 
grefs ; every man, as among mere favagqs, 
providing the neceflaries of life for hin;i- 
felf. As the world goes at prefent, pur 
multiplied wants require fuch numbers., 
that not above one of a hundred qsltx be 
fpared for war. In ancient time§, when 
thefe wants were few and not mugh enlar'- 
ged beyond nature, it is computed that ^n 
eighth part could be fpared for war : and 
hence the numei^ous armies we read pf iji 
the hiftory of ancient nations. The Pq- 
ruvians had it in their power to gp ftill 
farther : it was poffihle to arm^ the whole 
males capable of fervice : leaving the wo- 
men to fupply the few neceflaries th^t 
might be wanted during, a fljort cam- 
P^igi^ ; ^nd accordingly we find that the 

' Incas were great conquerors.. 

The religion pf the Peruvians, cpnfider- 
ed in a p9litical light, was excellent. The 
veneration they paid their fover^ign upp^ 

, a falfe religious principle, was their only 
j[uper{iition j and that luperllition contri- 
buted 
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buted greatly to iiiiprove their morals aiui 
their manners : on the other hand, the 
religion of Mexico was execrable. 

Upon the whole, there never was a 
country deftitute of iron, where arts feem 
to have been carried higher than in Mexi-r 
CO : and, bating their religion, there ne- » 
ver was a country deftitute of writing, 
where government feems to have beea 
more perfe(5l. I except not the govern- 
ment of Peru, which, not being founde4 
on pplitical principles, but on fuperftition, 
might be more mild, but was far frou^ 
|?eing fo folidly founded. 
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PREFACE. 

J\/JOrality^ theology^ and the art ofreafon^ 

ingj are three great branches of a learn-- 

ed education ; and jujlly held to be fo^ being 

our only Jure guides in pajfing through the 

intricate paths of life. They are indeed not 

effential to thofe termed men of the world : 

the mojl profound philofopher makes but an in-- 

Jipidfgure in fajloionable company ; would be 

fomenjuhat ridiculous at a court-ball ; and an 

abfolute abfurdily among the gamejlers at Ar- 

I thurs^ 
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thurs^ or jockeys at Neivmarket. But^ tbejh 
cogent objedions iiotivithjianding^ I^uenturc 
to pronounce fuch Jiudies to be not altogether 
unfuitable to a gentleman. Man is a creature 
full of curiojity ; and to gratify that appe-^ 
tite^ many roam through tide ivorld^ fubmit^ 
ting to heat and cold^ nay to hunger and 
thirfl^ ivithout a Jigh. Could indeed that 
troublefome gueji be expelled^ *we might hug 
our/ehes in ignorance ; and^ like true men of 
the nvorld^ undervalue knovoledge that cannot 
procure money ^ nor a neiv fenfual pleafure. 
But^ alas ! . the expulfton is not in the ponver 
of every one ; and thofe voho mufi give vent 
to their curiojity^ vuill naturally employ it 
upon Jiudies that make them good members of 
focietyj and endear them to every perfon of 
virtue. 

And vuere we even men of the zvorld in 
fuch perfeflion^ as to regard nothing but our 
ovon interejl ; yet does not ignorance lay us 
open to the crafty and deftgning ? and does 
not the art of reafoning guard many an honejf 
man from being mijled by fiibtUe faphiffis ? 
With refpecl to right and varong^ not even 
pajfion is more dangerous than error. And 
as to religion^ better it ixfcre to fettle in a 
conviction that there is no God^ than to be in 

a 
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a ftatt of nvavering and fluBuation ; fime^ 

times indulging every loofe dejire^ m ifnvenvere 

not accountable beings ; and fometimes yield--' 

ing to faperjiitious fears ^ as if there 'were no 

god but the devil. To a nvell^difpofed mind^ 

the exijlence of a fupreme benevolent Deity ^ 

appears highly probable ■: and if by thefudy 

of theology that probability be improved into a 

certainty^ the conviiiion of a fupreme Deity 

nvho rules with equity and mildnefs^ nvill be 

afource of conjlant enjoyment^ vohich I boldly 

fet above the titillating pleafures of external 

fenfe. Pojftbly there may be lefs prefent a^ 

muftment in abjlrafi Jiudies^ than in nevus-- 

papers^ in party-pamphlets^ or in Hoy I upon 

Whiji : but let us for a moment anticipate fu^ 

turityj and imagine that voe are revievuing 

pqft tranfaftions^ — hovu pleafant the retro^ 

fpefi of thofe voho have maintained the dig^^ 

nity of their nature^ and employed their ta^ 

lents to the bejl purpofes ! 

ContradiBory opinions that have influence 
on prafUcCy voill be regretted by every perfon 
of a found hSart ; and as erroneous opinions 
are commonly the refult of hnperfe^ educa- 
tion^ I vuould gladly hope^ that a remedy is 
not altogether out of reach. At the revival 
of arts and fciences^ the learned languages 

ivere 
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^We our fdk Jludy^ heciiufe m them i^rc 
locked up all the treafures of ufeful knouts 
ledge. This Jiudy has long ago Ceafed to^bi 
the chief ol^eSl of education ; and yet the o^ 
vicinal plan is hdnded donvti to Us with 'very 
little variation. Wifhing to contribute to a 
more ptrfefl fyjlem of education^ Iprefent to 
the public the following Jketches. The books 
that have been publifhed on morality^ theo-^ 
logy^ and the art of reafonirig^ are not emi^ 
nent either for Jimplicity^ or for perfpicuity. 
To introduce thefe info the fubje^s mentioned^ 
is my aim ; ^uoith vohat fuccefs^ is with J/f- 

ference fubmitted to the judgement of others^ 
The hiftorical part^ hitherto much neglefiedj 
is neceffary as a branch of my general planj 
and I am hopeful^ that^ beftde inftruiiio^^ it* 
nvill contribute to recreation^ vuhich^ in aln 

^raH Jiudies^ is no left necejffary than plea*" 

fant. 
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Principles of Reajhn. 



EVery at^rmation^ whatever be the. 
fhbjedtj is termed -a prbpofilimn 
-'^riith aiid^rror are qualities of propo- 
ikidns. --A prapofition ithat fays a thing 
i^ 'Wh*it' it is in realky- is termed tf' 
ttue ptofofitim. A propofition that fays 'a 
thing is what it is«ot in reality, is teriiied ? 
^tidrronerms propofition. - ^ ':*''' 

Ttntii is fb effential in conducing af- 
fairs, that man would be a disjointed be- 
ing were it not agreeable to him. Truth 
acccjfrdingly is agreeable to every human 
being, and falfehood or error difagreeable. 

The 



The purfuit of troth is no Icfe pleafaa? 
th^n the purfuit of any other good *. 

Our knowledge of what is agreeable an4 
difagreeable in objed^ Is derived from the 
ienfe of beauty, handled in Elements of 
Cmicifin. Our knowledge of right and 
wrong in anions, i$ derived from the mo-« ^ 

i:al icn&^ to be handled in the fketch insi-f 
mediately foilowihg. Our knowledge of 
truth and error is derived from various 
iburces. 

Our external fenfcs are one-fource of 
fcupwledge : ^hey lay open to us external 
fubjepls, their qualities, their adlions, 
wijth jsveots produced by thefe adlions* 
The internal fenfes are another fource of 
knowledge: they lay open to us things 
pafling in the mind j thinking, for ex* 
ample, deliberating, inclining, refolving> 
willing, confenting, and other ads ; and 
they alfo lay open to us our emotions and 
paffions. There is a fenie by which wp 
perceive the truth of many prqpofitions j 
fuch as. That every thing which begins^ 

* It has been wifely obfervcd, that truth is the 
fame to the underftanding that mufic is to the ear* 
or beauty to the eye. 

A a z to 
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to cxift muft have a'caufe; That every ef- 
fedl adapted to fome end or purpofe, pro- 
ceeds from a defigning caule ; and. That 
every effedl adapted to a good end or piu> 
pofe, proceeds from a defigning and be- 
nevolent caufe. A multitude of axioms in 
every fcience, particularly in mathema- 
tics, are equally perceived to be true... By 
a peculiar lenfe, of which aftcrvsard,' we 
know that there is a Deity. . There is a 
fenfe by which we know, that the exter- 
nal figns of paflion are the fame in all 
men ; that animals of the fame external 
appearance, are of the fame fpecies ; and 
that animals of the fame fpecies, have the 
fame properties {a). There is a .fenfe 
that dives into futurity : we know that 
the fun will rife to-morrow ; that the 
earth will perform its wonted courfe 
round the fun ; that winter and fummer 
will follow each other in fucceffion ; that 
a ftone dropt from the hand will fall to 
the ground ; and a thoufand other fuck 
propofitions. . »' 

There are many propofitions, the truth 
pf which is not fq apparent : a procefs of 

(^^ Preliminary Difcourfe. 

T^afpning 
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reafoning is neccflary, of which after- 
ward. 

Human teftimony is another Iburce of 
knowledge. So framed we arc by nature, 
as to rely on human teftimony ; by which 
we are informed of beings, attributes, and*^ 
events, that never came under any of our 
fenfes. 

The knowledge that is derived from' the 
fources mentioned, is of different kihdaf.^ 
In fome cafes, our knowledge includ€6 a1>r 
fblute certainty, and producers the Mgheft" 
degree of convidion : in other cafeis^ prftfi^" 
bability comes in place trf certainty, aa4^ 
the convidlion is inferioiv ihi degrfeel 
Knowledge of the latter kind is diftin-s- 
guifhed into belief, which concerns fadtei}:^ 
and opinion, which concern's ' relations J"^ 
and other things that fall not uiider thfe^ 
denomination of fads. In contradiftittc^ 
tioa to opinion and belief, that fort of - 
knowledge which includes abfolute cer-^ 
tainty and produces the higheft degree of^ 
convi(5lion, retains its proper name, To; 
explain what is here faid, I enter into par- 
ticulars. 

. The fenfe of feeing, with very few e^c- 
ceptipns, affords knowledge properly fo 

' ^i^ ' termed; 
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termed : it is not in our power to doubt 
of the exiftencc of a perfon we fee, touchy 
aad conVetie with. When fuch is bur 
<xinfiitution, it is a yain attempt to call ia 
queftion the authority of our ienfe of iec-p* 
Jng, as ibme writers prcteiid to do. No 
One ever called in queftion the exift^nce of 
internal a<5lions and paflions, laid opea to 
tis by internal iknCe ; and there is as Iktle 
ground for doubting of what we fee. The 
jenfe of feeing, it is true, is not always 
correal: through diflfereat mediums the 
fame dbje<ft is feen differently : to a jatin-^ 
dic*d eye every thing appears yellow j and 
to one intoxicated with liquor, two candlest 
fometiraes appear four. But we are never 
left without a remedy in fuch a cafe : it 
is the province of the reafoaing faculty, 
to corredl every error of that kind. 

An objedl of fight recalled to mind by 
the power of memory, is termed an idea 
or fecondary perception. An original per- 
ception, as faid above, affords knowledge 
in its proper fenfc ; but a fecondary per- 
ception affords belief only. And Nature 
in this, as in all other inftances, is faith-^ 
ful to truth ; for it is evident,* that we 

^cannot 
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cannot be fo certain of the exiftence of an 
objcdl in its abfcnce, a& when prefent. 

With refped to many abftradt propofi-^ 
tions, of which inftances are aboTe given, 
we have an abfolute certainty and convic-* 
tion of their truth, derived to us from va- 
rious fenfes. We can, for example, enter- 
tain as little doubt that every thing which 
begins to exift muft have a caufe, as thaC 
the fun is in the firmament ; and as little 
doubt that he will rife to-morrow, as that 
he is now let. There are many other pro-* 
pofitions, the truth of which is probable 
only, not abfolucely certain j as, for ex- 
ample, that winter wiU be cold and fum- 
mer warm. That natural operations arc 
performed in the fimpleft manner, is aa 
axiom of natural philofophy : it may be 
probable, but is far from being certain *. 

In 

♦ I have given this propofition a place, bccaufe 
it is aflumed as an axiom by all writers on natural 
philofophy. And yet there appears fome room for 
doubtingj whether our.conviftion of it do not pro- 
ceed from a bias in our nature, rather than from 
an driginal fenfe. Our tafte for fimplicity, which 
undoubtedly is natural, renders fimple operations 
more agreeable than what are complex, and confe- 
^uently malcCs them appear more natural. It de- 

fcrvcs 
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4 ^ I;i every one of the inftances given, conr 
vicStion afifes from a' fingle adl of percep- 
tion : . for which reafon, knowledge ac- 
j^uired by means of that perception, not; 
pply Jpqwledge in its proper fenfe but al- 
|q opinion and belief, are termed intuitive 
knotMkdge. But there are many things, 
the ^a;iowJedge of which is not obtained 
Yfi\\\ fh much facility. Propofitions for 
the moft part require a procefs or opera- 
tion in tjbe miftd,. termed reafoning ; lead- 
Jiqg, by gertain intermediate fteps, to the 
pf<?pofition that.ijs to be demonftrated or 
fiG^de evidcptj; .;^hich, in oppofition to in- 
jjuitivQ; knQ^J[e4ge^, is termed, dif cur/we 
hvf'ipkdge. . This proqefs or operation muft 
be explained, in order to lyid^erftand the 
nature of reafoning. ^ijd as reafoning is 
moftly employ^ in difcovering relations,. 
1 ijiall draw my examples from them. E- 
very propofition concerning relations, is 
sm affirmation of a certain relation be- 
tween two fubjeds. If the relation affirm- 
ed appear not intuitively, we muft fearch 

ferves a moft ferious difcuffion^ yrhether the opera* 
tions of nature be always carried on with the grcat- 
cft fimplicity, or whether we be not miflcd by our 
tafte for fimplicity to be of that opinion. 

2 for 
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for a third fubjedl, tntuitively connedled 
with each of the others by the relation af- 
firmed : and if fuch a fubjecSk be founds 
the propofition is demonftrated ; for it is 
intuitively certain, that two fubjedls con- 
nedied with a third by any particular re- 
lation, muft be connected together by the 
fame relation. The longeft chain of rea- 
fbning may be linked together in this 
manner. Running over fuch a chain, e- 
very one of the fubje<fls muft appear in- 
tuitively to fee connedled with that imme- 
diately preceding, and with that imme- 
diately fubfequent, by the relation affirm- 
ed in the propofition ; and from the whole 
united, the propofition, as above mention- 
ed, muft appear intuitively certdin. The 
laft ftep of the procefs is termed a conclu^ 
fton^ being the laft or xroncludinjg percep- 
tion. 

No other reafoning affords fo clear a 
notion of the foregoing procefs, as that 
which is mathematifcal. Equality is the 
only mathematical relation ; and compa- 
rifon therefore is the only means by which 
mathematical propofitions are afcertained. , 
To that fcience belong a number of intui- 
XwQ propofitioas, termed axioms^ which 

Vol, III. Bfa are 
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are all founded on equality. For example: 
Divide two equal lines, each of them, into. 
a thoufand equal parts, a fingle part of 
the one line muft be equal to a fingle part 
of the other. Second : Take ten of theft 
parts from the one line, and as many 
from the other, and the remaining parts 
muft be equal ; which is more Ihortly ex-r 
preflcd thus : From two equal lines take e-r 
qual parts, and the. remainders will be Ct 
qual ; or add equal parts, and the fums 
will be equal. Third : If two tilings be, 
in the fame refpedj. equal to a third, tliQ 
one is equal to the other in the fame re- 
fpecl, 1 proceed to fliow the ufe of theft 
axioms. Two things may be equal with- 
out being intuitively fo j which is the caft 
of the equality between the three angles 
pf a triangle and tvyo right angles. To 
demonflrate that truth, it is necellary to 
j^arch for. fgrne other angles that intui- 
tively are equal to both* If this property 
(lairaot be difcovered in any one fet of 
angles, \ye mult go more leifurely tq 
work, and try to find angles that; are equal 
to the three angles of a triangle. Thefe 
toeing dilcovercd, we next try to find o- 
\iiCV angles equal to the angles new difco- 
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Vered ; and fo on in the GOiAparifon, till 
at laft we difcover a fee of angles, equal 
not only to thofe thus introduced, bat al^ 
fb to two right angles. We thus conne(fl 
the two parts of the original propofitioil^ 
by a number of intermediate equalities ; 
and by that means perceive, that thefe 
two parts are equal among themfelves ; it 
being an intuitive propofition^ as men- 
tioned above, That two things are equals 
each of which^ in the fame i'efpe(5l^ is e* 
qual to a third. 

I proceed to a different exarttple^ whick 
concerns the relation between caufe and 
effedt. The fropofitiori to be demonftra^ 
ted is^ *' That thei*e exiftis a good and iifh- 
^' telligent Beingy who is the caufe of all 
" th^ wife and benevolent effeds that are 
" produced iti the government of this 
" world." That there are fuch effeds, is 
in the pfefent example th^ fundamental 
propofition' ; which is taken for granted^ 
becaufe it is verified by experience. In 
(Girder to difCover the caiife of thefe effedts, 
1 begin with an intuitive propofition men- 
tioned above, '^ That every effedl adapted 
" to a good end or purpofe, proceeds 
^^ from a defigning and benevolent caufe/* 
B b 2 . The 
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The next ftep is, to examine whether mair 
ca;i be the caiife : h« is promded indeed 
•rtrith fome flxare of wifdom jiud benevo- 
lence ; but the effedls mentioned are far 
above his power, and no; left above his^ 
wifdom. Neither can this earth be the 
caufe, nor the fun, the moon, the ftars ^ 
for, far from being wife and benevolent,, 
they are not even fenfible. If thefe be ex- 
cluded, we are unavoidably led to an in^> 
tifible being, endowed with boundlefe 
power, goodnefs,. and intelligence j. and 
that invifible being is termed God. 

Reafoning requires two mental powers,, 
namely, the power of invention, and the 
power of perceiving relations. By the 
former are difcovered intermediate propo- 
fitions, equally related to the fundamentat 
^ropofition and to the conclufion : by the 
latter we perceive, that the different links' 
which compofe the chain of reafoning^ 
arc all conneded together by the fame re- 
lation. 

We can reafbn about matters of opinions 
and belief, as well as about matters of 
knowledge properly fo termed, Henee 
Fcafonirig is diftinguilhed into two kinds j; 
^eflionflrative, and probable. Demon- 

iipative 
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ftrative reafoning is ,alfo of two kinds : iu 
the firft, the conclufion is drawn from the 
nature and inherent properties of the fub- 
jecl : in the other, the conclufion is drawn 
from fbme principle, of which we are cer- 
tain by intuition. With refpedl to the 
firft, we have no fuch knowledge of the 
nature or inherent properties of any being,, 
material or immaterial, as to draw con- 
clufions from it with certainty. I except 
not even figure confidered as a quality of 
matter, tho' it is the objed of mathemati- 
cal reafoning;. As we have no ftandard 
for determining with precifiori the figure 
of any portion of matter, wc* cannot with 
precifion reafon upon it : what appears to 
us a ftraight line may be a curve, and 
what appears a redlilinear angle may be 
curvilinear! How then comes mathema- 
tical reafoning to be demonftrative ? This 
queftion may appear at firft fight puzzling; 
and I know not that it has any where 
been diftindlly explained. Perhaps what 
follows may be fatisfa(5lory. 

The fubjedls of arithmetical reafoning 
are numbers. The fubjeds of mathema- 
tical reafoning are figures. But what fi- 
gures ? Not fuch as I fee j but fuch as I 

fornx 
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form an idea of, abftradling from every 
imperfedlion. I explain myfelf. There 
is a power in man to form images of 
things that never exifted ; a golden moun^ 
tain, for example, or a river running up^ 
ward. This power operates upon figures s 
there is perhaps no figure exifting the fides 
pf which are ftraight lines'; but it is eafy 
to form an idea of a line that has no wa- 
ving or crookednefs, and it is eaiy to form 
an idea of a figure bounded by fuch lines* 
Such ideal figures are the fubjedls of ma- 
thematical reafoning; and thefe being 
perfedlly clear and diftindl, are proper* 
fubjedls for demonftrative reafoning of the 
firft kind. Mathematical reafoning how- 
ever is not merely a mental entertainment: 
it is of reaUiife in life," by diredling us to 
operate upon matter. There poflibly may 
not be found any where a perfe(5t globe, 
to anfwer the idea we form of that figure : 
but a globe may be made fo near perfec- 
tion, as to have nearly the properties of a 
perfedl globe. In a word, tho* ideas are^ 
properly fpeaking, the fubjcdl of mathe- 
matical evidence; yet the end and pur-^ 
pofe of that evidence is, to diredl us with 
refpe(fl to figures as tjiiey really exift ; and 

the 
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the nearer any real figure approaches to 
its ideal perfedlion, with the greater accu*' 
racy will the mathematical truth be appli- 
cable. 

The component parts of figures, viz, 
lines and angles, are extremely fimple, re-^ 
quiring no definition. Place before a 
child a crooked line, and one that has no 
appearance of being crooked : call the for-^ 
mer a crooked iine^ the latter Tiftraight line ; 
and the child will ufe thefe terms familiar- 
ly, without hazard of a miftake^ Draw a 
perpendicular upon paper : let the child 
advert, that the upward line leans neithei> 
to the right nor the left, and for that rea- 
fon is termed a perpendicular: the child 
will apply that term familiarly to a tree, 
to the wall of a houfe, or to aiiy other per- 
pendicular. In the fame manner, placo 
i)efore the child two lines diverging fronx 
each other, and two that have no appear- 
ance of diverging : call the latter parallek 
Unes^ and the child will have no difiiculty 
pf applying the fan^e term to the fides of 
v^ door or of a window. Yet fo accuftom-^ 
ed are we to definitions, that even thefe^ 
fimple ideas are not fuffered to efcape. A' 
finiight li^ne, for examjple, is defined to be 
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the fhorteft that can be drawn between two 
given points. Is it fo, that even a man, 
not to talk of a child, can have no idea of 
a flraight line till he be told that the 
ftiorteft line between two points is a 
ftraight line ? How many talk familiarly 
of a flraight line who never happened to 
think of that fadl, which is an inference 
only, not a definition. If I had not be- 
forehand an idea of a flraight line, I fhould 
never be able to find out, that it is the 
fhorteft that can be drawn between two 
points. D'Alembert flrains hard, but 
without fuccefs, for a definition of a 
flraight line, and of the others mentioned. 
It is difficult to avoid fmiling at his defi- 
nition of parallel lines. Draw, fays he, 
a flraight line : eredl upon it two perpen- 
diculars of the fame length : upon their 
two extremities draw another flraight line ; 
and that line is faid to be parallel to the 
firft mentioned ; as if, to underftand what 
is meant by the expreflion two parallel 
linesy we mufl firft underftand what is 
meant by a flraight line, by a perpendi- 
cular, and by two lines equal in length. 
A very flight reflection upon the opera- 
tions of his ov.'-nmind, would have taught 
I thi^ 
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jhis author, that be could form the idea 
pf parallel JineS ;^ithout running through 
jR) nc^any intermediate fteps : fight alone is 
fufficient to explain the term to a boy, and 
even to a girl. At any rate, where is the 
neceflify of introducing the line laft men- 
tioned ? If the idea of parallels cannot be 
obtained from the two perpendiculars a- 
lone, the additional line drawn through 
their extremities will certainly not make 
it more clear. 

Mathematical figures being in their nar 
ture complex, are capable of being defi- 
ned i and from the foregoing fimple ideas,, 
it is eafy to define every one of them. For 
example, a circle is a figure having a point 
within it, named the centre^ through 
which all the ftraight lines that can be 
drawn, and extended to the circumference,, 
are equal ; a liirface bounded by four e- 
qual ftraight lines, and having four right 
angles, is termed a^^^^^r^; and a cube is 
a folid, of wiiich all the fix furfaces a(re 
fquares. 

In the inveftigation. of mathematical 
truths, we aflin: the imagination, by draw- 
ing figures upon paper that refemble < mxr 
ideas. There is no neceffity for a perfe<5l 

Vol. in. G c refemblance:^ 
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refemblance : a black fpot, which in rea- 
lity is a fmall round furface, ferves to re- 
prefent a mathematical point ; and a black 
line, which in reality is a long narrow fur- 
face, ferves to reprefent a mathematical 
line. When we reafon about the figures 
compofed of fuch lines, it is fufficient that 
thefe figures have fpme appearance of rer 
gularity : lefs or more is of no import- 
ance ; becaufe our reaforiing is not foundr 
ed upon them, but upoa our ideas. Thus, 
to demonftrate that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, a 
triangle is drawn upon paper, in order to 
keep the mind fteady to its objedl. After 
tracing the fteps that lead to the conclu- 
.fion, we are fatisfied that the proppfition 
is true ; being confcious that the reafon- 
ing is built upon the ideal figure, not up- 
on that which is drawn upon the paper. 
And being alfo confcious, that the enquiry 
is carried on independent of any parti- 
cular length of the fides ; we arc fatisfied 
of the univerfality of the propofitlon, and 
of its being applicable tp all triangles 
whatever. 

Numbers confider^d by themfelves, ab- 
ftradedly from things, make the fubjedl 

of 
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of arithmetic. And with refpedl both to 
mathematical and arithmetical I'eafonings^ 
which frequently cohfift of many fteps, 
the procefs is fhortened by the invention 
of figns^ which, by a fingle dafh of the 
pen, exprefs clearly what would require 
many words. By that means, a very long 
chain of reafoning is expreffed by a few 
fymbols ; a method that contributes great- 
ly to readinefs of comprehenfion. If in 
fuch reafonings words were neceflary, the 
mind, embarraflfed with their multitude^ 
would have great difficulty to follow any 
long chain of reafoning. A line drawn, 
upon paper reprefents an ideal line, and a 
few fimple charadlers reprefent the abftra<5l 
ideas of number. 

Arithmetical reafoning,- like mathema- 
tical, depends entirely upon the relation 
of equality, which can be afcertain-ed with 
the greateft certainty among many ideas. 
Hence, reafonings upon fuch ideas afford 
the higheft degree of convi(5lion. I do 
not fay, however, that this is always the 
cafe ; for a man who is confcious of his 
own fallibility, is feldom without fome 
degree of diffidence, where the reafoning 
confifts of many fteps. And tho' on a re- 
C c 2 view 
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view; no error be difcovered, yet he is con- 
fciQU& that there may be errors, tho* they 
hav^ lelcaped him. 

As to the other kind of demonftrative 
reafoning, founded on proportions of 
which we are intuitively certain ; I juftly 
call it dcmonjirative^ becaufe it affords the 
fame convidlion that arifes from mathe- 
matical reafoning. In both, the means of 
convidlion are the fame, viz. a clear per- 
ception of the relation between two ideas : 
and there are many relations of which we 
have ideas no lefs clear than of equality ; 
witnefe fubftance and quality, the whole 
and its parts, caufe and eSe6l, and many 
other^. From the intuitive propofition, 
for example, That nothing which begins 
to exift can exift without a caufe, I can 
conclude, that Ibme one being muft have 
exifted from all eternity, with no lefs cer- 
tainty, than that the three angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles. 

What falls next in order, is that infe- 
rior fort of knowledge which is termed ^- 
finion ; and which, like knowledge pro- 
perly fo termed, is founded in fome in- 
ftances upon intuition, and in fome upon 
reafoning. But it differs from knowledge 

properly 
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properly io termed in the foIloTying parti-^ 
cular, that it produces different degrees of 
convi<3:ion, ibmetimes approaching to cer- 
tainty, fometimes (inldng toward the vcigc 
of improbability. Tfa^ conftancy and u- 
niformity of natural operations, is a fit 
fubjed for illuftrating that difference. 
The future fucceflive changes of day and 
night, of winter and fummer, and of o- 
ther fiicceflions which have hitherto been 
conftant and uniform, fail under intuitivo^ 
knowledge, becaufe of thelc we have the 
higheft convidion. As the convidion is 
inferior of fucceflions that hitherto have 
varied in any degree, thefe fall under in-^ 
tuitivc opinion. We exped fummer after 
winter with the utmoft confidence ; but 
we have not the fame confidence in ex- 
pelling a hot fummer or a cold winter. 
And yet the probability approaches much 
nearer to certainty, than the intuitive o- 
pinion we have, that the operations of na- 
ture are extremely fimple, a propofition 
that is little rely'd on. 

As to opinion founded on reafoning, it 
is obvious, that the convidlion produced 
by reafoning, can never rife above what is 
produced by the intuitive propofition up- 
on 
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on which the reafoning is founded. And 
that it may be weaker, will appear fronx 
confidering, that even where the funda- 
mental propofition is certain, it may lead 
tp the conclufive opinion by intermediate 
prdpofitions, that are probable only, not 
certain. In a word, it holds in general 
with refpeft to every fort of reafoning, 
that the conclufive propofition can never 
rife higher in point of convi(5lion, than 
the very loweft of the intuitive propofi- 
jdons employed as fteps in the reafoning. 

The perception we have of the contin- 
gency of future events, opens a wide field 
to our reafoning about probabilities. That 
perception involves more or lefs doubt ac- 
. cording to its fubjedl.. In feme inftances,- 
the event is perceived to be extremely 
doubtful ; in others, it is perceived to be 
lefs doubtful. It appears altogether doubt- 
ful, in throwing a dye, which of the fix 
fides will turn up ; and for that reafon, 
we cannot juftly conclude for one rather 
than for another. If one only of the fix 
fides be marked with a figure, we con- 
clude, that a blank will turn up ; and fivd 
to one is an equal wager that fuch will be 
the effedl. In judging of the future be- 
haviour 
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haviour of a man who has hitherto been 
governed by intereft, we may conclude 
with a probability approaching to certain- 
ty, that intereft will continue to prevail. 

Belief comes lad in order, which, ad 
defined above, is knowledge of the truth 
of fads that falls below certainty, and in- 
volves in its nature fome degree of doubt* 
It is alfo of two kinds ; one founded upon 
intuition, and one upon reafoning. Thus, 
knowledge, opinion, belief, are all of thenl 
equally diftinguifhable into intuitive and 
difcurfive. Of intuitive belief, I difcover 
three different fources or caufes. Firff^ 
A prefent objed. Second, Ah objedl for- 
merly prefent. Third, The teflimony of 
others, ^ 

To have a clear conception of the firft 
caufe, it muft be obferved, that among 
the fimple perceptions that compofe the 
complex perception of a prefent objedl, a 
perception of real and prefent exiftence is 
one. This perception fifes commonly to 
certainty ; in which cafe it is a branch of 
knowledge properly fo termed ; and is 
handled as fuch above. But this percep- 
tion falls below certainty in fome in- 
ftancesj as where an objed, feen at a 

great 
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.gi^fos diftance or in a fog, is perceivodl to 
he^ a horle, tut fo indiftinflly as to make 
it a probability only. The perception ia 
fu^ch a cafe i& termed belief. Both percep- 
tions are fundamentally of the fame na- 
ture ; being fimple perceptions of real ex- 
igence. They differ only in point of diJF- 
tui^nefe : the perception of reality that 
makesr a branch of knowledge^ is fo clear 
liad dififtndt a& to exclude alt doubt or he- 
'Station I the perception of reality that 
(5ecafioa& belief^ being kfs clear and diP- 
tin£ly» makes not the exigence of the ob- 
je(Sl qpft^n to* us, but only probable. / 

Wifih refpf^vi^Qthe feqond ca^fe ; the 
esiftencfti ; of f jajk r ^bicut objcdl,,. foranerly 
feen/ amounts nor ta a certainty 5 and, 
therefore is theifubje<5fc of belief .4j&iy,^4iot 
<^. knowledge. Things are in a continual 
fiux from produ^oir to didbludboL ; and 
wr fenfes are^ accommodated to that Ta^ 
ikbk fccnc t a |«efcnt fobje^ admits na 
dc^ubt ttf its cxiftencse ; but after it is re- 
rpoved, its exiftence becomes lefe <;eFtain^ 
^nd in time finks down to a flight degree 
of probability. '^ ^ . . . 

Human teftrmony, the third catife, |iro^ 

^ices belief, more or lefs ftrwgj- accor- 

Z ding 
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ding to circumftances. In general, nature 
leads us to rely upon the veracity of each 
other ; and commonly the degree of reli- 
ance is proportioned to the degree of vera^ 
city* Sometimes belief approaches to cer** 
taiuty, as v/hen it is founded on the evi- 
dence of perfons above exception as to ve- 
racity. Sometimes it finks to tlxe loweft 
degree of probability, as when a fa6t is 
told by one who has no great reputation 
for truth. The nature of the fa(5l, com^. 
mon or uncommon, has lifcewife an influ-* 
ence : an ordinaf y incident gains credit 
upon very flight evidence ; but it requires 
the ftrongeft evidence to overcome the im- 
probability of an event that deviates from 
the ordinary courfe of nature. At the 
fame time, it muft be obferved, that be^ 
lief is not always founded upon rational 
principles. There are biafles and weak* 
neffes in human nature that fometime^ 
difturb the operation, and produce belief 
without fufficient or proper evidence : , w/s 
are dilpofed to believe on very flight evi-^ 
dence, an iaterefl;ing event, however rare 
or Angular, that alarms and agitates the 
mind ; becaufe the mind in agitation is 
remarkably fufceptible of impreilions : for 
Vol, 111. D d which 
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which reafbn, (lories of ghofts and appa-^ 
ritions pafs current with the viilgsir. E- 
loquence alfo has great j^ower over the 
mind; and, by making deep impreffions, 
cnfprccs the belief of fadls upon evidence 
that would not be regarded in a cool mo- 
ment. 

The dependence that our perception of 
feal exiftence, and confequcntly belief^ 
h^tfr'upon oral evidence^ ejilivens fociaf 
iiitefcourfe, and promotes fociety. But 
the perception of real exiftence has a ftill 
inore extenfive influence; for from that 
perdeptibin is derived a great part of the 
entfeMliirifii^rit we find in hiftory, and in 
Hftorical fables (a). At the feme time, at 
perception that rnay be rarfed by fiftion as 
well as By truth, would often mrflead were 
we abandoned to its impulfe : biit the 
God of nature hath provided a remedy for 
that evil, by eredlirig within the mind a 
tribunal, to which there lies an appeal! 
from the rafh impreffions of fenfe. Whea 
tnh deluiSon of eloquence or of dread fub- 
ndes, the perplexed mind is uncertain: 
w|iat ta believe. A regular procefs com- 
mences,' cbunfel is heard, evidence pro- 

^^^,i4j),jEfeDientsof Crltlcifip, ^. 2. parti. § 7- 

ducedy 
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diujjE^d, [?Lnd a final judgemgpt prpnounc^ 
fbmetiines confirming, /ometim?s varying.' 
^he bQlief imprefled upon us by the liverK 
perception of reality.' Thus, by a wile 
appointment of nature, intuitive belief is, 
fubje(5led to Tation^al difcuflipn : wlieu 
confirmed by reafon, it turns more Yig9* 
rous and authoritative .: when ci>ntra4f<S- 
ed by reafon, it difappears among^|ienl|ib|c 
people. In ftoie ii:ift;ai^ces, it is too hj?§dT 
ftrong far^ reafon j as in^the cafe of^li^^bgpW 
lins and apparition^ which p^i^j^^^rei^t: 
among, the vulgar W ^t? of fjC^lb^. J^ ,,; 
.^. We proceedJiQ^the^^l^fr kin^^ pf^ belfei^ 
iiatv\^u;l^(,ift^^j^^ p^ f^afp^iJDg J. to 

exift^f^ge of^.u^nown wi^s. l|at^ 
effect mufl: have a cai^ife,, is an intuitiye 
proDoution : but to alcertam what parti- 

mary caufe, is mage known to us, ^ as 




fcrent clegrecs of convidion. It fo'metimes 
P d 2 ' prcJduces 
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produces eertamfey^ a5pifao|nr6^gp tfafeex-- 
^jftcnce of the^Cl^itiystjJflBrhioh j8ti>iliaQiAC- 
count is handled above, imdowthcTbeadrof 
-knowledge] Fbpidie moft p&rt/H'-prbdu* 
ces belief dilly, whifch, acc<irdifhg»'t6 the 
fliength (Sf • thfe^ r^afoning, ^fometimes ap- 
profechfes to ceitaihty; fd*tfetimes is fe weak 
as bift^ly ta'Aflffib^ tli^ I5sate on the fide of 
probabiWt?7, Takq irbe foHowing examples 
of difffer<^nt decrees bf belifef founded on 
probable' ' rfeafoTningi Wten Inigo Jones 
'flo^urifhed afid waS the only archjfetfed^iOf 
^note ih Eriglatid ; l^t it be fuppofed; that 
liis tAodel bt-thcr palace -^f Whitehall 'ha4 
been prefetitefd to'a itranger^ without men-» 
HShing'the author. The ftranger, 'in the 
firft 'place, would be intuitively certain,^ 
that this was the work of fame B?ing, in-^ 
telligent and fkilful. Secoiidly,, He Would 
have a conviitioxi approaching to certain- 
tf^ that the operator was a man. And,^ 
fnirdly, He would *li^ye a conviction that 
Vhe man was Inlga Jones ; but lefs firni^ 
than the former. Let us next fuppofe an- 
ptheiT Engliih a^chitecfl little iriferibr in re- 
prutation to Jones ; the ftranger Would ftiU 
pronounce in favour of the l:nrer ; but his 
lbvl:?f would b^ in rhe^-lo^eft degree. 

\Vher^. 
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When we inveftigate the caufes of cer- 
tai^ effedls, the rcafoning is often founded 
upon the known nature of man. In the 
high country, for example, between E- 
dinbiirgh and Glafgow, the people lay 
their coals at the end of their howfes, 
without any fence to fecure them from 
theft : whence it is rationally inferred, 
that coals are there in plenty. In the weft 
of Scotland, the corn-ftacks are covered 
with great care and nicety : whence it is 
inferred, that the climate is rainy. Pla- 
centia is the capital town of bifcay : th^ 
only town in Newfoundland bears the 
fame name ; from which circuihftance it 
is conjedlured, that the Bifcayners were 
the firft Europeans who made a fettlemenc 
in that ifland. 

Analogical reafoning, founded upon the 
uniformity of nature, is frequently em- 
ployed in the inveftigation of fads ; and 
we infer, that fadls of which we are un- 
certain, muft refemble thofe of the fame 
kind that are known. The reafonings in 
natural philofophy are moftly of that kind. 
Take the following examples. We Icarn 
from experience, that proceeding from the 
4^umbleft vegetable? to man^ there are num- 

berler?^ 
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berkfs clafles of beings riiing one above 
attother by ^Jifiereiices fcarce perceptible, 
and leaving no where a fingloogsqpfor ki- 
terval : atidiffaafu eonvi<Stijoa'OfV ^e lan'^ 
formirp o£ ^ma^tQ wi^mffiryiith^jfhtAir^ 
is liot bmkea^ '4off ^'hbrei butiSiCaCTied i^ 
m atffiterworldsi ^«ill/ it cadtin th©Dqityf,r 
I%i^aeed to aiiodiecrfixample;^/! J^¥«ry. mapL; 
U iddn^feious of a fdf-motivav^jAjerui^ 
. hkhl^f ; atid<fix>m the nniforcfttty of nari 
ttire, ' we infer the >femeo potw^ -^i^ - ey^f S)i 
one of ouTiOwft^fpeeies. TJ^ ajgiu^nq 
hete frotni analbgy carriefit^great ^ jveigfit^ 
becattfe iv«e e»i^]7tma>7)iQidoul^^ Qfilbf ^i--^ 
formity of^^'liatwitegfridfiirelp^ beigga 
of out OTm fcind^:J^^Weapply:3ij|be^ fargLp^ar-^' 
gument to other animals ; tho^d^^^j/e- 
femblance to ^^inaii appeai?$,Tjjfl^fgi o^pf^n^ 
as thAt of- oiie mailira ancrtiwoin ^t why 
n6t alf6 apply tile fittie ai^umd^jJtoriinftif 
a felf-motive pawct4n mat;tcr'ii Whqiiwrd 
fee matter in motion without im ?^oter^ 
ihtf^er; W6 namralJy jfiifer^r-thttti libe-'us^ 
it^m^vcs itfelf. Anxjther exampte^ia ^Jow 
rtj^^'d from Manpeituisv.^ «^^^A^ there i^fita 
^*^^fiown fpace of the ^ earth cotiei^d with 
^ Wdt cr fo largC' as- 1 hO" Terra Au/hiaiii iiH 
^'^cop-nita^ we ipay r^afonably infer, that; 

'' fa. 



** foigrett>a^-pa&trofethft*arth is not akx^- 
"j'^^thenfejfc, 4)irt: itth^tbOT^ muft be f(M«Q: 
"'^t)portioii;?of^ landj^i /The uniformity: 
of 'hamffe with refpedito /tfaeiaM|?mix;turet 
of fea'kiadlfend, is%fk argument that ftf^ 
fords bu« a Tery (Lender d<^ree>bf jroiMficy^ 
tion *Jand froitiikte \!*(&yages it isi:4i&o- 
verM, that the ^argufl^nt holds notiftfaf^* 
The fdlowing argnumtntof the femerfcind, 
tho' it c^MfJiiat be mnch rely'd ony fteins 
however better founded. ^ "The inhstibi- 
*^' tan*^of the northern hemifphexe, have, 
" in arts and fciences, exqcUed fudb of thd 
•' fotrtherh as we^haveanyJtnowkdge .of,: 
" aiid therefore among the latter we o^^g^t 
" not to expeft many arts^inar muchjeujr 
" tivation.'' • i- . ;i >n! 

After a fatiguing inveftigatipn of ntrair 
berlefs particulars which divide and icattpr 
the thought, it may not bf unpleafant^to 
bring all under ^ne view by a fuccinc^ ffe- 
capitulatian, r^i^ > 

Wq have two.mearns: for difcovermg 
truth and .acquiring knowledge^ viz. in^^vij- 
ition and reafoning. By intuition we (^ifr 
cover fubjeijls and their attributes, pafliqps, 
internal saftion, and in ihort everything 
tb^t is mattwM vfadl. By iatuitiqn we 

alfa 
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alfo difcover ifevcral relations. There arc 
fome fadls and many relations, that can- 
not be difcovered by a fingle a(3: of imui^ 
tion, but req\jire feveral fuch ads linked 
together in a chain of reafoning. 

Knowledge acquired by iatuitipn, in-? 
eludes for tlie mod part certainty : in fome 
inftances it includes probability only. 
Knowledge acquired by reafoning, fre- 
quently includes certainty ; but more fre- 
quently includes probability only. 

Probable knowledge, whether founded 
on intuition or on reafoning^ is termed (h 
pinion vrhen it concerns relations ; and id 
termed belief when it concerns fads. 
Where knowledge includes certainty, it re-* 
tains its proper name. 

Reafoning that produces " certainty, is 
termed demonftrative ; and is termed pro^ 
hable^ when it only produces probability. 

Demonftrative reafoning is of two kinds. 
The firfl: is, where the conclufion is deri-^ 
ved from the nature and inherent proper- 
ties of the fubjed : mathematical reafon-* 
ing is of that kind ; and perhaps the only 
inllance. The fecond is, where the con- 
clufion is derived from fome propofition, 
of which we are, certain by intuition. 

I Probable 
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Probable Feafoqlng-is endlefs in its .va- 
rieties ; and afFords di&rent degrees of 
convidlion^ depending on the nature of 
jhc fubjedt upon whicU it is employed. 
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Progrtfs of Reafon. 



A Progrefs from infancy to maturity in 
."^ the mind of tnan,, fimilar to that in 
his body, has been often anentioned. The 
external fenfes, being early neceflary for 
felf-pr^fervation, arrive quickly at matu- 
rity. The internal fenfes are of a flower 
growth, as woll as every other mental 
power : their maturity would be of little 
or no ufe while the body is weak, and un- 
fit for adion. Reafoning, as obferved in 
the firft fedion, requires two mental 
powers, the power of invention, arid that 
of perceiving relations. By the for- 
mer are difcovered intermediate propofi- 
tions, having the fame relation to the 
fundamental propofition and to the c^ott- 
Vql.III. E c clufion; 
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clufion ; and that relation is verified by 
the latter. Both powers are neceflary to 
the perfon who frames an argument, or a 
chain of reafoning : the. Utter only,- to the 
perfon who judges of it. Savages are 
miferably deficient in both. With refpeft 
to the former, a favage may have from his 
nature a talent: for invention ; but it will 
ftand him in little ftead without a dock of 
ideas enabling him to fele<5l what may an- 
fwer his purpofe ; and a lavage has no 
opportunity to acquire fuch a flock. With 
refpedl to the latter, he knows little of re- 
lations. And how fliould he know, when 
both ftudy and pradlice are neceflary for 
diflinguifliing between relations ? The 
underitanding, at the fa,me time, is a^- 
mong the illiterate obfequious to paflion 
and prepoflTeffion ; and among them th? 
imagination a(5ls without control, form- 
ing conclufions often no better than mere 
dreams. . In fliprt, confidering the many 
caufes that miflead fronji juft reafoning, 
in days efpecially of ignorance, the error 
neous and abfurd opinions that have pre-r 
vailed in the world, and that continue in 
fome meafure to prevail, are far from be- 
ing furpfifing. Were reafon our only 

guide 
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^uide in the condudti of Hfe,i we llioiild 
have caufe to complain ; . but our Maker 
has provided us with the moral fenfe, a 
guide little fubjedl to error in matters of 
importance. In the fciences, reafon is ef- 
fential ; but in the condudl of life, which 
is our ehief concern^ reafon may be aa 
ufeful afliftant ; but to be our diredlor is 
not its provincfei ^ 

The national progTefs of ri^afon has been 
flower in Europe^^ than that of any other 
art : flatuary, paintings archite(£lure, and 
other fine arts, ap;^i^>achi4iter6r perfe<5lior^ 
as well as morality sWd'^^iatft^V hiftory. 
Manners and evety art that a^^ears'fexter-» 
nally, may in part bfe acq[uired by imita- 
tion and^example : in reafoning there is 
nothing external to be laid hold of. But 
there is befide a particular caufe that re- 
gards Europe, which is the blind defe- 
rence, thatt for many ages was paid to Ari- 
ftotlDf- wlkD hfts kept the reafoning faculty 
in ;^cbaia6 'more 'than two thoufand yeArs/ 
In<hi5rl^ic,">thc pl4ia and fimpk mode of 
reafoningdisiy-uejedled, that which^Natut'e 
didlatea^? Hndviniits ftead is introduced an: 
artificial TnodJt,- fhowy but unfubft'antial^ 
of no ufc for difcovcring trucb j ^ but con^ 
E e ? trived 
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Wii^r^d ^tb gr^t ^^^ for vtrrangling aii4 
dlfputatioa: M^Goafideting'^that reafon for^ 
ib many ages hai feeen immuped in the. 
Enchanted caftfe of fylldgifm^iwhere phan- 
toms pafs for realities ; the flow progrefs 
of reafon toward maturity is far from be- 
ing furprifing. The taking of Conftan- 
tinople by the Turks ann. 1453, unfolded 
a new fcene, which in time relieved the 
world from the ufurpation of Ariftotle, 
and reflored reafon to her privileges. All 
the knowledge of Europe was centred in 
Ck),nftantiaople ; and the learned men of 
that city, abhorring the Turks and their 
government, took refuge an Italy, The 
Greek language was introduced among the 
weftern nations of Europe ; and the fludy 
of Greek and Roman claflfics became fa- 
Ihionable, Men, having acquired new i- 
deas,. began to think for themfelves : they 
exerted their native faculty of reafon : the 
futility of Ariftotle's logic became appa- 
rent to the penetrating ; and is now ap- 
parent to all. Yet fo late as the year 162 1, 
feveral perfons were baniflied from Paris 
for contradiding that philofopher, about 
matter and form, and about the number 
of- the elements. And .fhortly after, the 
: ,' . parliament 
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parliament of Paris prohibited, under paia 
of death, any thing tq be taught contrary 
to the dodtrines of Ariftotle. ; Julius 11. 
and Leo X, Roman Pontiffs, contributed 
zealoufly to the reformation of letters ; 
but they did. not forefee that they were al- 
fo contributing to the reformation of reli- 
gion, and of every fcience that depends on 
reafoning. Tho* the fetters of fyllogifm^ 
have many years ago been {haken off; 
yet, like a limb long kept from motion, 
the reafoning faculty has fcarcely to this 
day attained its free and natural exercife. 
Mathematics is the only fcience that never 
has been cramped by fyllogifm, and wre 
find reafoning there in great perfedion at 
an early period. The very flow progrefs 
of reafoning in other matters, will appear 
from the following indudion. 

To exemplify erroneous and abfurd rea-» 
fonings of every fort, would be endlefs. 
The reader, I prefume, will be fatisfied 
with a few inftances ; and I Ihall endea-> 
vour to feledl what are amufing. For thei 
fake of order, I divide them into three 
heads. Firft, Inftances fliowing the imbe- 
cillity of human reafon during its nonagef 
Second, Erroneous reafoning pccafioned by 
' - ; natural 
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XiaturalbiafTes* Third, Erroneous reafoning 
Occafioned by acquired /biafTes. With re- 
ipedl to the firft, ipftances are- endlefs of 
reafonings founded on erroneous premifes. 
It was an Epicufean dodrine, That the 
gods have all of, them a human figure ; 
moved by the^ following argument, that 
no being of aay other figure, has the ufe 
o{je2ifoi\. Plato, taking for granted the 
fpUowing erxQjxeous proppfition. That e- 
vpry being which moves itfelf n>uft have a 
foul, concludes that the world muft have 
afoul, becaufe it moves itfelf (^). Ari-" 
ftotle taking it for granted, without the 
leaft evidence and cpntrary to truths 
that all heavy bodies tend to the centre 
of the univerfe, proves the earth to be 
the.ceptre of the univerfe by the fol- 
lowing argunaent. " Heavy bodies natu-^ 
" rally tend to the centre of the univerfe:^ 
*V we know by experience that heavy 
" bodies^ tend to the centre of= the eamh,:. 
" therefore the cemre of the earth is the 
" centre of the univerfe." Appion. ridi- 
cules the Jews for adhering literally to tfafe 
precept of refting on their :fa:bbath, fo as^ 
to fuffer Jerufalem to: be taken that day by 

^a) Cicero^ De natura Seorum, lib. 9. § 12. 

Pcolomy 
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t^tolomy fon of Lagus. Mark tlie arifw^r' 
of Jofephus : *' Whoever pafles a fobef 
^* judgement on this matter, will find oui^ 
" pradlice agreeable to honour and vir- 
*' tue ; for what can be more honourable 
" and virtuous, than to poftpone our 
" country, and even life itfelf, to the fer- 
" vice of God, and of his holy religion ?** 
A flrange idea of religion, to put it in di-r 
TdlSt oppofition to every moral principle ! 
A fuperftitious and abfurd dodrine, That 
God will interpofe by a miracle to declare 
what is right in every cpntroverfy, has 
occafioned much erroneous reafbning and 
abfurd pradice. The pradlice of deter- 
mining controverfies by fingle combat, 
commenced about the feventh century i 
when religion had degenerated into fuper- 
ftition, and courage was efteeiiied the on- 
ly moral virtue. The parliament of Paris, 
in the reign of Charles VI. appointed a 
fingle combat between two gentlemen, in 
order to have the judgement of God whe- 
ther the one had committed a rape on the 
other's wife. In the 1454, John Picard 
being accufed by his fon-in-law for too 
great familiarity with his wife, a duel be- 
tween them was appointed by the fame 

parliament, 
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parliament. V61taire juftly obfcrves, that 
the parliament decreed a parricide to be 
committed, in order to try an accufatioii 
of inceft, which poffibly was not coni- 
mitted. The trials by water and by fire, 
reft on the fame erfoneous foundation. 
In the former^ if the perfon accqfed funk 
to the bottom, it was a judgenient pro^ 
nounced by God thsit he was innocent: 
if he kept above, it was a judgement f|wat 
he was guilty. Fleury {a) remarks, that 
if eVer the perfon accufed was found 
guilty, it was his own fault* In Sicily, a 
woman accufed of adultery, was conxpel- 
Jed to fwear to her innocence : the oath, 
taken down in writing, was laid on water j 
and if it did not fink, the woman was in- 
nocent. We find the feme pra6lice in Ja- 
paii, and in Malabar. One of the articles 
infifted on by the refbrtners iii Scotland, 
vridj That public pralyef-s be made and 
the' facraments'adminiflered in the vulgar 
' ^ongVie. The anfwer of a provincial cdun- 
jbil was in the following words : -^ That to 
•^* conceive public p^^yers oi? adminifter 
' **"the facrantients in aily language but La- 
" tin; is contrary to the friditiotts and 

{a) Hiftoire Ecdcfiaftiqoe. : 

3 *' pradice 
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" pradlice of the Catholic church for* 
*' many ages part ; and that the demand 
" cannot be granted, without impiety tq 
" God and difobedicnce to th^ church/' 
Here it is taken for granted^ that the prac- 
tice of the church is always right ; which 
is building an argument on a very rotten 
foundation* . The Oaribbeans abftain 
from fwines flcfli j taking, it erroneoufly 
for granted, that fuch food would make 
them haye fmall eyes, held by them, a 
great defortoity. They alfo abftain from 
eating turtle ; which they think would in- 
fecfithem with the lazinefs and ftupidity 
of that animal. Upon the fame erroneous 
notion, the BrafiUans abftain from the 
flefh of ducks, and of every creature that 
moves flowly* It is obferved of northern 
nations^ that they do not open tlie n)outh 
fufficiently for diftindl articulation j aiid 
the Ireafon* given is, that the coldnefs of 
the air makes them keep the mouth as 
clofe as poflible. This reafbn is indolently 
copibd by Writers one fi*om anotlier : peo- 
ple enured to a cold climate feel little cold 
in the mouth ; befide that a caufe fi^ weak 
could never Operate equally among fu 
many different nations. The real canfe is, 
Vol. lil. F f that 
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that northern tongues abound with confo* 
nants, which admit but a fmall apertvire 
of the mouth. (See Elements of Criticifm, 
chap. Beauty of language). A lift of Ger- 
man ijames to be found in every catalogue 
of books^ will make this evident, Rutger- 
fiusy for example, Faefch. To account for 
a fedl that is certain, any reafon conunon- 
ly fuffices. 

A talent for writing feems in Germany 
to l)e eftimated by weight, as beauty is 
faid to be iji Holland. Cocceius for wri- 
ting three weighty folio volumes on law, 
has obtained among his countrymen the 
epithet, of Great. This author, handling 
the rijles of fucceflion in land-eftates, has 
with moft profound erudition founded all 
of them upon the following very fimple 
propofition : In a competition, that de- 
fcendent is entitled to be preferred who 
has the greateft quantity of the predecef- 
for's blood in his veins, ^taritur^ has a 
man any of his predeceflbr's blood in his 
veins, otherwife than metaphorically ? 
Simple indeed ( to build an argument in 
law upon a pure metaphor. 

Next of reafonings where the coticlufioa 
follows not fi^om the premifes^ or funda- 
mental 
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mental propofitiohv Pkto * endeavours to 
prove, that the worid is endtywred with 
wifdom, by the following argument. 
*' The world is greater than any of its 
" parts : therefore it is endowed with wif- 
** dom ; for other wife a man who is en- 
** dowed with wifdom would be greater 
*' than the world {a).^^ The condufion 
here does not follow ; for tho' man is en- 
dowed with wifdom^ it follows not, that - 
he is greater than the world in point of 
fize. Zeno endeavours to prove, that the 
world has the ufe of reafon, by an argu- 
ment of the fame kind. To convince the 
world of the truth of the four gofpels, I- 
reneus {h) urges the following arguments,, 
which he calls demonftration. ** There 
" are four quarters of the world and four 
" cardinal winds, confequently there iafe 
" four gofpels in the church, as there are 
'' four pillars that fUpport it, and^fout* 
*' breaths of life that render it iinnldrtalr' 
Again, " The four^anijnals in fijaekoeL's 
vifionv^mjarJs tlie four ftates cf the.Sm^ 
of God. The lion is his ro.yatdigftjty;^ 

U) Cicero, De raiura Deorum, lib 2. J li, 
(h) Lib. 3. cap. ir. 

Ff2 * « tixe 
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" the f*9Q .(jxf^^jgaqjwhis Jiuixj^ni nature ; 
^^^the pgle^^h^s fpirit whiql>. 4fifcends on 
*'. thp church, Tq xhef^, four 'animals cor- 
*^ refppncl the four gjofpe^gi, an which qur 
'^ Lord i&, feated. John, >v^io teaches his 
" celqftial origin^^i^s tji/e ,licjn, his gofpel 
^' being full of yCpixfii^ce I Luke, who 
*' begins with the pcjeftixopd pf Zach^riah, 
" is the c^lf : j Mfitthew^, ,.who d^fcribes 
*' the genealogy of Chriftfa.ccQrding to the 
■' flefh, is the annual refembling a man ; 
^' Mark, who. begins with the prophetic 
^' fpirit com;ng from, above, is the eagle, 
^* This gofpel i? the Ihorteft of all, becaufe 
*' brevity is the chara<^er pf prophecy.'* 
Take a third demonftratipn of the truth of the 
four gofpels, ^' There h^vebecn four cove- 
*' nants; the firft under Adam, the fecond 
" under Noah, the third under Mofes, th^ 
^' fourth under Jefus Chrift/* Whence 
L'^eneus concludcp^ that they are vain^ 
• rafhj and ignorant, who admit mojre or 
^cfs than four gofpels. St; Cyprian in his 
exhortation to piartyrdom, after havhig 
applied the myftcppua number fevcn, to 
tiie ftY^ii days of the crcitlcn, to the feven 
thPUfar^d Ycr.rs of the >Yorlcr$ duration, m 
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the feven fpirits that (land before God, to 
the feven lamps of the tabernacle, to the 
feven candlefticks of the Apocalypfe, to 
the feven pillars of wifdom, to the feven 
children of the barren woman, to the feven 
women who took one man for their huf- 
band, to the leven brothers of the Macca- 
bees ; obferves, that St Paul mentions that 
number as a privileged number ; which, 
fays he, is the reafon why he did not write 
but to feven churches. Pope Gregory, 
writing in favour of the four councils, 
viz. Nice, Conftantinople, Ephefus, and 
Calcedon, reafons thus : " That as there 
*' are four evangelifls, there ought alio to 
'' be four councils." What would he have 
iaid, if he had lived 100 years later, when 
there were many more than four ? In ad- 
miniftering the facrament of the Lord's 
fupper, it was ordered, that the hoft 
fliould be covered with a clean linen cloth ; 
becaufe, fays the Canon law, the body of 
our Lord Jefus Chrift was buried in a 
clean linen cloth. Jofephus, in his anfw^er 
to Appion, urges the following argum^it 
for the temple of Jerufalem : " As there 
*^ is bur one God, r^ad one world, it holds 
^' \n analogy, that there fliould be but one 

^' temple?;^ 
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*' temple.'!' At that rate, there fliould be 
but one worfhipper. .And why fhould 
that one temple be at Jerufalem rather 
than at. Rome, or at Pekin ? The Syrians 
and Greeks did., apt for a long time eat 
fifh. Two reafons are affigned : one is, 
that fifli is not facrificed to the gods ; 
the other, that being immerfed in the fea, 
they look not up to heaven {a). The firft 
would afford a more plaufible argument 
for eating fifh. And if the other have any 
weight, it would be an argument for fa- 
crificing men, and neither fifh. nor cattle. 
In juflification ;of the Salic law, which 
prohibits /emale fuccefTito, it was long 
held a conclufive argument. That in the 
fcripture the lilies are faid neither to work 
nor to fpin. .Vieira, termed by his coun-r 
trynten the Luftta7iian Cicero^ publifhed fer- 
mons, one of which begins thus, " Were 
*' the Supreme Being to fliow himfelf vi- 
*' fibly, he would chufe the circle rather 
". tioan the triangle, the fquare, the pen- 
*' tagon, the duodecagon, or any other 
^' jTigure." But why appear in any of 
thcle figures ? i.And if he were obliged tOk 
appear in fo mean a fhape, a globe is un-' 
[a) Sir John Marfiiam, p. 221. 

doubiedlj? 
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doubtedly lixbre beautiful than -a circle. 
Peter Hantz of ^ -Horn, who 'lived in the 
laft centufy, imagined that Noah's ark i^ 
the true cohftruftitin of a fliip \ " f^hich/* 
faid he, ",is^ the Workmahfhip of God, 
" and therefor^' perifedt;** as if a veflel 
made merely fbf* floating on thc'^atdr, 
were the beft aifoxifcMr fafilirtg* Sixty or 
leventy years ago, the falhion prevailed, 
in imitationlcbf birds^j to 4wallow fmall 
ftones for che fake b£ digeftion ; as if 
what is proper for birds, were equally' 
proper for men.- The Sfliniards, who laid 
wafte a great p&rt of the Weft Indies, en-^ 
deavoured to dfcufe their crvteltiesr,' by 
maintaining, that the natives were not 
men, but a fpecies of the Ouran Outang ; 
for no better reafon, than that they were 
of a copper colour, fpoke an unknown lan^ 
guage, and had no beard. The Pope iG- 
fued a bull, declaring, that it pleafed him 
and the Holy Ghoft to' acknowledge the 
Americans to be of the human race. This 
bull was not received cordially ; for in the 
council of Limay ann. 1583, it was vio- 
lently difputed, whether the Americans 
had fo much undcrftanding as to be ad- 
mitted to the ficraments of the cliurch. 

In 
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in the 1440, tlie Portuguefe foliritcd the 
Pope's permiffibn to double th€^ 'Cape of 
Good Hope, and to reduce to perpetual 
fervitu4e the negroes, becauft they had 
the colour of the damned, and never went 
to church, In the Fredericiail Code, a 
propofition is laid down, That'by tlielaw 
of nature no man can make a teftament. 
iAnd in- fupport of that propofition the 
following argument is urged*, which is 
.fa;d to be a xlemonftration : ^^^o deed 
.AV can be a tellameht While a 'm'ati h alive, 
** becaufe it 13 not iieceflarily Ws ultima 
** "voluntai ; and' no man caA'ifn^ke a te- 
" {lament after his"" deaSh ."— Both pre- 
mifes are true, but the negative Coriclu- 
fipn does not follbw :" it is true a nian's 
deed i$ not his ultima voluntas^ ivhSe he is 
alive : but does it not becoftie liii'uitima 
'uohmtasy when he' dies without altering 
the deed? ' ''•>:.: 

Many reafonings have palTed current in 
the^worid as good coin, where the premi- 
fes are not true; nor, fuppofing- them 
true, would they infer the conclufion, 
Plato in his Phoedon relies on the follow- 
ing argument for the immortality of the 
foul. " Is not death the oppofite of life ? 
I " Certainly* 
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Certainly* And do they not give birth 
to each other? Certainly. What theft 
is produced from Hfe ? Death* And 
what from death? Life. It is them 
from the dead that all things ' living 
proceed; and confequently fouls exift 
after death." God, f^ys Plato, made 
but five worlds, becaufe according to his 
definition there are but five regular bodies 
in geometry. Is that a reafon for confi- 
ning the Almighty to five worlds, not one 
lefs or more. Ariftotle, who wrote a book 
upon mechanics, was much puzzled about 
the equilibrium of a balance, when un- 
equal weights #e hung upon it at difierent 
diftances from the centre. Having ob- 
ferved, that the arms of the balance de- 
fcribe portions of a circle, he accounted 
for the equilibrium by a notable argu-^ 
ment : " All the properties of the circle are 
** wonderful : the equilibrium of the two 
weights that deftribe portions of a circle 
" is wonderful. Ergo^ the equilibrium 
" muft be one of the properties of the 
" circle."' What are we to think of Ari- 
ftotle's logic, when we find him capable 
of fucb childjfh re^foniqg ? And yet that 
work has been the admiration of all the 
Vol. hi. G g world 
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world for centuries upon centuries. Nay*, 
that foolifh argument has been cfpoufed 
and commented upon by his difciples, for 
the fame length of time. To proceed to 
another inftance : Marriage within the 
fourth degree of confanguinity, as well as 
' of affinity, is prohibited by the Lateran 
council; and the reafon given is, That 
the body being made up of the four ele- 
ments, has four different humours in it ^. 
The Roman Catholics began with behead- 
ing heretics, hanging them, or Honing 
them to death. But fuch puni3fliments 
were difcovered to be too flight, in matters 
of faith. It was demonftrdted, that here^ 
tics ought to be burnt in a flow fire : it 
being taken for granted, that God puniflies 
them in the other world with a flow fire ; 
it was inferred, *' That as every prince 

* The ariginal is curious : ** Quaternarius enim 
^^ numerus bene congruit prohibitioni conjugii cor- 
«* poralis; de quo dicit ApOftolus, QuOd vir non 
. •* habet poteftatem fui corporis, fed mulier '; neque 
<* mulier habet poteftatem fui corporis, fed vir ; 
•^ quia quatuor funt humores in corpore, quod 
•* conftat ex quatuor elementis.^ Were men who 
could be guihy of fuch nonfenfe, qualified to be 
our leaders in the moft important of all concerns^ 
that of eternal falvation I 

" and 
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" and every magiftpate is the image bf 
** God in this worlds they ought to ioWc^ 
*' his example/' Here is a double error in 
reafoning : firft, the taking for granted 
the fundamental propofition, which is 
furely not felf-evident ; and next, the 
drawing a concliifion from it without any 
connedlion. The heat oi the fun, by the re- 
fledlion of its rays from the earth, is greatly 
encreafed in pafling over the great coiiritry 
of Africa. Hence rich mines of gol'd, 
?ind the black complexion of the inhabi- 
tants. In pafling over the Atlantic it is 
cooled: and by the time it reaches the 
continent of America, it has loft much of 
its vigour. Hence n6 gold on xlt& eaft fide 
of America. But beiiig heated again ia 
pafling over a gr^*t fpace of land, it'firbti 
duces -much gold in Peru. lis" riot this rea- 
foning curious ? What follows is no lefs 
fo. Huetius Biftiop of Auvranch^^^ .de- 
claiming againft the vanity of eftabliihing 
a perpetual fucceflion of defcendents^ • Ab- 
ferves, that other writers had ^xpofed it 
upon moral principles, bat that hi? 'jyi^uld 
cut it down with a plain metaphyficai.,^1;-- 
gument. ** Father and fon are relative 
^* ideas ; and the relation is at an end by 
G g z. '' the 
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" t;|^/4eathjp^4tJ|iei>; My wU therefore 
^^ to leave iqE^y ^i^at;<5 to jxxy foji^ .i$ al>furd; 
** Ibecaufe aftqr niy 4eath, \\t ^s no longer 
" my fon." By.i:he 'fa^^e^igrt^of ergu- 
ment he denftonflrates the vapity of fame. 
" The relatioiiL that fubfifU between a man 
** and his charadler, is at afi , find by his 
" death : and thercfo^re, :that the characr 
" ter given him by the vy^orld, belongs not 
** to him nor to any perfon." Huetius is 
not the only ^riter who has urged metar 
phyucal arguments, contrary to commoo. 
fehfe. 

^tohcewas a general opinion among 
thofe who dwelt near the fea, that people 
never die but drjring the ebb of the tide. 
And there were not wanting plaufible rea- 
fons. The fea, in flowing, carj-ies with 
it vTvifyirig particles that recruit the fick. 
The fea is fait, and fait preferves from 
rottennefs. When the fea finks in ebbing, 
every think finks with it : nature lan- 
guilhes : the fick are not vivified : they 
die. 

What Ihall be faid of a reafoning where 
the $Qiiclufion is a flat contradidion to the 
j>rc&aifes ? If a man flaooting at a wild 
pigeon happen unfortunately to kill liis 

neighbour, 
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ileighbotirj it is in the Englifli law cxcu- 
fable homicide ; becanfe the Ihootihg an 
animal that is no man's property, is a law- 
ful aiSl. If the aim be at a tame fowl for 
amufement, which is a trefpafs on the 
property of another, the death of the man 
is mandaughter. If the tame fowl be fhot 
in order to be ftolen, it is murder, by 
reafon of the felonious intent. From this 
laft the following confequence is drawn, 
that if a man, endeavouring to kill ano- 
ther, miffes his blow and happeneth to kill 
himfelf, he is in judgement of law guilty 
of ^wilful and deliberate felf ^murder {a). 
Strange reafoning ! to conftrue an adl to 
be wilful and deliberate felf-murder, con- 
trary to the very thing that is fuppofed. 

A plentiful fource of inconclufive rea-* 
foning, ^hich prevails greatly during the 
infancy of the rational faculty, is the ma- 
king of no proper diftindion between 
ftrong and weak relations. Minutius Fe- 
lix, in his apology for the Chriftians, en- 
deavours to prove the unity of the Deity 
from a ftloft diftant analogy or relation^ 
** That there is but one king of the bees, 

[fi) Hale, Pleas of the Crown, cap. i, 413. 

« and 
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" and diat inoii^^han^one chief magiftrate 
*' would breed^onfufion." It is a profti-_ 
tution of reafon taofFerfuch an argument 
for the unity of the Deity. But any ar- 
gument pafles current, in fupport of a 
propofition that we know beforehand to* 
be true. Plutarch fays, '^ that it feemed 
" to have happened by the peculiar direc- 
" tion of thBtgpds, that Numa was bora 
" on the 2ift of April, the very day in 
^' yvrhich Rome was founded by Romu- 
" lus ;" a very qhildifli inference from a 
mere accident. Suppofing Italy to have 
been tolerably populous, as undoubtedly 
it was at that period, the 21ft of April, or 
any day of April, might have given birth 
to thoufands. In many countries, the 
furgeons and barbers are clafTed together, 
^s members of the fame trade, from a 
very flight relation, that both of them o- 
perate upon the human body. The Jews 
enjoy'cl the reputation, for centuries, of 
being ikilful phyficians, Francis I. qf 
France, having long laboured under a-dif- 
eafe that eluded the art of his own phyfi- 
cians, apply'd to the Emperor Charles V. 
for a Jewifli phyfician from Spain. Find- 
ing that the perfon fent had. been convert- 
ed 
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ed to Ghriftianky, the Kipg refufedto em- 
ploy him ; as if a Jew were to lofe his 
Ikill upon being converted to Chriftianity/ 
Why did not the King order one of his 
own phylicians to be converted to Juda- 
ifm ? The following childifli argument is 
built upon an extreme flight relation, that 
between our Saviour and the wooden cro(s 
he fufFered on. " Believe me/' fays Ju- 
lius Firmicus, " that the devil omits rio- 
" thing to deftroy miferable mortals ; 
converting himfelf into every different 
form, and employing every fort of arti- 
fice. He appoints wood to be ufed in 
*' facrificing to him, knowing that our 
^' Saviour, fixed to the crofs, would be- 
** flow immortality upon all his followers. 
^' A pine-tree is cut down, and ufed in 
"facrificing to the mother of the gods. 
*' A wooden image of Ofiris is buried in 
*^ facrificing to Ifis. A wooden image of 
" Proferpina is bemoaned for forty nights, 
" and then thrown into the flames. De- 
" luded mortals, thefe .flames can do you 
^' no fervice. On the contrary, the fire 
" that is defUned for your punifhment 
^' rages without end. Learn from- me to 
^' know that divine wood 'which will fet 
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you free. A wooden ark favcd.the hu- 
** man race from the univerfal deluge. 
" Abi^^ham put wood upon the Ihouldere 
** of his fon Ifaac. The wooden rod 
" ftretched out by Aaron brought the 
^* children of Ifrael out of the land of E- 
^* gypt. Wood fwectened the bitter wa- 
*• tersofMarah, and comforted the chil- 
** dren of Ifrael after wandering three 
^ days without water. A wooden rod 
^* ftruck water out of the rock. The rod 
** of God in the hand of Mofes overcame 
** Amalek. The patriarch dreamed, that 
" he faw angels defcending and afcending 
" upon a wooden ladder : and the law of 
" God was inclofed in a wooden ark. 
" Theft things were exhibited, that, as if 
^ it were by certain fteps, we might a- 
** fcend to the wood of the crofs, which 
** is our falvation. The wood of the 
" crofs fuflains the heavenly machine, 
** fupports the foundations of the earth, 
^' and leads men to eternal life. The 
" wood of the devil bums and perifhes, 
•' and its alhes carries down finners to the 
" loweft pit of hell." The very flighteft 
relations make an impreffion on a weak 
underflanding. It was a fancy of Anto- 
2 ninus 



i 
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ninus.Gieta, an or^erinor his table* to havjc 
fer vices cpppofed ot^i&s beginning with 
the fame letter ; fiich ,as Ijtmb an^ lobtter ; 
i)roth, beef, bloQ4-pvicldiQg / ppfk^ pliimb- 
cajce, pigeons, potatoes, Tl^ ^fP^ ^^ 
John king of JScotland was changed, into 
Robert^ for no better reafpn than that the 
Johns of France and of England had been 
unfortunate. 

In reafoning, inftances are not rare, of 
miftaking the caufe for the eflPedl, and the 
efiedl for the caule. \Vh6h a (Vohe is 
thrown froai the hand, the continuance 
of its motion in the air, was once univer- 
fally accoiinted for as"' folio Ws^: *' ThatUhe 
" air follows the ftond' at the heelsj^and 

:.^' puflies itori." The eiTei^ hbre is"tMfta- 
icen for thd Wilh : thd'aircl^tJeeS^foAows 

''jthe ftone at th^ heels J'btit Jt^only fiU^ the 
vacuity made by the ftohe, ■ and does^ not 
pu(h it on,. It has been flyly urg^ a- 
gainft the art of phyfic, thatpHyficikiis are 
rare among temperate people, fuch a% have 
no wants but thofe of nature ; aiidH:hat 
where phyficians abound, difeafesafbounci. 
This is miftaking the caule fpr the effecfl, 
and the efFedl for the caufe: people in 
health have no occalioa for a phyfician j 
Vot.Iir. Hh ^ but 
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but indolence and luxury beget difeafes, 
arid difeafes beget phyficians. 

During the nonage of reafon, men are 
fatisfied with words merely, inftead of an 
argument. A fea-profpe6l is charming j 
but we foon tine of an unbounded pro- 
fpedl. It would not give fatisfa^lion to 
j(ay, that it is too extenfive; for whyfhould 
not a profped be relillied, however exten- 
five ? But employ a foreign term and fay, 
that it is trap 'uajley we enquire no farther : 
^ term that is not familiar^ makes an im^ 
preflion, and captivates lyeak reafbn. This 
obfervatibn accounts for a mode of writing 
formerly in common ufe, that of fluffing 
our language with Latin words and phra- 
fes. Thefe are now laid afide as uielefs ; 
becaufe a proper emphafis in reading, 
makes an imprefTion deeper than any fo- 
reign term can do. 

There is one proof of the imbecillity of 
human reafon in d^rk times, which would 
fcarce be believed, were not the fa(5l fup-^ 
ported by incontellable evidence. Inftead 
of explaining any natural appearance by 
jlearching for a caufe, it has been com- 
pion to account for it by inventing a fablc^ 
vvhicb gave fatisfadion v*'ithbut enquiring 

farthci\ 
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farther,' For example, inftead of giving 
the true caufe of the fucceffion of day and 
night, the facred book of the Scandinavians^ 
termed Edda^ accounts for that fuccefhon 
by a tale : " The giant Nor had a, daugh- 
" ter named Nighty of a dark complexion* 
" She was wedded to Daglingar, of the 
" family of the gods. They had a maid 
" child, which they named Z)^/^ beauti- 
" ful and fhining like all of his father's. 
" family. The univerfal father took 
" Night and Day, placed them in heaven^ 
" and gave to each a horfe and a car^ that 
" they might travel round the world, the 
" one after the other. Night goes firft 
" upon her horfe named Rimfaxe^ [Frofty 
" Mane], who moiftens the earth with the: 
" foam that drops from his bit, which is 
" the dew. The horfe belonging to Day i^ 
" named 5^2;^x^j [Shining Mane], who by 
*' his radiant mane illuminates the air and 
" the earth.'' It is obferved by the tranf-- 
lator of the Edda^ that this way of ac- 
counting for things is well fuited to the 
turn of the human mind, endowed with 
curiofity that is keen ; but eafily fatisfied^ 
often with words inftead of ideas. Zoroa- 
fler, by a fimilar fable, accounts for the 
H h 2 growth 
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growth of evil in this world. He invents 
a goojd and an evil principle named Oroma- 
ztfi and Arimanesy who are in ccm^inual 
coaflidl for preference. At the laft day, 
Oromazes will be reunited to the fupreme 
God, from whom he iffiied. Arimanes- 
will be fubdued, darfcnefs deftroyed ; and 
the world, purified by an univerfal confla- 
gration^ will become a luminous and fhi- 
ning abodcy from which evil will be ex- 
eluded. 1 return ta the Edda, .which is 
ftored with fables of this kind. The high- 
eft notion, favages cati form of the gods, is- 
that of men^ endowed with extraordinary 
power and knowledge. The only puzzling, 
circumftance is, how they difier fb much 
from other men. as to be immortal. The 
Edda accounts for it by the following 
fable. ^ The gods prevented the effedl of 
^ old age and decay, by .eating certain 
** apples, trufted to the care of Iduna. 
" Loke^ the Momus of the Scandinavians,* 
^ craftily convey'd away Iduna^ and con- 
*^ cealed her in a wood^ under the cufto- 
** dy of a giant. The gods, beginning^ 
*' to wax old and gray, detedled the au- 
*^ thor of the theft ; and, by terrible me- 
^ naccs, compelkd him to employ his.ut- 

" ma£l 
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*' moft cunning, for regaining Iduna and 
" her apples, in which he was fuccefsful." 
The origin of poetry is thus accounted for 
in the fame work : ** The gods formed 
** Cuafer^ who traverfed the earth, teach- 
" ing wifdora to men. He was treacher- 
** oufly flain by two dwarfs, who n^ixed 
*' honey with his blood, and compofe^ a 
** liquor that renders all who drink of it 
* ■ poets. Thefe dwarfs having incurred 
" the refentment of a certain giant, were 
*^ expofed by him upon a rock, furround- 
" ed on all fides with the fea. They gave 
" for their ranfom the faid liquor, which 
** the giant delivered to his daughter Gz/n- 
*^ loda. The precious potion was eagerly 
• ' fought for by the gods ; but how were 
" they to come at it ? Oditiy in the fhape 
^' of a worm, crept through a crevice in- 
*' to the cfavern where the liquor was con- 
*' cealed. Then refuming his natural 
" fliape, and obtaining Gunloda's confent 
" to take three draughts, he fucked up 
*^ the whole ; and, transforming himfelf 
*^ into an eagle, flew away to Afgard. The 
" giant, who was a magician, flew with 
^* all fpced after Odin, and came up with 
" him near the gate oi Afgard. The gods 

" ifTued 
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** iffued out of their palaces to affift their 
" mafter ; and prefenced to him all the 
" pitchers they could lay hands on, which' 
** he inftantly filled with the precious li- 
quor. But in the hurry of difcharging' 
his load, Odin poured only part of the 
liquor through his beak, the reft being' 
" emitted through a lefs pure vent. The 
*' former is beftow'd by tloe gods upon 
" good poets, to iofpire them with divine 
^* enthufiafm. The latter, whick is in. 
** much greater plenty, is beftow'd libe- 
** rally on all who apply for it ; by whiclif 
" means the world is peftered with. ai» 
" endlefs quantity of wretched verfes.'^ 
Ignorance is equally credulous in all age&^ 
Albert, furnapied the Greaty flouriihed ia 
the thirteenth century, and was a man ,o£ 
real knowledge. During the courfe of his 
education he was remarkably dull ; ,and 
fome years before he died became a fort of 
changeling. That Angularity produced 
the following ftory. The. holy . Virgin, 
appearing to him, demanded, whether he 
would excel in philofophy or in theology ;, 
upon his chuling the former^ fhe promifed, 
that he (hould become an incomparable 
philofopher j but added, tliat to punifh 

him 
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him for not preferring theology, he fliduld 
become ftupid again as at firft. 

Upon a flight view, it may appear un- 
accountable, that even the grofleft favages 
fhould take a childifh tale for a folid rea- ^ 
Ton. But nature aids the deception : 
where things are related in a lively man- 
ner, and every circumftance appears as 
palling in our fight, we take all for grant- 
ed as true {a). Can an ignorant niftic 
doubt of infpiration, when he fees as it 
were the poet fipping the pure celeftial li- 
quor ? And how can that poet fail to 
produce bad verfes, who feeds on the ex- 
crements that drop from the fundament 
even of a deity ? 

In accounting for natural appearances, 
even good writers have betrayed a weak- 
nefs in reafoning, little inferior to that a- 
bove mentioned. They do not indeed put 
off their difciples with a tale ; but they 
put them off with a mere fuppofition, not 
more real than the tale. Defcartes afcribes 
the motion of the planets to a vortex of 
ether whirling round and round. He 
thought not of enquiring whether there 
:really be fiich a vortex, nor what makes 

i^a) Element? of Criiicifm, vxJ. j. p. ico. edit, 5. 

it 
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it move, M. BufFon forms the cfarfh out 
of a fplinter of the fun, ftruck off^bya 
comet. May not one be permitted htlm- 
bly to inquire at that eminent phfflofo- 
pher, what formed the comet ) This 
pafles for folid reafoning j and*^ yet we 
laugh at the poor Indian, who fuppbrts 
the earth from falling by an ^elephant, 
and the elephant by a tortoife. , ■ 

It is ftill more ridiculous to reafbn up^ 
on what is acknowledged to be a fiftior^ 
as if it were real. Such are the fidionis 
admitted in the Roman law, A Rom^n 
taken captive in war, loft his privilege ?bf 
being a Roman citizen ; fot freedom was 
held eflential to that privilege. But what I'f 
he made his efcape after perhaps an Hour s 
detention ? The hardfhip in that cafe ought 
to have fuggefted an alteration of the Ikw, 
^o far as to fufpend the privilege n6 tend- 
er than the captivity fubfifted. Bdt'the 
ancient Romans were not fo ingenious. 
They remedied the hardfhip by a fi^ldri^ 
that the man never had been a ci^rfffe. 
The Frcderician code banifties from" ^h\^ 
law of PrufTia an endlefs number of fie- 
;io:i5 found in the. Roman .law (<?), Yet 

j^a) Preface, § 28, 

I ' afterward^ 
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afterward, treating of perfonal rights, it 
is laid down as a rule. That a child in the 
womb is feigned or fuppofed to be born 
when the fidion is for its advantage [a). 
To a weak reafoner, a fidion is a happy 
contrivance for refolving intricate qne- 
ftions. Such is the conftitution of Eng- 
land, that the Englifih law-courts are 
merely territorial ; and that no fad hap- 
pening abroad conies under their cogni- 
fance. An Englifhman, after murdering 
his fellow-traveller in France, returns to 
his native country* What is to be done, 
for guilt ought not to pafs unpunifhed ? 
The crime is feigned to have been com- 
mitted in England. 

Ancient hillories are full of incredible 
fads that pafled current during the in- 
fancy of reafon, which at prefent would 
be rejeded with contempt. Every one 
who is converfant in the hiftory of ancient 
nations, can recall inftances without end. 
Does any pcrfon believe at prefent, tho^ 
gravely reported by hiftorians, that in old 
Rome there was a law, for cutting into 
pieces the body of a bankrupt, and diftri- 

(tf) Part I. book I, title 4. 5 4. 

Vol. III. 1 i buting 
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buting the parts amppg hig crecUtqrs J^ 
The ftory of Porfenn^ and ScevoUn is 
highly, romantic ; and the ftory of Vam- 
pires in Hungary, Ihamefully abfurd. 
There is no reafon to believe, th^rc ever 
•was fuch a ftate as that of the Ama^^ons j 
and the ftory of Thaleftris and Alexander 
the Great is certainly a fidlion* Scotch 
hiftorians defcribe gravely and circum- 
ftantially the battle of Luncarty, as if they 
had been eye-witnefles. A peafant and 
his two fons, it is fajd, were ploughing in 
an adjacent field, during the heat of the 
adlion. Enraged at their countrymen for 
turning their backs, they broke the plough 
in pieces ; and each laying hold of a part, 
ruflied into themidft^of the battip, and 
obtained a complete victory over the 
Danes. This ftory has every mark of 
ficflion : A man following out unconcern-? 
edly his ordinary occupation of ploughing, 
in fight of a battle, on which depended 
his wife and children, his goods, and per- 
haps his own life: three men, without 
rank or figure, with only a ftick in the 
hand of each, ftemming the ticje of vie-? 
tory, and turning the fate of battle. I 
niention not that a plough was unknown 

in 
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in Scotland for a century or two after that 
battle J for that circumftance could not 
create a doubt in the hiftorian, if he was 
igndi^lant of it. 

Reaf^, with refpedl to its prdgrefs, id 
fingulai^.*'' Morals, manners, and every 
thing that appears externally, may in part 
be acquired by imitation and example; 
whibh'have lk)t the flighteft' influence up- 
dtv^hei-eafoning faculty. The only means 
fbf' advancing that faculty to maturity, 
art indfefatigable ftudy and pradlice ; and 
cv^n thefe will not carry a man one ftep 
beyond the fubjedls he is converfant a- 
boutt examples are not rare of men ex- 
tremely expert in one fcience, and grofsly 
deficient in others. Many able mathe- 
maticians are novices in politics, and e- 
vea in the common arts of life : iludy and 
practice have ripened them in every rela- 
tion of equality, while they remain igno- 
rant, like the vulgar, about other rela- 
tionsi -A man, in like manner, who has 
beftoW'd much time and thought iii poli- 
tical matters, may be a child as to other 
braAcheis of knowledge *. 

I 

* TPaTcalj the celebrated author of Lcttres Pro- 
I i 2 vincialcs^ 
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ing-errppeoUpS rcafoning occafion^d by na-? 
ti^i^l biafles. Thiq firft bias: J)ihall meft-' 
t^9U has an exteofive influence. iWIjat i^: 
fe^i^,, makes a deeper impreflion than what 
is reported, , or difcovered by refledlion. 
Hence it is, that in judging of right and 
wrong, the ignorant and illiterate are 
ftruck with the external a^Sl only, without 
penetrating into will or intention which 
lie out of fight. fThus with refpedl to co- 
v^najits, laws; vows, and other a£ls that 
a^e.conapleted by words, the whole weight 
in da^ys of ignorance is laid upon the ex- 
ternal ^preffion, with no regard to the 
meaning of the fpeaker or writer. The 
blefling beftow'd bylfaacupon his fon^ 

vlncialeSy in order to explain the infinity and indivifi- 
bility of the Deity, has the following words. " I will 
** fhow you a thing both infinite and indivifible. It 
** is a point mdving with infinite celerity: that point 
•* is in all places at once, and entire in every place.** 
What an abfurdity, fays Voltaire, to afcribe motion 
to a mathematical point, that has no exiftence but 
in the mind of the geometer I that it can be every 
where at the fanre inftant, and that it can move with 
infinite celerity 1 as if infinite celerity could adlually 
exift. Every word, adds he, is big with abfurdity ; 
and yet he was. a great man who Uttered that (luff. 

Jacob, 
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Jacob, '^miftaking him for Efau, is an il- 
luftrious inflance. Not only was the blet- 
fing intended for Efau, but Jacob, by de- 
ceiving his father, had rendered himfelf 
unworthy of it [a) ; yet Ifaac had pro- 
nounced the founds, and it was not in his 
power to unfay them : Nefcit ^uox emijfa 
reverti *. Jofhua, grofsly impofed on 
by the Gibeonites denying that they were 
Canaanites, made a covenant with them ; 
and yet, tho' he found them to be Canaan- 
ites, he held himfelf to be bound. Led 
by the fame bias, people think it fufficient 
to fulfil the words of a vow, however 
fhort of intention. The Duke of Lanca^ 
fter, vexed at the obftinate refiftance of 
Rennes, a town in Britany, vowed iil 
wrath not to raife the fiege till he had 
planted the Englifh colours upon one of 
the gates. He found it neceflary to raife 
the fiege ; but his vow ftood in the way. 
The governor relieved him from his 

* Many more are killed by a fall from a horfe or 
by a fever, than by thunder. Yet we are much 
more afraid of the latter. It is the found that ter- 
rifies ; tho* every man knows that the danger is o- 
ver when he hears the found. 

{a) Genefis, chap. 27. 

fcruple, 
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fenipfc^/perfflitdcng Mm to plant lii&-t;o- 
loiArji upon oheosf • ^ the gatte^;f !afld -tei' #a!^ 
fatfl«fiedltthattuhiBiv6w Was iftrlfillerf. The^ 
fediowingiis anf^afli|)le 6f an abfoM -cbn- 
clufion dedxaiced^froto a precfe^^t^tdkin lite^ ' 
rallyi againflpttotonon' fenfd. 'We Me%i^' 
dered by th^^A]^«ftle,^^td pi^i^^M^ways j?^ 
ffoM whith Jffft)ik?tdne<>f th*fathH<5,^^t*2^ 
gues thus : fH^^ojggugai feftjoymtffitf'fe^^ifiin 
" Gohfiftenti^vhdv! praying ^-^f-^rf,^ Cdnjugil^ 
"= enjoyment i's la^ifirl." By^tbd^&itte = !arV * 
giGorifent itinay^be?ti[)rovedJ,^ffi'it eatito^ ahif 
dyiakingar© fins;* land that 'flee^pJhg is^^Si^ 
gtptU fiai, being :>al ^ gteat • ifltfe^u j*k)n ¥6 
p^^fey^g.- iWah)'^tfpea^^rio ^nbthdr^ itHf^;^ 
"^tThac ?a bifliDf^ muft bfc blattieleft,'^t««^* 
^' h$j{^nd of ^bie wife" t^ken HterallyV^a^ 
voyjjF different ^conclnfion is di^awn in'A^^ 
byfllinia, That Ao man^can be ordained^ 
preibyter tili he^ be married.; ProHibd^ilons" 
hfve been interpreted in the fame fhalldW* 
manner. Lord Clarendon gives two in- 
ftances, both of them relative to the great 
fire of London. The mayor prppofing to 
pu^jl^own a houfein order toftop the pro- 
grefs of the fire, was oppofed^by the Jaw-^- 
yers, who declared the aft to be unlawful' { ' 
and the houfe was burnt without being 

pulled 
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pulled dowuav. About the dfame time krvras 
propofed to break open fome houfes in the 
tepiple for fftving the furniture, the pof^-* 
feflbrs being in the ; country j but it was 
declared burglary to force open a doot 
without coiifent of the pofleflbr. Such li- 
teral interpretation, contrary, to common 
fenfe, has been extended even to inflift 
punifhment, Ifadas was bathing wheir 
the alarm was given in Lacedemon, that 
Epaminondas was at hand with a nume- 
rous army. Naked as he was, rhe rufhcd 
againft the enemy with a fpear in cmtf 
hand and a fword in the other, bearmg' 
down all before him. The Ephori alined 
him for going to battle unarmed ; but Ho- 
noured him with a garland for his gallant' 
behaviour. How abfurd to think that the' 
law was intended for fuch a cafe \ and 
how much more abfurd to think, that the 
fame a6l ought to be both pfunifhed and 
rewarded ! The King of Caftile being 
carried off his horfe by a hunted hart, was 
faved by a perfoh at hand, who cut his 
belt. The judges thought a pardon abfo-^ 
lutely requifite, to relieve from capital pu- 
jiilhment a man who had lifted a fword 

againft 
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ikgiinA his fovereign ^. Jt ift aeAlb^fM^ 
regulation, that a man whoiin 4>rQiit cauift 
ni6t be triect for his life. Fopqcil^pjri^ofus 
died fuddeniy without fufFeri^^i^UFy pri7 
nifi^metit for his crimes. Mnmas IM^M 
from his gra^e,^ dreflcd ia hiihiKflitifiiiil 
habit ; ahd in thMjiha^ejaicrinmialprqK;^ 
"went on againflT'hiiiif. > Goiildft/ti: .£eiiouflf 
be thought, ^ tl£atf a^ rottebidinttfc iitroiigjiyt 
into court wa^ f«ifficient to follSi ttlne ham^ 
TB^'ikme abftird>^uxe wa3'^la)pi4:ii^ 8o9tr 
^land, upon the b(^y pfluiigtfija^iBleftflil^ 
Hg; ieveral years aftearifa&s kitermentyj^iEtiie 
bocfy oFTancred King ofSidLy y^mfJUUA 
^^J^bfti^^e' grive, fand the head wt »lfri6ir 
'^fu^pofed'rebeUic*.'/ Henry ISS?;; of, ,ttiftile 
^A^ Hepofed in abfence ; bui:,^ ' €oii a mldilr 
of juftice, the following ridiculous fatne 
wa^ adled. 'A wooden ftatuedordicdfiiiBa 
%yM habit,' was placed on a theitjw; snd 

^ the fentence of depofition was iblemnly 

*•'■■' ' I ' ■ ' , . ■ '^ 

*.:.A ptfrfon unacquainted wkk .tl^ Jiiftogr ^f 

^^ J^w, Avill imagine that Swift has carried bey^pd ill 

bpynds his fatire againft lawyers, in Taynig,'^ffiat 

Gulliver had incJurred st cfeipital putiUhmdhtt, fek^fit- 

* iSng the Empcf ort palace by piffing, oit the ^fy^ ^.^t 

^ -b^ng tapital in any peffon of what ,iju^it^ foey^» 

.,10 inakc water within the precincts of tjhe palace. 

2 read 



mf. -^trhir. ArcHbi(ho#i Q&^lfkleilo f^^ 
the ctbWnimAothet ciad ft0pCf»vi}»>#^ 
the fworck^'and rtbe«jct9Mfn«>i)j^.Mr«^ ff^ 
eluded with! Iproekimtngf/iahollw. /ikiog* 
Kaw-^pa1»ttngi affoltAjJBh^-ifefff^s.itfj naftp, 
«lsffi yafl^DaBr.i^miolf,.(i^p«rt; ijke focu\?j?..ji?f. 
teaToaiis his Jpriilae aWbftlPflsrAaejtpe- 
^n&of tltttikimb w9iuidi>fi^vvr7^;t^<St|;d 

i!hat<kv««pniSfM(imgs.ia«4 «ftt.ry^ tcj^ftWp^ 
l^vbrged df' fudt abfttrdki#f^:.r3^r«4^w.jifv 
]^kad|;> ^e .diiiniaart jt^afjeSotv i%,i^- 

^etldeoce belhg held fufficwijij : ai»(i^^fi«i,)f 
heinfUt <ti),JlMs iQQQ{:eiu:e«,he;iA.tpft;i)jr^l 
tiil he pronaunce the words bt^ omS^ffk^i 
as if ioxinds meijely wesft- ia£Qciq)t^ wiMl^- 
«ttt wiU-dr ioteatioa.-. , The ^pciv^ce .of 
England i»; a fimtW caf^ , is OO; l^fs.fib- 
furd. Coqfeflion is^not there required j 
but it is required, that the perfon.accufed 
fhall plead, and fay whether he be inno- 
cent or guilty. But what if, he ita[nd 
mute I He is prefied down by wejg)its 
till he plead ; and if he continue mut^^fhe 
is prefled till he give up the ghoft^ a tor- 
VoL. III. K k ture 
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tdre known by the riS^t oi^'Pdn^'^nitYf 
dure *. Further, k^ copfiiig l^eUgScniy 
faa^ teake^^eeremdlii^'abor&ithe fvdifliftnr 
tial^paFt. Iri- Ehgland, fo ftridly'Jbas fdtav 
been adhered to, as to make the Aoft tri* 
vial-defeft' in words i&fkl, however liertain- 
the meaning be. Murdredavk ic^^murdra" 
'oit;~^fehmter'iov felonit^^ hiive been ad^ 
judged ta vitiate an indi^Aient. BurgO^ 
titer for bnrgldrBiY hath been a fital ob- 
jecflion ; but burgitlariter hath bebn hoWcn' 
good. Webfter b^ing indifted fiSr^^ftttfir*-^ 
dcr, and the ftroke being laid " finidroe 
•* brado^* inftead of ^ brachk^^ he Mras dif- 
miffed, J. B. alm^ diShis AC. Butcher^ 
Was found to vitiate the indidlmeflt > be- 
caufe it ought to have been 4* B^^Mubsher^ 
Mas diBus A\ C."^ Butcher^ rSQ.:gJadiumim 
i^trafuay without manu. A n. ^] , 

"^^ ^fb^bia&'in htiman nature rs-imOTetprc- 
viifent^an adefire to aiitieipate fiAuricy^ 
by beings Stode aequaiHtcrd^ beforehand 

* Since the abo^^e was written, the parliaij^ent 
has enafted, That perfoiis arraigned for felony- or 
picaoy^ r^hp ftand mute, or refufe to anfwer direft- 
ly tO:the indiflmen^ihall be held a^ confefGng, and? 
judgement fliall pafs againft them, as^if they had- 
been convifted by verdict or conf^ffion* 



iByitb^wha*^ will haptpen. It was indulged * 
^ithptot rj^rw in dwk times } and hqijc^ 
t)mto&,ta3iguries, dreana^^ judicial a(V*/CK 
Jugyt^a^ciractes, and prophecies, icyithouc 
^nd.riolfi ft[9W3 flrange weakijcf^ , .pq^. tQ 
&!^,^^ih^^£hio^ a 

^[ift^»Qi^periw<UQi:|^ ^ ma% tj^n Pandfl- 
AiS \md ^/W^uW.ii^^i^ihiin, of ^^xy 
«Rotwe tc^nsSfen^: ai*4 l§*ye up place fpr 
fggafii^yi ^ojjfpT CDntri^49g^°^^*^s to hrifug 
ftfe»!Wi%^rfld^ei?^,.A J4fe is aa e^wj^^t^ 
e^jmft^e^: (Jp^nilig to^fjterefting yiewsjthat 
i^afliiOEne the ai»^ijaiatiGn and excitj^indu^ 
ftr^.ci/ Remove^be fail that hides ^f^^^ityi 
4^TOiato adiv^e, buftliiiii anfm%tingjjl^^ 
focceala adead ftuj^%^p9uep.co^j^^fd 
to ilatiies ^1 pailive l^ce biert s^at^^r^ibe* 
caufe there remains not a fiogle motive to 
adion. Anxiety about futurij^y^, roui^ 
'eaiFf fagjacity to prepai?e for/5^feaLgaigy<j)4p- 
pen ; 'but an appetite taiJk$i9W yfh^t ^ji-f 
city cannot difeover^ is a weaknei^. i^ i^ 
ture inconfiftent with every rational prin-- 

* Forekjidwlcclge of faturc^ewnts, difltrs widely 
h'oiTl k'^coriviiliou, tHiit all cvems arc fixfd aAdokiit- 
rfi\itabi^^\ tfe^^iattei^'kaTes us free to •atftiMityij'ijihc 
ifovmer annihifSitcs'^U adlivliy^. ' ' '^ ' ' "oo .::rr 

;- K k 2 Propcnlity 
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v«^t If suT^I ^i^ttfa»tj(9fipattdvenflaDatiQa| ikk 
jx^pt^i-me^: fv«:^-itJ>ftno^r€ffld%/ "wilhiit tit 
feem^jae, andlbelieve it corbcLtrvte^BfA^iit^bg 

%^ of cS^ijkfei^ Piafiles VI«f<>f Francei 
hm^. a -«§ji:ift5.T^iwi7fwJ;tt§l?>fgWoi?feribed« 

^'!^^?'oA^§aflefflttA ha^^;%^4^at4^ 
<^!^b«W49^ efe?ffln3rj9.Wlppkiftgj%t.^^a 

»*^ ^ ^^ ^^f iRt^^e^a^Xi ^9 go ^^^ 
#74^'!^' >HR^i-Br»Bfi\fity)i4tfpl*ys 4«t 

^i?(^ppar^5i9J5iSi:,arje ai^j^ipufly.Uftened to i 
9.j}<X^i:^ t).elieY^,fb5r thet^ror th£y oc- 
cafion.:: fiiE yiiJ^^j.j|CCQrdingIy bav^, be^ 
ca_^.vatg<i;,wit|i JiMch; jilories, upon ^f^. 
d,en.c.ej|J)^i;-j^Q»14»<>t jb«,iv#cient tp ^ii^ir-. 
taiiV the. finnpWft f^v^, , -Ti\9tgb£iujr4 :..Ri>4 
cliiMiili prodigies th^t are every wher^ 
fc3tiered through the hlj^QKy of. .Tiliis Liie 

■" ♦ '^ C^efar'gavc nie ifcis,** 
.>{«) Se? f kpojfpti of Cfiucifw, vol,^p. <63. erf. j. 



xidn^^Vtoiilii^bs ufiktccmntftble in a wii*^ 
tcr fiofBienfe^^Mid graiitiiy, ^ ^weffrf^ it ilor for 
thfe propettfity meatifoned. B^thfttoift be- 
lief ^is^Hw left at the mercy of every hTe-- 
gulac^as : our maker has fubje<Sled belief 
to the e^rtfftioa of the rattiSnal faculty ; 
and accordingly, in proportJon as reafoa 
ativances toward tnatnrity, wonders, pro- 
digies, apparitions, incaritStidns, witchcraft, 
and fuch ftuff, lofe their influence. That 
refori*ia€ion howevei* Ms been exceedingly 
flow, becaufe the propenfity is exceedingly 
ilrong. Such abfurdities fbund credit a- 
inong wife men, eveti'as late as the laft 
age. Tarn ready to verify the charge, by 
introducing two men of the firft rank for 
uriderftSdding J v^erc! a greater nuriibet 
nettefMyj'thdre would be no difficulty of 
mkiSn^ a very long catalogue. The c^lct^ 
brated' Grotiiif fliaU lead the van. Pro- 
copiUs fii his Vandal hiftory relates, that 
feme ' torthodox Chriftians, whofe tongues 
were cut out by the Arians, continued 
jniraculoufly to fpeak as formerly. And 
to vouch the fadl, he appeals to fbme. of 
thofe miraculous perfons, alive in Con- 
(Inntinoplc ^x the tim6 of. his writing. lu 
'^ the 
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adfnfidities( w^ciiffi; SBr^&^^ndmsiiiinllt ixwat^ 
^iffmgj ts^Hoil Qi-iftiu^^ i^eygil'Mteft gff% 
abfii1^dit^esr^i fipjD Hie truthvi^f <^Cix^£QXpQOr^ 
piu3j i iiniD to feser^ nbtiiieii wbteiii^^l ; jala 

i^ri»!iit»ihg 4?i^ fiMPcb fiiiift^hke \ipiDdrineii 
of KvdtiirtBTC^r i freHgidiT( I .Sw-ouldi JBO&^pukmfly' 
fiifpeiuft r the aiaw^i of T natQDc^i ibdOrdfill tiK 
^dfiSijp hcd rdii^lileadureckt Aaa /heispdftXe^ jo£ 
Gimi^ni^ lied intuaoBddydnCQ7crro]:it Bid^ 
be1lbifo^lDdfevork^hteLlIjiBral(^ 
twty^Tif'the&boixk^U}^^ 'la^^^a*' 

^^adi^privcd . ;af'^pedchy;fasri |xu(Qi^hsiltd^it 
inrfltaed- ;by the AJUnighty'i!aj>4CQi^^hi{i»g 
y^iih proftitutes ?' 'i^y.M.inT j£ ^n^j '■ 

' il: proceed to our •fetnoU^liiftoij&Oyiliii^ 
Earl ofiClarendony the otlier:;peirrogrii4Ad 
in ^cw. A man Icxog in, piiljimbisTfincfisi; 

{a). 'Prolegomena to % Hiftory" of 4c '^otli^i '^^^ 
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a t:»confnaifarat9^n[Ki&ttkiiidi l^iul^ellilDfidi 

ibom escpe^ome^, iUiigiifi ^i fprt^dba^ 

on^ cit^^y^kl childifh- ftor&es ; J9» igfd 
ilreak in cfj)^ partictidaf/i thttn i^7\to ibis 
eotemporaty Grotius. Hof^^avciyirclatcs 

the. Duke ;ofvBiu:kinghaa^ chew^nmr^Qf 
whixA. ,foHppva.7v.» "v'Tfees© ^wQfj&.imfcny 
^Mlories icAttoved ala?Qtidfafi}tbat timofirof 
^^ propbedoea and pxddkdioiisrof thacEhiko^a 
" umimdf »^nd ywiettb d^rtth ; tfWoof 
^i which wa^l tupoinr fit iheMB^k- iil^uiidMnKMir. of 
^^ credity^tdnii ufivallynfbcU' difoaorfes^^ate 
^^ founded mpon, r There ^vrasadtr officer :ia 
" the King's Tvardrobe iiLtWiiidibr csrillef, 
^^ of reputation fprihonofty and djfcTife&ionv 
^^ and at that time about. Jthe age of fifty^ 
^^ About fix months^ hK&om the * miferable 
^^ end of th|p tkike^^this ^man being in 'bed 
" and* i ill gDdd healthy there appeared to 
** him at midnight a man of a venerable 
** afpe<&^ ^ho draYTtng the curtainsi and 
" fixing! his eye upon him^ iaid, .Do yovt 
•* knowv mc» Sir. The poor map^ l>ajf 
^^ dead with fear, anfwered, That he 

thought 
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•* thought him tso hff.Sir GMqg^yttiiwrs^ 
^^ £ither to the D«ke. Upon vrhic]h he 
^^ was ordered^b^ ^th^ appaii&Q9>f . tp gq ter 
" the Dvkt ^nd tell him^ that ^» ^e rfi* 
" not fomewhat to ingr4M6Ute: himfetfig^tht 
-^ ^ people^ he wdulji be JfuffeFpfl ;^4^^ 
"fobut a flxort tiq^e. ; •Tht.^a^nc•p^fo^^ap»- 
V peared tohixQrft fecoo4 JMWi a til?^4(f?fiac, 
", reproaching hifft bitterlyi tfwi 119]^.;^^^ r*^ 
V, foraging his. prffmife.-.»The poqij^fln^ar 
^^ |)tiick'd up as jmv(^b;6QW»gc as>tP fi?(^fe 
tVhkn&lf, ttbat it ii^aSi^ddiiScttlt Bq, ^n^ltc-^ 
f ciefs ^jthe I>ukfi^iii«id ttet:bi5 woiuHib* 
^1 thought ;ai maduran. ;llhe .Bffwrmoit 
^/;ia£plartsdito hcnd ibmefecretst^vwhichihtf 
y^i^faidi^ would fa$ his ci:edemialsttikO',>thtf 
^ Dute. The efficery^ introducool rtorj^he 
^ Dukel)^ Sir' Ralph Freemao, mm rcfeei^' 
^arjfldxiom'tebiiflyi.il They waitkjsditOglSther 
^V Ars^tam hwtit ; .a&dihe Duke foo:ieuafeie6 
^^ fpoke with giteaJt* ccoximoiion,. tho' his 
^o£?i«tfkits with^irvRlalph ^Ireceijat'fMh a 
y.jiiftancc^iithat' they, couldr.oot tljtewn a 
^tmartk The? affiitieir^ i?rtnraii^^ fnoaiutt^e 
?>iBiikcv* told Sir Ralphs 'ithatitwhqttx he 
•Vnaent'uifaed the particulars thrtU iff^o),>tQ 
**i]gaiu'him c«iedrt, theDi^te$'ftigOlQWlj)<^»^ 
^ fged $ and he fwore the officec ? cauld 
i> '. I .#. " c(Mue 



t)(«tf'BBig|B', .^fiich jBCffsfcna'ppeacct^rJsdbr^ 

^rifoviBdrtNrcinriifilmedlwiirix touisjcattft'tiiV 
*<rigredt %Hi^-ii{WbatetfMr ->tlllre rnraaof 
^ maAI* idikr, ,iD^'iGr.< a^ iibtoiibtiB< iariicfa4r,d^ 
*f «)«^ftiih» akCwduffT theySlnWsr mib^ 

1. Th<e>ifaxi0«^ Lord ClMt'didon calisiJof 
ildoM ftictdadioilli ito the - foregoing .-.reEixoi^ 
thWn>dChe]?l«^iitiwoidd 'deferve. It iswiK^ 
^tidwtiiinbciOhrifliail'faith, that thriidakcf 
ptc§eH?Vt shdt- connedioQ #ith theJliving^^ 
or^iitid^dMtflfillrffeMd to tetxxtn «d this! wch^V 
-vrd'havtit-tuiilblid^ evidence fair luck a {fadt i' 
Vol. III. LI and 
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^d.rarely i^xear Qf4t,h^cq)t i^fjt»^psb|^ean 
mufiDg^flr. terrifying pylj^ildrqp.nijSe/CfjyJJ'j^ 
^^ %Jy4f/y»ci?^^§©^wiJJIh ^he %jftff?i 
of Provi/^cnce ; .^whic.ljy vfp^ the bjq^, pyr-? 
pofes, ha^.flrawn animpRWfiffable.jifji^ 
t w0en y ft ^ an4i/fu^uricy •, ^ , . Thirdly ,nThis 
apparition^ thftViflPPpfed to }>p fiadowed 
with a, mir2(CulQjjs knowledge of future, er 
vents, is. how^ysri^eficient i» tjbe i^acitff 
that belongs ,t0ii8t perfpii of ortUnarjSinndeif'?^ 
Handing. It appears twice to thdi ofllcep,* 
without thinking of giving himr- prpper 
credentials ; nor does; it think 6f Asraiitill 
fuggefted by the officer.* Fonrthly^:- \Khy 
did not the apparitian go directly to tlw 
Duke himfelf ; what neceffity for «mpltsy^ 
ing a third perfon ? The Duke nuaffehaye' 
been much more afibiSled with* anj^pptiiv* 
tioii- to himfeif, than with the beafii3tg>^*it?* 
at fecond hand. The- officer wasr ftftaid *df 
bfeing taken for a madman ; »t^ the Duke ^ 
had fome rcafon to think him foch. 
Laftljr^^ The apparition happened abdV# 
thr^ciinonths before the Duke's death ; 
andyelwe hear not of a fingle ftep t6ke»: 
byihim, in purfuance of the advitf*'^ hi^' 
got. The authority of the hiftorian ^and 
th<^ (regard we owe him, 'have drawn- frWn 

me 
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me^tlie'-^egfeittg reflcaions, which with 
TtCpia t(5^ the ftory itfdf are tery littW^fee^^ 
cHlary ; fbi^ the evidence ife rcail/.ttdt fvitih 
Ss-'iH vfeptfv^ny* ordinary ocdirMte;- ' kl^ 
taWfeii^^tikneWdidges, that h6^l!iad-iiof 
^iifence'feutconfin[i3h%'epe)rf,^^ftyittg/ie^^ 
ife'^i^ *ine of the 4Hfc«f ftbries*feftttered ian^ 
broad^i^itkat-litflt^ 5le<dbe&'nf«)tfay, thut? 
thd:ft0t^ wis fell»f^>td hiai by«he officer,^ 
wlaifeinafme hciMdi^es ner^qvea^n^ntiorij^^dt* 
bpdSt Ralph? Ei:«effilanj^^0r4)]^ the.DUke^ 
or-^^ jtbei . Dijlre'ai^nitohcr; Al{ipa\f^thitig' 
luLppened like: what; ise.related;^ it; atei^i:«vikh 
gpbd/rearfbn bcfuppofed^ ihat^^thioibil^i^^ 
wafer .xraijr or ^ cntbiafiatticplly onitidcjnntotf. 
haT«!\Piieranyieyiiienccibejiand <t6xiiiridn)io<l 
porc,l thatihe icotooiunidaiycd Miy; ftxiret to 
the £|uke4 . Here arc: two remarkable in- 
ftano^fiipf an QbferviiUo%«iia(fe<^l8ftYfef J^^ 
a mafti^ay be highii.n <?pje fcifeaft^iafedo^ify 
low in anoiilier, iriJKa^di .GjxKiu^i or^adc) 
Cl^r^ndoflvii fbiiJifid Ae fandamgnfials bii) 
reaiQifcia^^d,f4jJ^0n fiQoJly;«qfd in^rtjtally^ I 
as ^|»«y]4i4 lOfcher fcieiicesi ,they ' woioM 3ie^: 
veisbayerg^enl;faiiih to reports ib ilWaucfc** 
ed^i a^^Jfe^.cQntra»li(5tory tO' ^very foirndj 
primsipkitxfithboioigyJ:' riv.> 5;« .:. »ii 1 » -^ 
Aftother f^juf ce of . erroueous reafoningii 
• V • ' - L 1 2 is- 
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%ibifly^. ^^%sfeps iti>ti<fepiIiDo^effloiH» rtht 

4 nqtaWe fx^yfg^ple ^trMocJ^ vjJth: refjjeiSk 
to forms ^^ c^jiiftpi§ft*n:$ftliigiou$ wor- 
fliip. . Jpfepi^us . {a)^ ^ talkiag; {o£ %hc tabcr-^ 
i^aqle, has , ij^e^ifollowing paffage. "tLct 
" ^ny inai^,^pnfi4pi; >the ftruAure of the 
^V^tjabernacle, i 4;^ [ Sacerdotal veftiQ«i^ts» 
" the veflels 4^4ic^4.|o the fervicc of^he 
•^^altar; . and iie,gcDuft of neceflity be^coa- 
" vinced, that our lawgiver, was a: pious 
^^ maai, and that all the ckxoours againft 
" us and ourprofeflion, arelmere calum- 
" ny. For wh^t arq all of thefe but the 
*V image of the whole world ? This will 
** appear to any man.who foberly and im- 
^* partially examines the matter. The ta- 
** bernacle of thirty cubits is divided into 
** three parts ; two for the priefts inge- 
*' neral, axjd as free to them as thp earth 
** and the fea ; the third, where no mor^ 
^^ tal muft be admitted, is as the heaven^ 

{a) J.cwift Amiquitits^ book 5, 

, ^* referved 



VibDxfitovod'&r God himfelf. The twelve 
' loaVes ofiihew* bread fignify the twelver 
mpnths ofuhe year. 'Thetaiidleftick, 
compofed of ieven branches, refers to 
the twelve figns of the zodiac, through 
w^ch the feven planets fliape their 
courfe ; ittid the feven 'lamps on the top 
of the feven branches bear an analog^r 
to the planets themfelves. The curtains 
of four colours reprefent the four ele- 
ments. The fine linen fignifies the 
earth, as flax is raifed there. By the 
purple is underftood the fea, from the 
blood of the murex, which dies that 
colovir. The violet colour is a fymbol 
of, the air; and the fcarlet of the fire. 
By the linen garment of the high- 
pricfl:, is defigned the whole body of the. 
earth : by the violet colour the heavens. 
The .pomegranates fignify lightning: 
the bells toiling fignify thunder. The 
four-coloured ephod bears a refem- 
blance to the very nature of the d'hi-. 
verfe, and the interweaving it with gold 
has a regard to the rays of fight. Hie 
girdle about the body of the priell is as 
'the fea about the globe of the earth. 
The two fardonyx (tones are a kind of 

^* figure 
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e rpf ,t^^ fun aod ifnaton ; abddi^ 
'1 -^lYSiOfberiftattes m^T^belilirfderftatkf) 
*%fsj5h§{jpf^ith^fiftwd«e months, or ofitche 
n:jt!^ive %»9mifchthe«odia^^ IThd^ Vio- 
",j^?t-:CQlQviyQi ti&ra^ it a? fefekbblancex)f 
** .heavqQ J, vaodi itt \irouiW:) jberdiireveraiftdto 
" have w^ijjtemitliB^faxjrcd^jhi^ of G^ 
" .uppifi r ,4uy i^^tterfwcoloaSD. Ji ^ SChe .abdglef 
", cf piPf n and ^^tir>of igbMl give A«> tu^dh- 
" 4fflfti^nd f ithc^ig^oiy )ftnd ">majeft5riof Ai^q 
^^Yinigbt^ GodJ .fhisJJii a.Jdkln itHSft^a^^ 
";^^jMifrfl)fTthifei^manerk; kud IiiWoul*^tfdt^ 

"ol^heikwpwHiKmikd axrifdom pf bO^ iftddiBl*^ 

an^:rhow KmatfeWrom/*any>iaf>peataiJcfe^efi' 
tr/ji^b J , dir^ rithe ftaregoingi ^ allofiaQS> imvdb i-» i i 
magiue(Jr. r refeoitifiilnccs i ! ' cSiati i ^c^gioaai 
fon^s an4 c€iiepa(90«S| bowcvwt aubittaii^ » ^ 
arfrji^^rer^ Jhfeld tp Jje^ lb. .tf aOF li&Cal purnj , 
pofejjcjp i^t appdar,dtris/tafcei[i forcjgraaaD* i 
e4i^at, there mud Iw a JuddbSniiineaTiing ju 
an4jany meanmgy however childifh, vygiH:^ 
fe<-]?ie . ^hen a better catinot befotrhd, 
SucfeL propenfity there is in darkflagesvfiarf* 
all^gpri^ing, ^hat even our fiairiour's taai^ 
racl^^ Iv^ye not efcaped. Whore-even afny' 
ieemi^g difficulty occurs io^'the plain fenfe^ > 

the 



^fedRei;sfia£>rtiid»cfeufljil, ^!ki^j^' ?i&§yi^ 
flfofi/lmkdiHiiirfsrare iiie3^*4f^^^ a 

j&ftfjAk^moawikgiont' Skcrifietf^ to^tH^^'^ae- 
'iciUat^ds TOthoanitxiciimMCi^ aiHi'to 
*^<>thcrtehdcfl3iad fod$ ^A^ a^^lSSHen ntftn- 

c^bei Isy g*feaCb?lr''ratndl-iiff 
*-igods,'irfi5 fit.de«o*awhrtto^6l3iff Jiaft'Woi> 
■ ' 4hipped'^vii3riW<l<»itoeririri^i»rQa ftrangc 

pother abtiut the Ihiddcn q^eariing lyP thHe 
precipes* Bfil, v after ^ Al, hfaKve) t^c)^ any 
hidden .meaQiing ? }HQrmaiand)d^remoai6& 

ingtthe viiJigar ; attdiriysbf noriceyportatiie 
what they.be, prdvidedi th^ pircteixt^ ^e' 
mind froroe-^ftfwacleringit Wiiy fiiah^parrtiia''^ 
lity to.andent-rtpemanks; whentio hidden 
meaning is fttp^fed in thbf© of Chriftians, = 
fuchas bowing t&t^ eaft,'<rfthe prieft pdr^ 
formipg th^ liCUH-gy, pArtiyin^i Black up-' 
pec^rment, partly in a.whiw ? No ideks 
are;j(nore fimpte/than- of iiuttibers^ ildr liefi- 
fu&eptihle of any hidden meaning ; and 
yet the profound Pythagoras has imagined 
many fuch ^ meanings. The number one^ 
fays he, having no parts, reprefents the 
Deity : it reprefents alfo order, peace, and 
tranquillity;, which r^fultr. fihomf^^unity off 

fentiraent. 
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feiitimcnt; Tlte^ number ft£^#rf#cjhtfeiit# 
difordtr,^ Wftffibn, dnd chaiifeb^^ • He diA 
<x>vereA^^iiF ^he<4iumber! thr9giKikc 'tita)ft 
fdtMixi]tt^'nfyfterie&} ^U^ thingBrlare cmmpo^ 
fcif fafs- htip of thrtS«lJfijteft«iceflfi /'Msj 
nximheP^uf^ i% Ifidy aiiiesnaturB) tulA iiWH 
fiitutes the difitie tisfi^AocvmvhicIbriQpn&fW 
in unity, pdtter, bene^dcnc^'icaB^ ^irfi 
dom. Woutd^brtt beliete, that ' die gt^ent 
phifbfB^hifr, tirhd def«k?nftratcd'tlv-47tli 
pfopbfitibil' bf thfe fitft book'cf ^EfcrtrHd^ 
v^s tHi* irfv(totbi^«f flllh childiflt coiiiccits?^ 
Per^hdj^ Pjrthdgoftltt^^iAeant only-^ordivwt 
hlitffilftWith thttflvi Whethiir> fori oPtiot, 
It ^etAi td^feult id he e^I jiined, ho^^iimh 
trifle * W&re^ preferv^^ « in memory^ I-ftirtd 
hailed ^oi/m iti xxB difoogh fo nmnyiige^- 
il*a««*i&,'-AUthat-caii be' faid ii^^rfwt 
dii¥ni^ the infancy of knowledgfe^^^ferf 
novekj^^ttkes 2t dgurc, and that it requires 
a lonjg courfe pf time to feparate the com 
frqm <he cbatf" *. A certain w^i^ei^; fmit- 
- '-^ '-' ' '* s ';'■ ••.:■ ...r .. x:tca 

* The following precepu q£ thei ^^c^f^ilfffQ- 
^lift-jiho* .now only fit for the ChiU*s ffi^ttfaycrp 
origmatljr cherilhedv and ^ preserved in meiQpzy, as 
emanations of fuperior wip^om. " Do not enter a 
** ^emple for worfbipj but with a decent air. Ren-^'; 



tettatertilptth«iMn«eitf oft hi|^c|en dj^^gg, 
his ap|)lied'jy»ifeitenfe (fl(j^;g^ftc^a^t^i^)| 
of file ^5i»diac. > The lioktyp^tsrifh^ ft^f/g 
or heat»£ rth^fim. iviithi^'imP^^o^, Jvjy, 

«f iAmguftialtermedtihae ^WS'?^ ^figni^iflig 
thctirbeJof.kanrtefV:) jHe««ttor(^tMW/»'%^ 
itt l5|pjptfetrJtbanj -'jticaotingj,alWj.^^alit}ijfqf 

fbund : in -Oaii^ri} m m'j^^^mM.fiki^^ 

is wdl hit ofl^;} !bU«4 fefrna^ c|^4y fj^^j^g- 
ftmblance, of tjl»e for§©' of ajjjgp^jj^* |]^f^|^f f 
bf; (th^iun ; tmdi .fliU Jef^^ ^aj^ ^o^ ^^^ 
to » vii^oi tjie fpaji^g v^QvJd 'bp f^|C 
happily ^pfcfaitcd by. «: Virgin, *Q4r 7 ha 
harvtft't^y d Jwroiriaa ii> theia!<*l i>f (deliy<fiy» 
^,:; Oui? tendcdcjji to ijij^ry gnd iiUegQFyj 

*' der 1191 life painful by titidertaklng too matiy'af- 
** fairs." Bd al^Wys rcidy'for wndt may hsipJiJedi 
■**< Never bind ybutfclf by a Vo^j nor by art oath* 
** Irritate nbt a man who is angry." The fcvcrt 
Wife tticn 46f Gl^ece made a figure in thtjir;time * 
tmtfitt^dulJ be Unrcafonablc to cxpeft, th^t yrj^at 
thcy'V^tight diirFf>g the infancy of kiiowkii gB, ih^vM 
m.ife-'a'fig^iVi^in its matnrhy*' ; . o.r... -, - 
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difpiayrf^kfrff Wldl gi^at ▼igdftlt inithink«- 
ing of our forefathfei* and of the laSBcieuts 
in getteral^ by mekns of the veneratioa 
that is paid ^thefekl-^ Befom wiitibjg ,was 
known, ancient hiftofy is made up of tnt- 
ditionai fables. A Troja«iJBruti>95)e(lipkd 
England ; iattd the Scots, are dkcended 
from Scota, dkttghter to an 'Egyptian ^king^ 
Have we not ie'qually realbn to think,' ^*4iat 
the hiftories of the heathen gods are >ar 
volved in fable ? We pretend not to dra*r 
any hidden meaning from, the former.: 
, why fhould we fufpe(5l any fuch* meaning 
in the latter ? Allegory is a fj[)ecies of wri- 
ting too refined for a favage or barbarian : 
it is the fruit of a cultivated imagination j 
and was a late invention even in Greece. 
-The allegories of Efop are of theifimpkft 
kind : yet they were compofed after learn- 
ing began to flourifli; and Cebes, whofe 
allegory about the life of man is juftly ce- 
lebrated, was a difciple of Socrates. Pjre- 
pdflefiion however in favour of ths an- 
cients makes us conclude, that thercrmuft 
be fome hidden meaning or allegory in 
their hiftorixral fables j for no better reafpn 
than that they are deftitute of commoa 
lenfe. In the Greek mythology, there 

arc 



are nunftbeg^fs^fabl^e rclat?^ as hiftoricjil 
fads mer^Jjgt; witnefs, the . fabl€|[jp,of gOj(^ 
mi»ing/«rith, women, and procrea^jjig, gi^ 
ants, like wliat we find in tM/a})u^9^s 
hiflioriesj^of.roany x«;her nat;o))s. ,Thefe 
gtaflats attempt tQj dethrone Jupiter ^ Apollo 
keeps the {heep-.of- Admet>is : Minerva 
ij)f ing§f,fi:9Jpft the.liead of Jove * : Bacchus 
ig^ut.p)ifjOf his thigh: Orpheus goes to 
hell l^r hi^ wife ; M^rs and .y?pu8 are 
canght by, Vulcaja in. a net ; an^ ,<^ , thou- 
fand other fuch.chil4ifJ4^ftpries,, But the 
Greek?, many Cjenturjl^^^fter the jpijjption 
of fuclv foplilh fableSjj.^b^carnejLUuilriov 
foE arts, ,and fciences ; ^nd npfhipg :|Yjould 
fs^isfy .writers in later times, btut t<) dub 
them profound philofpphers, even jwf hen 
jners f^v^ges. Hence endlefs alteflap^si fo 

* However eafy it may be to.ch-aw an allegorkal 
meaning out of that fable, I cannot admit any fuch 
meaning to have been intended. ' An allegory is a 

* faWe cotowived'ta iUufla-ate fome acknoii^Iedged 
- t2aith,.by making a deeper imgp^^on thap tlie truth 
. woi^y ip^e in plain words \ of which we Ijayp^fc- 

veral beautiful iuftances in the Sp^ftator (Elements 

* of 'Critictrm, chap. 20. § 6.). Bui the fable here 
was Under ftood to be a matter 6f faft, IVIlnerva be* 

. ing worfliijped byr the Greeks as a real gcdJcft, the 
4aughteij ftf Jupiter without a mother. r ' 

M m ^ deteil 
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ilBiifci9tfkn9'(%«desl(Md hlddeonaqERSkia^oki 

-v fl^^l<3>f)JPpi9^#?VKft %«ft^^bsim%0 5tlit- of 

. iftr^ftm^^jM$fe^9«: the ufe of ^as^-watttire 
ffi%ii. j^i^T^ ||?^| -liiqgir^^fuJi .?n,^ii.f Qm^lafti- 

j^t, ,pn:\y,^qR|ir^^ ^»'^?iB the ufe of fire^ 
^uij confi^^-jf^W feffiftfJ ©.ft; ?n«ch more 
cpn|i4ep,l^oV^ !i&.o.§'%- v?RS .perpetual 
yQH5J"'i.>y^i^)%(yv-^.y3)ji|)«p« an afffia' be 
SW'^f4 to.th^^^r,t^. r-J6fe8?«rs^i<tTaiitIng to. 
diirJcat a b^ook^na^^.p^gQff4 ,feyr;^ fef- 
jj^ent, who, ixxfiM - 15^, hjiye .ihft/tb^rdfen^ 
\\;ith9wf,wl^c|),;,?t9 dpnk.&r xW^6r afs. 
^i>^ tjius, fprj^.clr^\i|;ijt ofipliini water^ 
\yas i^crpeUi^l iJPViih transferred fpm jnai\ 



to :dKft ferpenc Tlli8)fid>leli«^lirit]ikixig^ 
^orefeiDUaaticeito mtojnki the fldda ; aod, 
. am: the manner of tbcr ^dda^t accomolts for 
tbe^iawendf^ll^ Jof fif e)^s»(d^'foif the ^moittiU- 
Vf^l mam ^ Nod ii thei^'iii all the Edda 
^^iio^ modb tfbUdiOi, or mons diAan« from 
- ^ny 4)^^ratice of a* ration^ ^meaning. It 
' is hftttdled iiowevcr ' bj^ Sdttr pUilofopher 
nwithi much folema graVity,^as if ^cry 
fouweiof wifdom wfireelocked up in it. 
The explanation he givcfe, bethg too long 
to be copied here, fhall be reduced to a 
few pawticufe'rs. After an elogium upon 
fire, hit^Iiordfhip proceeds thus. " The 
^* manner wherein Prometheus ftole his 
" firoj) is properly defcribed from the na- 
" ture of the thing ; he being faid to have 
<' ** ddtoe it by applying a rod of birch to the 
^^ chartot ^ the fun ; fdr birch is ufed in 
'" " llrikittg and beating j which clearly de- 
1^ notes fire to proceed from violent per- 
j" cuffions and collijQons of bodies, whfere- 
^^^f fby the matters ftruck are fWbtifrzed, 
*^ rarefied, put into motion, and fc^pre- 
- pared to receive the heat of the cfeJ^ftial 
I ^' bodies. And accordingly they, in a 
1' clandeftine and fecrct manner, fn^tch 
^^ fire, as it wcr? by flealth, from the 

■' chariot 
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^ctefatdd:^ wiii(jtei^eprefeiitfe,tth«t> niiin;|L 
•Jr>iatrt*ieuSJafidli4s*t4 fejupil^rl-f^^hd^^eti 

" pitd^ thart^e ad^troimlp' iisdiilgpd^maii-' 
"^kimlMihe ufei€#^e,ob\lC^C»teferrcd>tipoii: 
^^rchtfm^'pei'pdtualocyoutb.' H»^ ^^ay 
*i:^iibem^ftrang6,-<hat the d5n"»af ingratWtlcSI 
^^ihould mett widrappFobatkifi or rewiirdl 
^^' Biit the altegai^ihks atic^er vi¥w *-^&nd 
*^> 4eirtet^, tMt «h^ acicufetion feottfdPHii- 
'*ntna?t rtftWi'^'iand'* hun^n tfi^^, i#«cefed's 
*fv#dW>*- nobi^^aiid *abdab!€"'tei«f3er of 
^^umittd,'^ vh:; mddcfty ; arid^Hb tenljd to 

^^ ftdh indnftry^ and ne^* j)difoov«4!»." 
Can drty thirig'be morfe-wireMdi'a^ii^t >»t ^^' 
Vukaa, aiiempttng the chaftity^ oliMi- 
nerva, b^d recoaarfe : to ibrceJ In. ithe 
fll^uggle, his7?ww, falling upbiUtbdlgrovind, 
prodjUjged Eridhasfiaius.; twbofo body frotti 
the middie upwardi^ms comclyi and wdK 
propprtipned, his thighs ajid legs 'icaail 
and ckformed like an eel.^nConfcionsof 
that dcfed\ihe yvtas the im'r«ntQr'iO»f"Ghfaih 
riots ; which Ihawe^ t&fe jgra^fol pen of 
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histhaoBcLyy sand ctoc^Jed 3i4hat rrm ider 

ridkulwisifjtble*' " Anti^irby ,the!/>taiaQUS 
*i -ufei^it .nb^aiof firc^nisKksrdcrejirefcpted 
'A by yulcaa:(^r4n4 l^af^r^ is/repi?efented 
" .|byt MitW^^:» beqavM^ /frf .th^anduftry 
*-S'cmpl0y;'d fcfflb hert.^orkft. > !Aft^^ when it 
'• oflFers ' i^iolenoe to Niature mdonferito 
" bend ber» fo it«lpurpofcf fddom atmils 
?^the end propofirid.' Yet, < ujibir great 
*^iftragglc aiad appticatibn^ there • proceed 
** certain imperfecfl birth&jf dr lame abbr- 
" dv^ works J which ih^itveweri wiuh great 
"vporop and dc€eitfMlr(ap|)^ftrapces^ are 
*' ^iiiHp|)hantly carried^ abpWi^ andcihoiwn 
" by impoftpr^/; V$jdtoit th« ingenuity 
of that forc'd meaiaing$ but had the in- 
ventcr of that fabk' any. latent meaniiig ? 
If he had^ why did he conceal k f The in- 
genious meahiQg would -have mcritdl 
pmifd; the fable kfelf none at all. 
• aljfliall add btst oiie mother ^inftanc^, for 
they giferw tirefomc. Sphinx was^ a tnoii- 
fter, ^having the face and voice of a virgift, 
thc'Wii:jg8 of a bird, and the talons of a 
gryphin*' She refidcd on the fmnmit of a 
mountain, ' near the city Thebes.^ Hfer 
manner was, to lie ih ambufh for travd- 
' ^ . lers. 
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Jen, ta propofi; dark ruUlei which fiic tc^ 
<idTed from tk^ Mofes^-^and thvaaut thofe 
to |>]£€es who could notiblve thcnou The 
Thdianshavii% ^fered dbcir iddgdom td 
the riian who Ihbald interpret thefe riddles^ 
Oedipus prefeatedhimfdf before the mon^ 
Her, and he was required «6^ explmto the 
following riddle:' What cr^Cure is^that^ 
which being l^bMi i^ur-fo()ilfed^ becotees 
afterwards two-fdoted> then thrce^fboted^ 
and lalUy four-foott«d again. Oedipiia 
anfwcred, It was nlan, Who in his iii&ncy 
crawls upon his hiildis and *feetii: thch 
walks upright uj[)dn hk two feet, waUos itx 
old age with aftick^ andat laftlie^. four- 
footed in bfed. Oedipni having thus ob-> 
tained the vidory, flew the monfter ; anil 
laying the carcafe upon an afsj carried it 
off in triumph. Now for the expkhaiibil. 
This is an elegant and ittftrudi^r^d fiibl^^ 
invented to reprefent ftience: fbr Sci- 
ence maybe called a ftionfter, being 
ftrangely gazed at and admired 'by thfe 
ignorant. Hdr figui^e and form i$^a-^ 
" rious, by reafbn of the vaft variety bf 
" fubjeds that fcience confidersi Her 
** voice and countenance aM refrtfeated 
" female, by. reafoh ef her gay^appdar- 
I *• aftce, 
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" aie adde47b«eaujft>tb{t^(MfiicM($iAc|^ir, 

MMlioQb^:»lc»s ^^jfte^il^JiraJlf i.%ed. to 
"fehfifei lww»Mfe,t^f49Jom%aij5larg;iji;5ient^ 

^ high» ^arf jt< were qft;|fr^|9p*| oi.^i^^- 
^t • Cains that] .are kM^ tp , , pli/nbyc f^Sd-^ 
Hi «ace/is. ji»ftty:,i|i»giflficj,,a,/|j5^n[i(|jgi^n| 
"jloftyi'thingj^ rlookiipg .(^w/jifUpj^^g^? 
*MiKmce, and'Afltix^iiiMprQ time; t^ii^^^if 
^^iCxteftjli}?e,KW oja. all-^fidjeji^ astjsi^^fi^pj 
" lonlike tppsr.of joftfuuntaii^. Spjhjjipf is 
*fici«idiKlqjprQp9f^,id^.^Ptilt (|ueftiQi)is^, ai^d 

" ri4dJ*fit^n.^cl>,rfti^.r^W'^4 iro??^ ,tlie 
*? Mufes-'-joTiKafe (jv6ftifi0^,.ylylp|,t,h^^.re- 
*.' raiin-/vfefc^eilVUjies, may be pleaf^n;, 

♦f .kno\iri«dg$) j^ their^pnlyaiim i .^jp^^j^aft^r 
ft- tfaeyiiareffteHveP^d. JO $p.l|inx,^tha!C^^|^ tp 

♦' b^CioaneiJ^ver^ apd tqrturiijg ; j^nd urjr 
SkohAll. Nn' ^ '^''leCs 
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lefs folved, ftrangdy perplex the hu-^ 
*' man mind, and^tear it to pieces, ki is 
" with the utmoflj q^gance added is^ the 
" fable, that the car^«^ of SphiK^^WftP laid 

*' upon an afs ; for there is nothing fo fab^ 
*' tile and abftrufe, but after being made 
" plain, may be Conceived by the floweft 
" capacity." According to fuch latitude 
of interpretation, there is nothing more 
eafy than to make quidlibet ex quolibet. 

" Who would not laugh if fuch a man there be ? 
'^ Who would not weep if Atticus were he ?^ , 

I will detain the reader but a moment 
longer, to hear what our author fays ill 
juftification of fuch myfterious meaning. 
Out of many reafons, I feledl the two fol- 
lowing. " It may pafs for a farther in* 
" dication of a concealed and fecret mean- 
" ing, that fome of thefe fables are fo ab- 
" furd and idle in their narration, as td 
" proclaim an allegory even afar oflF. ' A 
" fable that carries probability with it, may 
" be fuppofed invented for pleafure, or in 
*' imitation of hiftory ; but what could 
" never be conceived or related in this 
*' way, muft furely have a diflPerent ufe; 
'' For example, what a monftrous fidlioa 

* IS 
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" is t?his, That Juqpdter fhpuld tafee Utt'u 
" to wife f and as fowi aa he t found het 
" pregnant cat her. up j5>whiWeby he' dfo 
** conceived, ffhd omt of his^ head bmught 
" forth i^rt/f^rx armed ! Girtainly no mor- 
" tal co^ldi bcit forthe fkkeof the nioral 
*' it cbuches^'idventiuch an abfurd dream 
^' as thie^^ffoanudbi, ow^t/of the ro^d.of 
" thiDughtl'''£'. At thateiT^te^ the more ri- 
diculoiis cwr abfurd a ^f;|hlc is, the m(l)re in- 
ftrudlive it muft be. This ^ opinion re- 
fembles that of the ancient Germans with 
refpedl to mad women, who were held to 
be fdi wife, as thati«verfthing:they^ titter- 
ed was prophcticw Did k meyer ogeur to 
our author, that in^dihcf infancy of the rea- 
foning'faculty^^ the ipaagij5tatiQaiis;fuficrtd 
to roarid withow*: controj^ las in a dream ; 
and that the.Ttdgar in all ages aarc delight- 
ed with wondcrfiii; iftcxcies. ; the mor^^ out 
of nature, t3he^mo^rfi; to their tafte ? r 
• Wi proceedrtta the Qther MafoUi "The 
'^"i axguaiaea!S(:5^ tobft : \vj&i^^^ wi?th me is, 
*' That maa^ of thefe fables .appear, not 
'^*fto havevbfloi invented by the^jperfons 
^/ijwho nektc^r.and divaJg^^iitbiein, li^v^^ther 
^\ Haiiawi?Hefio^,,:<>r ^t;^^IP i fw if Jl. wero 
'Sl^'Offitticed- tJieocvfirft floM^^l.from thofe la- 
N n a \^^ ter- 
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^\ tqr ,t4nfte^ ^fi^ authors^ . Jrfttould r Rrfrei^ 
^^^exp^.j^n^ ffeing fingiilady ^^reat ot 

";eitpr ^^nj^^ya^ corifidferstthetbing, rmll 
" fii^d.5 . thtefc itfeefe t 'fables ait . delivered 
*^ ^pwn rfe^y =)5i«>fpriJvfcitdr6, onot as mateerg 
"then fifft irtiirtntckJ, butias' received and 
" en}bra(»clr.iiit eariiect dg^ai »» And this 
" jpriBbcipally.ffaifcs my^efleem^of thofe fk-, 
*Vjbl^ft j-^'which Lrccetve^'TEBotoai^ tke pro* 
%dv^£k^'Of thj&age, or Inventiori of the po^ 
"^.d^^f^thtii: as facred relics, gentle whif- 
"p^rfjri and '^he breath of better times, 
". jfj;ig.t frqm;the. traditions of more an* 
*Vp?n?,.natiqBs^.came at length into the 
" :ftLite?< and -trvfiijpets of the Greeks."- 
Wa§ it;.. our antlers fincere opinion, that 
thcv farther back , we trace the hiftory of 
man, the more of fcience and -knowledge 
is found ; and confequent^y that favages 
are the naofl learned of all mea ? . . 

The following fabU .of >the favage Ca- 
nadians ought to be myftefiious,.if either 
of the reafons urged above be conclufive, 
" There were-in the beginning 'but £x 
" men in the world, (from whence, fprung 
^' is not fafd)' >one of thefe afccnded to 
,.i "-.^n^ ; .Juw . •' heavea 

H 
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*V heaven in queft of^ a woman named ^- 
^^ tahentftc^ and had can^afl knowledge of 
*' her. 'She being throthi headlong from 
** the height of the empj^rean, was recei- 
** ved on the back of a tortoife, and de- 
^' livered of two children^ one of whom 
" flew the other," This^ fable is fo ab- 
furd, that it muft have a latent meaning ; 
and one needs but topy our author to 
pump a deep myftery out of it, however 
little intended by the inventer. And if 
either abfurdity or antiquity entitle fables 
to be held facred relics, gentle whifpers, 
and the breath of better times, the follow- 
ing Japanefe fables are well entitled to 
thefc diflinguiftiing epithets. " Bunfio, 
in wedlock, having had no children for 
many years, addrefled her prayers to the 
gods, was heard, and was delivered of 
500 eggs. Fearing that the eggs might 
produce monflers, flie packed them up in 
a box, and threw them into the river. An 
old fifherman finding the box, . hatched 
the eggs in an oven, every one of which 
produced a child. The children were fed 
with boiled rice and mugwort-leaves ; and 
being at laft left to fliift for themfelves^ 
they fell a -robbing on the highway. 

Hwring 
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Hearing of a man famous for great wealth, 
tfee^f'told their ftory at his gate> and beg- 
SA fbiile food. This hatppenisig to be the 
hottfc of their inother, fhe own'd them 
for her children^ and g^ve a great enter- 
tainment tW her friends and neighbdurs. 
She was* afterward inlifted among the god- 
deffes by the name bf Benfaiten: her 500 
fons were appdinted to be her attendants j 
aild to this day fhe is worfhipped in Japan 
ais the goddefi of riches." Take another 
fable of the fame (lamp. The Japanefe 
have a table of lucky and unlucky days, 
which'thiey believe to have been compofed 
by AbiiiD Seimei^ a famous aftrologer, 
arid a fort of demi-god. They have the 
fdllowing tradition of him. *^ A young 
fox, purfiied by hunters, fled into a tem^ 
ple^ and took fhelter in the bofbm of A-^ 
bino JafSm'a, fon and heir to the king of 
the country. Refufing to yield' ' the p6bl? 
creature to the unmerbif\il ' htlnters, hfe 
defended hi'mfelf with griiat bravery, arid 
fet the fox at liberty. The iiunter^J 
through refentment agaitift' the young 
prince, mtirdered his royal father j' but 
jaffiriia rd^enged' his fatHfct'^ death^ 'kill- 
ing the ttaitors with his^bvv^ti'handi* A5f^ 
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onthis fignal iw^iiElory, a l«djf eftincionp^-t 
rable beauty a|)peared -tOihi^feH^Wl ™-a^ 
fuch an impc^Qn oi>,lif5 h^rt| that^ ^^e 
took her to wi%i, AbinorSeimdi, pro<i-eaf^ 
ted of that? piarrkge,iwasjiefidl>wed .with 
diviae vfii^ov^fdiVi^.Wxxh ^S ppecioujs gift 
of prophecy « « Jaffiia^ r wagxj^porant th,^ 
his vjiit was thy& veryrfo^rwhoT^^i^fhe faa4 
faved, till flie-refuined by degiiees her forrt 
mer ihape." If tfc^f'e be JEiayl hidden »myt 
ftery in this, talcy I fhall no5: delpair-? pf 
finding a roy ftery in ' e ve^y f*iry-tale i iVKi 
vented by Madam Gomez. . >. . * 

It is lamentable to obferj/H^^he flbw pror 
grefs of human underftanding andr#e i^^ 
culty of i?eafon. If th^ jf€fle<5lion* be V|^f 
rifled in our ce;let>rated ph^<?fopher.BacopJ 
how much more ijji ot;hers ?* ,It is Gorja-r 
fortable, ho!wr^ver, that ^Ijiuman under- 
(landing is in,a prpgrefs toward i^aturity^ 
however flpWf , The.f21ncy.of allegorizing 
anciejxt fables,sjt^jqtQW,out offafhion ; en- 
lightened f^aJ^Qft., hfis unmafked thefe 
fables, find J?ft them, in their ^akednefs, 
as the invention of illiterate ages when 
wonde? w^s the prevailing pafljlpp. 

Having difcuiTed the firft two head^^ )[ 
proceed to. the third, viz. Erroneous rea- 

foning 
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Ao*iWP <?i%^?jjl^aUa^ the ^^ mr 

otW.thaa tiwi) f4 ,0iii^;|eFigi9^j^,apd'y(a 
#hai; aacompiiiat:i^,,<j9 we/ Add %j yt of 
artStaphjjdSqJ: ifuixtii^eSf 1 and,^ ^ 
i*rgott Li^lbatjlOfttgea being^-.^ta^^, .w^ 

foige«si&. ;••;;,; „,!-. ^,. , , ,<\;,|.,, .^^: 

.5,. if hU^ry7paifwm^n4 a .pi^x^. r?quj5f 

loliWivliie^Qcliiep by hdks and geftHres, esr 

pte(|i^riou& mq^i^catiQns of p^ffion^ ^y^ 

y$k^ are l?4?yQqd, the feach of wiw^s ; an^ 

to aGCpm^rlifh. 1^ !^ndS| gre^t ,%iJGib]^t:y 

istxeq[uifite^ as. well ajs judgement; ^ Wljy 

4hea id .not a player equally rpfp^^ted with 

j!ft hiftftry-paiater ? 1^ was thpught.liy^ zcsa- 

4<*(B, thfrt. aplayis an entertainment too 

,4p{ie^did. for a mortified Chrifliaii ; ?ip<^ 

jirla^ch aqcount players fell ui^der church- 

;« cenfiirc, aiid . wer? even held ijpLwoithy of 

rX^htifUaD^ burial. A l^ftoiy- painter, on 

tfee contrary, being frequentjjir emjg^y'd 

a " in . 



an painting foi: the church, was always in 
high cftecni. It is onljr dtttongProtefliahts 
that players are beginning iA' be f«ftot«A 
to their privile|;es as jRtfr dttzemsj And 
there perhaps never iexifted a hiftoi'y- 
jpainter more juflly ^fteenaed, than Oar- 
rick, a player, is in Oreat Biitain* Ari- 
llarchus, having taught that the earth 
moves round the fun, was accufed by the 
Heathen pfiefta, for troubliiig the repo^ 
of their houfehold-gods. Goperaicusi for 
the fame doiSlrine^ wad acdUfed by Ch»i* 
ftian priefts^ as contradidlitlgthe fcri^ 
tures, w^hich talk of the fun^s tMmhg. 
And GalilcQ, for adhering to Gypi^rhll^us^ 
was condemned to prrfon and pitianee: 
he found it neceifary to recant ujiorthis 
knees. A bias acquired fronji Ariftotie, 
kept reafon in chains for centuries. Scho- 
Uftic divinity in particular^ founded on 
the philolbphy of that author, was more 
hurtful to the rcalbning faculty than- the 
Goths and Huns. Tycho Brach6 fiiffcred 
great perfecution for maintaining, that 
the heavens were fo fir empty .of matter 
as to give irtt courfe to the comets ; coft- 
trary to Ariftotle^ who taught^ that 'the 
heavens are harder than a diamdfid : it 
Vol, in. O o was* 
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\vas extremely ilt taken, that i'fimtrfe inor^ 




preYai^ing argurrieut 
lleafon is eaGly warped Hv ^aW.'^^^h ' 
the difputes Wong the Athi^nidni^aBttuc 
adjufting the lorin of their go veriimeirt, 
thofe who Jived in the higK country 'were 
for democracy i the inhabitants of t&e 
plains were for oligarchy ; arid! the !(ca- 
men for monarchy, Shepherds are all e- 
qual : in a corn- country, theifc are a few 
mailers and mauy fervants : on fhipboard, 
there is one cofnmander, and all the reft 
fubjeds. Habit was their advifer : none 
of them thought of confuking reafon, iu 
order to judge what was the beft form 

* Ariftotle, it would appear, was lefs regarded 

by Iti^ cotemporaries than by the moderns. ' Somie 

• p^rfons haxing travelled from Mai^doa aU th« 

/rVay to Perfia with complaints a^gainfl: Antipater } 

Alexander qbfervcd, that th,ey would not hav? 

luiade fo long a journey had they received no injury. 

"Aiid Ci^flander, fon of Antipatcr, replying, that 

" iheir long journey was an argument againfi thcm» 

. I trufting that witneflts would aot be brought froijfi 

i fuch a 4iftance to give evidence of their calumny. 

Alexander, fmiling, faid, *' Your argument is one 

V of Ariftotle's fophifms, which will ferve either 

V fide ecj^u'zlly." 
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tipon the whofc. 'Hibit bf a difFercat 

kind 

Perfpt^s 

l-equife ...^ nr.;.,..; ^ ,., ;,,j ^-5 ,, , Y- 

even a felf-cjvicl'dnt pro^^^ ribt fiif- 

fered. tp , efcaijei. Siich diem6tt{!riatii>rls oc- 

qur ni^fp^^.jUfija .oRce itx the Elements of 

Eucli^,,,^r. )has j\i?ttdtie, witb all his 

^^imil ,ii^, .Ipgicjj , enfirely avoided 'them* 

-Can any. thing; be more felf-evicieht/ thkn 

the ^ dif^rence between pleafiire' arid m6-* 

tion ?, Tet Ariftotld attempts to derrriAife-^ 

fb-ate, that th^y are different.' ^ •^^Nd'M- 

fV tion/' fays he> ** except cirGular^'ttib-^ 

-hy- tioii, is perfecft in an^ 

.^^' time;; there is always Tomethihg if^ittt* 

;" ing (d^uring its couffe, and it is ii6rp6r- 

V fedied till it arrive at itS end* Btii! plea- 

" fure is perfedl in every point bf'ttifie ; 

'' being the fame from the beginning to 

** thecndi- The difierence. is -clear friom 

' t)erce][]lti'oti' t"^ but' inftead of b^ingi; clear 

^ fro|o(''this demb'Mi^^^^ rather 

fottow fr^ta it, ,:^at pleafure is tlie ^ime 

^-vjVj^v '. 'i . ■.i^rj- 

with^'motion iiijll* circle. . Plato > alio at-- 



■'ycvd^m\6' d&mdhftrate a felf-emdcijit.pro- 
.^poli'tfdn^^tliat a qiiairty is' not ui"^body. 
^ Every body^'- fays he,, " is a fdbjbd; 



^^^ 
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3offl'Ml«y/'isl §e«mx/i*ifclb ohuftarfiaffon- 

j^iffcdoftoHhifiinBuxt iaiifaidbe <5f etftiacskiiidt 
ilQAt!af]dis:|g^attft gaiai|fiterref thaiacg^^ 
lurodih^atMlIbtfe o&tHai^p^aosit tfi^yaii^o^ 

tumv$idkg<Rwledg^^oaitd}ia»:a^it ^il^ f ro' 
t^i^jA^fitosjr tbivtloaifitt «r«&%£'hUPifiim2«x^'' 

ofi.a ^Jsnjpn^ifi^^ i&tteigTaft«i.tfljfiolIa 

^^P^^Jf 4g¥R^/ ^fc/«@i^f nee' Jby:;. Ahbutemtl/;* 
ai^ihgw^Atedr^&itv totux(B|;li]ybj a proof 
n^ifi^^)^ of [tp^bAt;- if3jadnii«Biefl i|aicke}£lkl'^' 
daIX]iel^il]3 iptppofiioidDiJI :!&t^4Sa£l]^tipl9te 
Hfm. I .lioeBr iDtic audhooxi knowfjoit^at 'tli^ 
tlu»JG».\ If: notbmg^ fi«.ljtoottfe.lafteticr^r' 
gi1ii\t<E4, laa argumenc-i8:bb:>iM^ decbOary 
to-provtj t;l*atihe thMat»v.tftan»ixr^WBd*Eat^ 
%ti§s}^&i Itiftimev l(hat]a(dhBsriatuiiive 
lEnpyflj£d§;e„ of. l»,i^ tJtii©lfWg,sv,. IwJJC %s fee 



iiot^l» flfttie d? UtbtxMlfig ? ^ W6»iilc! Jhot 

tfife^ttbkig? teifeffnatPa ^;1 flifeuld^lfiia- 
ginp ,t}|p^f(>fb«di%^j^\sini^i<i^ t6 

•f>dbfoaftBl6' -jiiftbn to amfiuihoflofriiigii 
l^eputxtbh ^sttemptmg ibir^di^onftratcr'^^a 
i^i^f^i^x^ ijjscwxpf^*^**^^ 3ttc>Hie* /^rfowr of 
%B imiki^hcr%\ii^^^ bccauic it 

%\^ the ^^pplkaticin of ytbel\t>rgans and 
"opowfris^^irfjBi^^not of C^^to the effeifliiig 
^*T bf fojacUshii^ ; and therefore the labour 
*SisiWriauiiJfi»B's> as xht limbs Kidfacujties 
" m^de nftadf ^ are hisi Again, the effe^i 
" or pmbic^''^ the labour: of B, is not 
*^ the eflfaa of the labour^of € : aiid ih^e- 

fore thfe efFea or produce is B*s, ntJt 
:eVji as tiiueh B's, afr the taBour was 

B!s^ andino? C's : Becaufe, wfea^t fkejqsi 

hour o£>B:<:aufes or proditc6s,'^B^^>r6^ 
rjdmcfiajby his labour; or it i§ the '^^9^^^ 
" :dd<jptjx]d5>BAiby::^his labour: tbfit4s^i->ftJ4jp 
*- B'$i>iJfod»6i; not Cs^ or any dthwlji 
** . AndbiC C^oufld pretend to aiiy pro^ky* 
"iieitbat which B can truly^: call bhpi^^^ 
^^ KTirbuld a6l contrary to truth :'(^).'* ' -.; o: 

Jii45Tery fubjcdl of reafohmg, to'defirf^i 

{a) Keligioaof Nature delineated, fefb. 6 farigr.'i?^ 

terms 
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terms is neceffary in order to avoid mil^ 
liiifeVi^ anH the billy jioffible 'Way of defii- 
nijrig a term, ijs'tS'fexprdfs hs vhiiiAttikig'fii 
iijbre; iimple ti?tth Tcfms'^^ip^iflirtg i-r 
deas that are fimpW without 'pki'tii^^kdtnit 
Bot of being denned, becaufe 'tKir6 ati^'ftb 
terms more finciplq to exprefs theit* inliOT?- 
ing. To fajy that every ten*n lis cajfyabfle of 
a definition,^ is in "eflbdl to fay, that ti^rtfe 
refemble matter ; that as the latter is kll- 
Vjilible witl>out end, fp the former is re- 
ducible into fimpler terms without eliid. 
The habit however of defining is fo inve- 
terate in fome men, that they will attempt 
to aeiine ^ words fi^gnifying fimple ideas, 
ts^^hiere any neceffity to define motibii : 'clo 
i^Qt children uriderftand the meariirijg'of 
the word ? And how is it pofllbiel tb de- 
fine iir, when there are not words 'iAdre 
fimpie to define it by ? Yet Wdrfter {a) 
attempts that bold tafk. " A coittintial 
" change of place," fays he, " br leaving 
^* one place for another, without, reniain- 
*' ing for any fpace of time in the fame 
" place, is called 7notion.^^ That every 
body in motion is continually changing 
place, is true : but change of place is not 

[a) Natural Pl^ilofophy, p. ^r, 

motion > 
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-Grayi^fe¥i(4.dete,4i85i?p thus^ « Mp- 
" ti?^7«ft^j^n%yio de 19^9 Irijpp^uipn^. ffve 

,fai9% >y45J»^thq,|Q,r,nfter. /Yet tWs .,yery' au- 
thor, acip}i)ts /of «; or ^/fc^ ; to fi^'nlfy a "fimpte 
idcBj^j^^pa^l^ of.a.defrnit^on. Is it more 
iimplei 91; mor,e intelligible than motion? 
Efvtu of. all, the mqft ^ jemarkable defini- 
Oon of motion 19 that pr Ariltotle, taitious 




" potentiaf* His definition of time is 

■.'■ '^ ■ ■'^■[ ^ ■••■■■', ^^^-"--^ :-''^'r>/. l^.-ij) 
nimerus motus Jecunaum prius ac pofterius. 

This a(?;^tion as well as that of xnotion, 

may mpij'e properly tve conliaered as riddles 

propounded for exercifing invention. Not 

. a few writers on algebra define negative 

quantities tpbe quantities lefs than no- 

Extenfion enters into the conception ,of 
every particle of matter j becaufe every 

/ {a) Elements of Phyfics, p. 28. 

* " Motion is, the removing from one , place,. lo 

'j ^} another, or a continual change of place." '. 

• ' ■'•>'- f 

f *< The action of a beipg in power, ,fo far as it 
\^ is in po\ve:c.*' 

particle 
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particle of matter has lengthy breadth^ 
and thicknefs. Figure in the fame man- 
ner enters into the , conception of every 
particle of matter ; becaufe every pafticle 
of matter is bounded. By the power of 
abftradlion, figure may be conceived in-** 
dependent of the body that is figured ; and 
extenfion may be conceived independent 
of the body that is extended. Thefe par^ 
ticulars are abundantly plain and obvjrt' 
ous ; and yet obferve what a heap of jar^ 
gon is em ploy 'd by the followers of Leib** 
nitz, in their fruitlefs endeavours to de- 
fine extenfion. They begin Wix}i Jimpk 
cxijienctsy which they fay are unextended^ 
and without parts. According to that 
definition, fimple exigences cannot belong 
to matter, becaufe the fmalleft particle <^ 
matter has both parts and extenfion* \ But 
to let that pafs, they endeavour to A(ow 
as follows, how the idea of extenfion alri-^ 
fes from thefe fimple exiftcnces. ** We 
** may look upon fimple exiftenccs^ as ha- 
*' ving mutual relations with refpcc^ ta 
" their internal ftate : relations that form 
^' a certain order in their manner of cxift- 
^' ence. And this order or arrangement; 
^^ af things, coexifling and. linked toge-* 
I " Kher 



fitiftp, «i!5i ^afctciftptor a aa^hw^tjfial .de,- 
iwaijffiraittan of fifi; " That lig^ji^%i9f^-r, 
*• >|>roportional vb^twe^a i/j^rggp^a],; fi^lj-^ 

intdi EnJ^^a!y^jhata5.tl?e•Co^l0^ipg::f c^ccj 

" iaftt»di»#f, Igenf^e r^e!?4l^,,^a|,,^^|^v.e 
" not tiejcil«»«itM|jil«es.ri^^,an,;iu,aif^^ 
*^ |)lwa^(^p5r?l»«<a '^OMldea^Uj^Cfll^ ?i9tf ** 
^^alfifciBw pfe^vigfflrtvwj?vW(»ja44; wi^ 
Vn-mt iaB eto8ic^fc8caufe.dicy robT^ 

*ir*sa3?jtaiwsth©yiwH»Id ]?e4i2^.^^y. ^ Jgttlx* 

aMot. IIL P p ; ^ of 
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" of that which we have tranflated before, 

*' if the word fignified the fame in both 

*' places, (for there be fome words that 

" be not of the fame fenfe every 'isrhere), 

*' w e tv^ere efpecially careful, and made a 

*^ confcience according to our duty. But 

" that we fhould exprefs the fame notion 

*' in the fame particular word; as,' for 

*' example, if we tranflate the Hebrew or 

" Greek word once by purpofe^ never to 

*^ call it Intent ; if one where jvurneyingy 

^* never tra^veUing ; if one where thin^ky 

^^ never fuppofe ; if one where pain^ never 

" ache ; if one where joy^ never gladnefsy 

*' &c. ; thus to mince the matter, we 

*' thought to favour nK)re of curiojfity than 

** wifdom, and that rather it would breed 

*' fcora in the Atheill, than bring profit 

*' to the godly reader. For is the king- 

" dom of God become Words or fyllables ^ 

*' Why fiiould we be in bondage to them, 

*^ if we may be free ; ufe one precifely, 

" when we i^ay ufe another, no lefs fit,' 

" as commodiouily ? We might alfo be 

" charged by fcoffers, with fome unequal' 

*' dealing toward a great number of good 

'■ Englilh words. For as it is written by 

" a certain great philofopher, that he 

" fliauld 
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" fliould fay, that thofe logs were happy 
" that were made images to be worfliip- 
" ped ; for their fellows, as good as they, 
" lay. for blocks behind the fi^e : fo if we 
" fliould fay, as it were, unto certain 
" worcjs, Stand up higher, have a place 
" in the^ B^ble always ; and to others of 
" like quajity. Get ye hence, be baniflied 
" for ever, we might be taxed peradven- 
*' ture with St Jame§ his words, namely, 
" tp be partial in ovirjTelves, and judges of 
" evil thoughts." %^n/«r, Can, this 
tranflation be ;Cifely rely'd on as the 
rule of faith, when fuqh are the tranfla- 
tors ? 



Hii 
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TN reviewing the foregotog fketeh, it oc- 
curred, that a fair analyfis of Ariftotle^s 
logic, would be a valuable addition to the 
hiftorical branch, - Ajdiftindl and candid 
account of afyflem that for many ages 
governed the reafoning part of mankind, 
caBnot but .be acceptable to the public. 
Curiofity will be -gratified, in. feeing a 
phantom delineated that fo long fafcinated 
the learned world ; a phantom, which 
fliows infinite genius, but like the pyra- 
mids of Egypt or hanging gardens of Ba- 
bylon, is abfolutely ufelefs unlefs for rai- 
fing wonder. Dr Reid, profeffor of mo- 
ral philofophy in the college of Glafgow, 
relifhed the thought ; and his friendlhip_ 
to me prevailed on him, after much foli- 
citation, to undertake the laborious talk. 
No man is better acquainted with Ari- 
ftotle's writings ; and, without any en- 
thufiaftic attachment, he holds that phi- 
lofopher to be a firft-rate genius. 

The 
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The logic of Ariftotle has been on the 
decline more than a century ; and is at 
prefent relegated to fchools and colleges. 
It has occafionally beeii criticifed by dif- 
ferent writers ; but this is the firft at- 
tempt to draw it out of its obfcurity into 
day- light. 'Ffe>m what follows, one will 
be enabled to pafs a true judgement on 
that w^ork, and to determine whether it 
ought to make a branch of education. 
The Dodior's eflay, as a capital article in 
the progrefs • and hiftory of the fciences, 
will be made welcome, even with the fa- 
tigue of fqueezing through many thorny 
paths, before a diilinft view can be got of 
that ancient and ftupendous fabric. 

It will at the fame time ihow the hurt 
that Ariftotle has done to the reafoning fa- 
culty, by drawing it out of its natural 
courfe into devious paths. His artificial 
mode of reafoning, is no lefs fuperficial 
than intricate : I fay, fuperficial ; for in 
none of his logical works, is a fingle truth 
attempted to be proved by fyllogifm that 
requires a proof : the propofitions he un- 
dertakes to prove by fyllogifm, are all of 
them felf-evident. Take for inftaiice the 
following propofition, That man has a 

power 
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power of felf-motion. To prove this, lie 
aflumes the following axiom^ upon which 
indeed every one of his fyllogifms are 
founded, That yrhatever is p:i;e of a, num- 
ber of particulars joined tQgejthQr,^ ^lolds 
true of every one fcparatelyj; vjrhigj^, is 
thus expreffed in logical, terms, Whatever 
is true of the genus, holds true of ev^ry 
fpecies. Founding upon that , axiom, ^ jtie 
reafons thus,; ." A^ animal^, have. a power 
" of felfrmpti^m • ^ nian is ?.n anim^ : ergo^ 
" . ipian ,has ; a ppiiver of felf-motion." Now 
iff aU:aivnitals,,h^ve a power of felf-motion, 
ji;.rrQquire§,i5io argument to prove, t^t 
fl^ia^, . a^n apipxal, has that powejr : ^nd 
thiqrefQi;e, : what, he gives as a conclufion or 
cpnieq.uenge,, is not really fo j it; is no,t m- 
fm:€d frotrx. the fundamental , proppfition, 
b.i?t .is inclyded in it. At the fame time, 
the felf-motive power of man, is a fadk 
that cannot be known but from experi- 
ence ; and it is more clearly known from 
experience than that of any other animal. 
Now, in attempting to prove man to be a 
felf-motive animal, is it not abfurd, .to 
found the argument on a propofition Iel§ 
clear than that undertaken to be demon- 
ftrated ? What is here obferved, will be 

found 
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found applicable to the ^eater' part, if 
not tRe whole, of his^ fyNtigiftnfe. ^ . - » " 

Unlefs fbl: the reafow^^now^ -given, '^k 
would a^^eat fin'gukfi tb^t Ariftotk nerei* 
attempft to apply his fyllogiftic mode of 
reafoning to any fubjed handled by him- 
felf: on ethies, on rlietoiic, and on poe- 
try, he argues like a rati<Hial being, with- 
out once putting in pra<5lice any of his 
own rules. It is not fuppof^ble that a 
man of his capacity 'could be ignorant, 
how infufBcient a fyllogifba is for difco- 
vering any latent truth. He certainly in- 
tended his fyftem of logic, chiefly if not 
folely, for difputation : arid if foch- was 
his purpofe, he has been' wonderfully fuc- 
cefsful ; for nothing can be better contri- 
ved for wrangling and difputing without 
end. He indeed in a manner profefTes 
this to be his aim, in his books De Sophia 
Jiicis cknchis. 

Some ages hence, when the goodly fa- 
bric of the Romifli fpiritual power fhall be 
laid low in the duft, and fcarce a veftige 
remain ; it will among antiquaries be a 
curious enquiry. What was the nature arid 
extent of a tyranny, more oppreflive to 
the minds of n^en, than the tyranny of 

ancient 
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ancient Rome was to their perfons. Du- 
ring every ftep of the enquiry, pofterity 
will rejoice over mental libcityf W k^ 

fpotifm^f Arift8«S v4lh%pc<9?¥i^4fc fa- 
culty of reafon, was no lefs complete^ than 
that of the Bifhop of Rome with refpedl to 
religion ; ajid it is »iOvvj^ proper fubjedl 
of curiofity, to enquire into the nature and 
extent <«|^thatdefpfi^ahi;hOno^*ntidt per- 
ufe the following flieets, without fympa- 
thetic pain for the weaknefs of man with 
refpedl -to- his ftel%ft facuhyf8)ut that 
pain will redouble his fatisfadlion, in now 
bttw^£l«fejtfre«f'ft6 ^iferdl«k«te*'<ifSrAn 
«tel4ie>d5fti«n'feflfe.»~'f ttf." : •fe'»H« -^* 
no$h i»ytrevt^'^ lih2^¥f)ii(ki»'^lf^'4h^ 

«^>i^£{»^wa:|«r >l^f "-aii^itiifg tthildf^pvi 
beati'dM^ag^a^^k&'^Miiiiii^^lo^fF^ 
onnl&e %\itlidei'-enftjit<y wMiin^^^fe^hafefW- 
idmc tli»s[tWotlloiiai^^^««(Vs bied^tli^ri^ 
/»t^bf^>^ltotle'«>^lldlw^sr^M0ft'^lS4^«i 
€tKfei%§f-»!eiaiSir f<*a*-^dikte6;'j^B«i li^ 
is isimvnchai£>fti£cienc:f0r a'^pi^c^r AMd 
i^bad iiiiieft ' fopgor,; th«st ladV' 'dekiMng- 

«ir- 2 ■ ^.. .. ^"^^ ■ A 
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C ^ A P. I. 
• Of the Krft Thwc Trcatifes. 

' Srct. I. Of the Author, 

ARiftotle had very uncommon^ ad^ab^ 
tages: born in an age when the 
fihUoiaphical fpirit in Greece had long 
floMiiihtd^ and was in its greateft vigouT; 
brought up in the court of Macedon^ 
whcfie his fiither was the King's phyiician ; 
twenty years a favourite fcholar o£ Plato^ 
imd tutor to Alexander the Great ; who 
both honoured hkn with his friend(hip^ 
«Ad applied him with every diing necef-* 
fary for the proiecution of his enquiries. 

Thefe advantages he improved by indc« 

fangable ftudy, and immcnfe reading. 

He was the firft, we know^ fays Strabo^ 

. . Vol. IIL Q^q who. 
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aa u^coininpa fliaffi, to a .j^aHq^^^j^gQ^ 
verned therO|vipignp of J^^? Dfj^f^rf ^l^g|jj^^ 
ed part qf the fpeqiesr^^xeaT two^jt^QV^^ 

years. ■ aM.m\: jxiu; i>.!Ts>J :>Jii.> u 

If Jiis talentsihad beew J^idj QJjif: folely 
for th© difpQv^ry pf ,t|:i^tfji.^d, ^^e gpQ^ of 
mankind, .bis laurels woi^ld ^have rerft^iji^T 
ed for ever frefti : but he feems to i||^ 
had a gri>ater i^ajjicsi ifpy- feipe ^han fqf 
truth, and to h%ve , Wj^nted rathe^fj tq^|j<p 
admired a& the princq^of philofapheiTS rj^^ijiji 
to be ufeful : .fo that it is du^^^jiip, ^h^^ 
ther there be in his charadleR^^^^^ajf,!^ 
philo/opher or of tho^^nfoj^flf.fjoT^^-^P^* 
i>iortVo:f Lord Baeon is HOt..witJ;^WtrP?ft^ 
bilityi^^That his ambition •jwa^jafrfbaufKji^ 
lefs ftS that of his royal p^upiiy th&^nfys^ 
iplrin^at uhh'erfal monarjDhy.Qv^iV^ Ijq,. 
^^'fiieb anid:TfoTtun€s of inen, 'the oskmi^rdF 
their opiiwons. If this was ib^^feaife^vit 
Hpmriofcfcelfaid, that the philofophqr. ^p^il- 
fued his aim with lefs induftry, kft /^b^-r 
Jity, or lefs fuccefs than the hero. 

|4i? \T4'itin|;s carry ^op evident marks 
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of that philofbphical pride, vanity, and 
etivy, wKick Have cfftetfiAiIlited th^r^iat^i 
ter of the Iks^nid. 1tiem^tiiiin6k"mdlj 
thin^'^ abovy'^ll-hUfkan knowlkgfef aiid 
entefi -hpbii i^ mm- dS^ul't ^ti^'tibAs, 
as hi6"i)tipn* entered oil'a:'"battld,- %ith'ftill 
aflurk'ife' oi^ f&cc^ft; Medellte»S his de- 
cifidns tiH&alkrlfy and' Without aiiy fear of 
miftake. Rather than confefs his ignd^ 
fancCi hie Hides it Hinder Hard woi^s and 
i^bi^ous cxpreilioHspof ' wliirfhl Rib- in- 
terpreters tan make ^ ^What they ' ' p!eaie. 
iTiere is t?Ven reaiofi* to !fafpe^; tbat he 
Wrote dfteh'^ith affeClfe&^^bfttffk'y; eiihrff 
tiiat the- ib cif myft64Y Wglit^>pro<f(ii^e 
gir^t^f ^feti^fitibn;'<)r'tfettt]his bbofe ltti|ilit 
Be und^'fteM only'by t^e^^k^^ 
bteii inttl^t?d (n his' ^hi(bfo'phy. • -^' ^ ^-' ' 
.Hfe" conditiS^ toward^ the wrkerif'tJilat 
l^tit biftw^e him has beew itiiwih c^nfiifred. 
AftliriikPmanner of the Otibmaii! prinK:es^ 
fayS'Lofd Vcrulanij ;he thought lii$ tiirdne 
could nbt be ftcure unlefs iie killcc^jall hie 
brethren. L\idovicusViTes charges .htta 
with detrdfting from all philofophersj tfa^ 
he mighq^derive that glofy to hi6rfelfvi rof 
•^hicil he robbed them. Me i^rely;^i[rote» 
an authot btit with a vi^w to cenfure, nnd 



aioiifi^igi^lheM9Aftte*ss ici oriJ ^^ ^=^ 

fttjpuicthe.: meajaaobfl t^i^_^jjb|afe his 

narratioesbifi^Wj Ubj>f .«.q|i9ill©-jlk»i^^ 
ftry ; and he always diftinguifibcs betwea* 
what he knew and what he had by reports 
An4^even iQ^^bffr3.(9: philqfophy, ijt- would 
be unfeir to impute to Ariftotle all die 

tradiaions, tha^.^re,. toi^je^-fMBf^iffl) W 
W\PJ^S^' Tiie gf eateft p|^^„ %^djji5f^^g» 
tl\efb§flt -par^,. of his wrkingsis^Jftft, i<;|'fe^ 
is,,r^on tp doubt whethe? J^me ^ii^qj^ 
we a.fqribe to hiiu be realiy hi5^i.^\ai>d jT^j^ie- 
ib^: wb^t ase H^hc not^nuch yi?}ja!:«4 \^i^ 
, i! ^jonterpolattj^^ 



fied by the fete^^r'^»«fell^8i^i«f«^, 
ifoUkteis |uidHsw$% reiiA^ ftoxAki4%eCt 

phifms, one book. Diogenes Laerdus 
iiiue£»(k)fl»«lai%^<ftbers that are toft. Thofe 
4>!)x|Yeiiinehtio^ hkvb' cdtoontely been 
^Mblifeed tog;eth^'4to^(*^'lhb name of ^- 
ri/iiai^»^iOrg.anort^^^<^ *ir iL^g-fey- and 6k 
ivlanty- ^gidspoPorphTT^^k/ilntro^iii^on; cp 
-«^'€at<^^ic«>has been p«dis«d to Aet&r 
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-^ lvi^^^iiMvtSm>a, which Is addrelRa 
«^ Glirj^JBiWusi^ithe anthof obferves/,- I'fckc 
•^ftf 4t^^ftI^^ftif undtirftand Ariftotle s tlo^ririe 
-^edAceri^flfc^'thie ^tifigories, it 'iatitii^ty 
•^S^ni'^^y&ta.gifiuf is, what st-'j/pme}, 

affidiwh«^an acc'fdM ; that "the kn<iwl«8ge 
of i^efe%%l{b very iifeful in definition, in 

. divifion. 
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or the angients, anc 
tetics, 

cernihg thefn';/'fucn as^^^heth^^ 
znd Jpecics do rea^rf exiii jij iiature T or^ 
Wlvejiher tlfiey Wre only ^cdiidepaoiis ^?' mi 
human mina ? If; tlieir exilt in nature, 
Wnether tiiey are corporeal pr mcorpdreal r 
and, wnerher they are inherent m tbt 
ODiecls of feiifei or dis joined /frorn tfiemr 
Thefe, .he lays, are very diihcult .queitions, 
and require accurate di leu IJi on ; but that 
he IS not, to meddle with them. 

ii^?^-- ir-^" (^.u/,-.): »H^- :^.i.■'i^r. -'^^^ 2/5t 

After this preface, ne explains v^ry xni- 
nut^ly each of the five vvrorqs above men- 
tioned, divides and fubdivides each of 

■ * ^• , ■ V ■ . ■ ' .■■•oil ' -'i 

tfiem,{tnd then purfues all the agreements 
and differences between one and angther 
through fixteen chapters. ' , 

Sect. 3. Of the Categories. ^ 

^iThe book begins with an explication of 
what is meant by univocal words, what 

- ■• fcy 
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eitlier . iimpl^, without compolition or 
ftriictiire, as ;»^w, A(?r/^; oh it has com- 
pofition aud itructure, as. a man mhts^ the 
horfe runs^ Next conies a diftiaction be- 
tweeira fubject o? predication : that is, a 
fubiecl of which any thing is affirmed qr 
denied, and a fubiecl of inhefion. Thele 
things are laid t;o be inherent in a lubject, 
which although they are pot a paj:t or the 
fubiei^, cannot pofubly exiftf without it, 
as figure m the. thing figured. Or things 
tha^ are, fays Anftotle, lome may be pre- 
dicatecl of a fubje^L biit are in no lubiedl ; 
as man may be predicated of Tames or 
John, but IS not in any lubjecr. Some a*- 
gain are in a fubjedl, but can be predica-^ 
ted of no fubje(3t. Thus^ my knowledge 
in grammar is in me as its fubjeSt, but' it 
can be predicated of nofubje(5l; because 
it is an individual thing. 'Some are feoth 
in a fubjeft, and may be predicated of a 
fubjeft, as fcience ; which is in the mind 
as its fuhjeci, and may be predicated of 
geometry. Laftly, Some things can , nei- 
ther be in a fubjedl, nor be predicated .c^f 
jny fubjcd. . Such kre airindividual fub- 

ftances. 
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iUnces, yfhkh cannot be prcdicaitfeil, bc- 
caufe they are individuals ; an(i ^nhot be 
in a fubjedl, becaufe they are^^Hrances* 
After fopne other fubiilties ai>6ut {iredi** 
cates and fubjeds, we come to the cate^ 
gories themfelves ; the things above men- 
tioned being called by the fchoolmen the 
antepnedicamenta^ It may be obferved, 
however, that notwithftandirig the difUnc- 
tion now explained, the being in a fi^eH^ 
and the being predicated truly of a fiiijefl^ 
are in the Analytics ufed as fynonymous 
phrafes ; and this variation of ftylehas le4 
fome perfons to think that the Categories 
were not written by Ariftotle. 

Things that may be exprelTed witboiit 
compofition or ftrudlure, are, fays the au- 
thor, reducible to the following Imids, 
They are either fubjlanccy or quantity^ or 
quality^ or relatives^ or place ^ or ime^ or 
havingy or doingy or fuffering. Thefc are 
the predicaments or categories. The firft 
four are largely treated of in four chapters ; 
the others are llightly pafled over, as fuffir 
ciently clear of themfelves. As a f\)ecir 
inen, I fhall give a fummary of what h^ 
fays on the category of fubftance^ 

Subftanccs are either primary, to wit^ 
\ iadividual 



irdividxwl .Jfubftances, or fecondary, to 
wit^ the general and Ipgcie^ of ' Tiifcflfjfi^BfeJ 




^^^ ifiPp»Mftr?^^.Sfe?xS4!Ii^^^ 



The prop?|-^e^ p£ fu^llance af e^ tlieife : 

■«^P^^?£. ,- ,.. . .,.= ,; „ -K,., , .- 

4}}Ji^ tiiieg -^^-^^^^ ffttjecft of inliejioA'.' ' ' '3 . 

7^0i.f^bjt^^6, ^^s a.c.qntrary,; for'one'iTdb- 
, ftajtMJe-iC^iPinot he contraj:y to anotKer^''nor 
"cansjtll'jre be.pontrariety- betweea a flib- 
ftlftcej an(|^.tt.aJ: ..-svluch is no iubfbince. 
, 4<3j^/|jf ,m9ft peqparkable pi;oper|;y' of ^\i6- 
-^ft|i<?«, . i?^»r » tixa* .. pnfi . arid the Tartie * Tub- 
fifetpce may, by. ibme change in ItleTf,' l/e- 
jritQfl5VC,thciubje<5lof things tha^ ^re' con- 
trary. ,:.TJh,nS;^^ the fame bddy may' i^e' at 
Pile time hotj.^t, another cold. " ' " 
, Vol. III. ' R r '' ' Let 
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' Let this ferve as a fpecimcn of Ariftotle's 
manner of treating the categories^ After* 
them, we have fome chapters, which the 
fchoolmen C2i\\ pojlprttdicamenta; wherein, 
firft, the four kinds of oppofition of terms 
are explained ; to wit, relative^ prl'vatvve^ 
bi Co7itrariety^ and, of contradiBion. This 
is repeated in all fyftems of logicl Laft 
of all we have diftindlions of the four 
Greek words which aiifwer to the Latin 
ones, prius^ ftmuly motus^ and habdre. 



Sect. 4. Of the book concerning Interpre-^ 
tatlon. 

We are to confider, fays Ariftotle, what 
a noun is, what a verb, what aifirmation, 
what negation, what fpeech. Words are 
the figns of what pafleth in the mind; 
writing is the fign of words. The figns 
both of writing and of words are different 
in different nations, but the operations of 
mind fignified by them are the fame. 
There are fome operations of thought 
which are neicher true nor falfe. Thefe 
are exprefled by nouns or verbs fingly, and 
without compofition. 

A 
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A noqin is a found which by compadl 
Cgnifies .fomething without refpedl to 
time, and of which no part has fignifica- 
tion by itfelf. The cries of beafts may 
have ;a natural iignification, but they are 
not nouns : we give that name only to 
founds which have their fignification by 
compadl. The cafesrof a noun, as the ge- 
nitive, dative, are not nouns. Non koma 
is not a noun, but, for diftindion's fake, 
may be called a nomen injinitiim. 

A verb fignifies fomething by compacl 
with relation to time. Thus 'ualet is a 
verb ; but ^aletudo is a noun, becaufe its 
fignification has no relation to time. It is 
only the prefent tenfe of the indicative 
that is properly called a verb ; the othe.r 
tenfes and moods are variations of the 
verb. Non valet may, be called'a *i;^r^2/;;^ 
infinitum. . . "^ 

Speech is found fignificant by compadl, 
of which fome part is alfo fignificanc. And 
it is either enunciative, or not enunciatiye. 
Enunciative fpeech is that which affirms of 
denies. As to fpeech which is not enun- 
ciative, fuch as a prayer or wifli, the cpn- 
iideration of it belongs to oratory, or po- 
qtry. Every enunciative fpeech muft have 
R r a a 
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a verb, or fome variation of a verb. Af- 
firmation is the enunciation of one thing 
concerning another. Negation is the e- 
nunciation of one thing from another, 
Contradidion is apt affirmation and nega- 
tion that are oppofite. This is a fum- 
mary of the firft fix chapters. 

The icventh and eighth treat of the va- 
rious kinds of enunciations or propofitions, 
univerfal, particular, indefinite, and fin- 
gular ; and of the various kinds of Oppp- 
fition in propofitions, and the axioms con- 
cerning them. Thefe things are repeated 
in every fyflem of logic. In the ninth 
chapter he endeavours to prove by a long 
rnetaphyfical reafoning, that propofitions 
refpeifting future contingencies are not, 
determinatcly, either true or falfe ; and 
that if they were, it would follow, that all 
things happen neceflarily, and could not 
have been ocherwife than as they are. 
The remaining chapters contain many ilii- 
nutc oblervations* concerning the equipol- 
lency of propofitions both pure and modgl. 



CHAP, 



CHAP II, 

Remarks. 

Sect. i. On the Five Predicabks. 

nn H E writers on logic have borrowed 
their materials almoft entirely from 
Ariflotle's Organon, and Porphyry's In- 
trodu(5lion. The Organon however was 
not written by Ariftotle as one work. It 
comprehends various tradls, written with- 
out the view of making them parts of one 
whole, and afterwards thrown together 
by his editors under one name on account 
of their affinity. Many of his books that 
are loft, would have made a part of the 
Organon if they had been faved. 

The three treatifes of which we have 
given a brief account, are unconnedled 
with each other, and with thofe that fol- 
low. And although the firft was undoubt- 
edly compiled by Porphyry knd the two 
laft probably by Ariftotle, yet I confider 

them 
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them as the venerable remains of a philo- 
fophy more ancient than Ariftotle. Ar- 
chytas of Tarentum, an eminent mathe- 
matician and philofopher of the Pytha- 
gorean fchool, is faid to have wrote upon 
the ten categories ; and the five predi- 
cables probably had their origin in the 
fame fchool. Ariftotle, tho' abundantly 
careful to do juftice to himfelf, does not 
claim the invention of either. And Por- 
phyry, without afcribing the latter to A- 
riftotle, profefles only to deliver the doc- 
trine of the ancients and chiefly of the Pe- 
ripatetics, concerning them. 

The writers on logic have divided that 
fcience into three parts ; the firft treating 
of fimple apprehenfion and of terms j the 
fecond, of judgement and of propofitions ; 
and the third, of reafoning and of fyllo- 
gifms. The materials of the firft part arq 
taken from Porphyry's Introduction and 
the Categories ; and thofe of the fecond 
from the book of Interpretation. 

A predicAble, according to the gram- 
matical form of the word, might feem, to 
fignify, whatever may be predicated, that 
is, aiErmed or denied, of a fubje6l : and 
in that fenfe every predicate would be a 

predicable.^ 
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predicable. But logicians give a different 
meaning to the word. They divide pro- 
pofitions into certain claffes, according to 
the relation vvrhich the predicate of the 
propofition bears to the fubjedl. The firft 
clafs is that wherein the predicate is the 
genus of the fubjedl ; as when we fay. 
This is a triangle^ Jupiter is a planet. In 
the fecond clafs, the predicate is a fpecies 
of the fubjedl ; as when we fay. This tri* 
^ngle is right-angled. A third clafs is 
when the predicate is the fpecific difference 
of thefubjedl; as when we fay, Every 
triangle has three Jides and three angles. A 
fourth when the predicate is a property of 
the fubjedl j as when we fay. The angles 
of every triangle are equal to two right 
angles. And a fifth clafs is when the pre- 
dicate is fomething accidental to the fub- 
jedl ; as when we fay, This triangle is neat-- 
ly dravon. 

Each of thefe claffes comprehends a great 
variety of propofitions, having different 
fubjqdls, and different predicates ; but in 
each clafs the relation between the predi- 
cate and the fubjedl is the fame. Now it 
is to this relation that logicians have given 
the name of a predicabk. Hence it is, that 

altho* 
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nitei 'y^t ^Hettuiriber'df predka 
no greater than that of* rfie difiet^^nt^srsla** 
tions which may Be in prop6fitioil8'''i)e^ 
tween the predicate and theiubjeft-'-And 
if ail propofitions belong to btife* of^vitfher 
pf the five clafles kb16ve mentioned, thti*« 
can be but five pi^6dicables, to 'W'^yi^etm/^ 
Jpeciesj differentia^ proptium^ and ^irccidenr. 
Thefe might, with more propriety ^li- 
haps, have been called the jk)t claffes^'t^^ 
predicates ; but ufe has determined thetti 
to be called the jive predicables.' 

It may alfo be obferved,, that as fbme 
objeds of thought are individuals, fiich 
as, Julius Cadfar^ the city Rome ; fo others 
are common to maiiy individuals, as good^ 
great ^ 'virtuous^ 'vicious. Of this laft kind 
are all the things that are exprefled by ad- 
jedlives. Things common to maiiy indi- 
viduals, were by the ancients called uni- 
\yerfals. All predicates aire univerfals, for 
they have the nature of adjedlives ; and, on 
the other hand, all univerfals may be pre- 
dicates. On this account, univerfals may 
be divided into the fame clafles as predi- 
cates ; and as the five clafles of predicates 
2 above 
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above mentioned have been called the five 
predicablbSi {0 by the fanfie kind of phra- 
leology they have been .galled the Jive uni^ 
verfals ; ^Itho' they may more properly 
be called tJI^ Jive clajfes of univerfals: 

TJhe doiStrine of the five univerfals or 
predicables makes an ejQential part of e- 
very fyflem of logic, and has been hand- 
ed down without any change to this day. 
The very name of predicables Ihews, that 
the author of this divifion, whoever he 
was, intended it as a complete enumera- 
tion of all the kinds of things that can be 
affirmed of any fubjedl j and fo it has al* 
ways been underftood. It is accordingly 
implied in this divifion, that all that can 
be affirmed of any thing whatever, is ei* 
iher the genus of the thing, or its fpecies^ 
or its fpecjjic difference^ or fome property or 
accident belonging to it. 

Burgerfdick, a very acute writer in lo- 
gic, feems to have been aware, that ftrong 
pbjeiflions might be made to the five pre- 
dicables, confidered as a complete enume- 
ration : but, unwilling to allow any im- 
perfedlion in this ancient divifion, he en- 
deavours to reftraia the meaning of the 
word prcdicabh% fo as to obviate objec- 
VoL.lII. S r lions. 
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iitins. •^ofcth?^s:5<^'i^i{4ie,"'^f'^^ 
be accounted p^g^fcableSj-S^hRftt ^ik^*l» 

/r, -and inhnBiltfm. '-^<? coffle^UtiTO'^ 
putting' fticH^^fitoitartbfis- ti^dlf^'^hfe"Wi^ 
predicable h-mi\t lA^'isMf ni^fi^tiik; 
perhaps iii moft^tht pirefetefefiot=U^{)ri»' 
dicable. But admitting^all his limita^iiBbsv 
the enurtil^raiioii wfll ;ftil? beVtt-y^i^- 
plete : fwbf imatrif thih^s 'We^iiaJ^^Mi?di 
truly, preperffi'^^nti \mxMdikt^;i'mm 
exifterice, thei'i-teHd, theh^ citiliP/^'eFr' e^ 
ftar, and traJribui'^relktSbtts^wfiiai^thiry' 
bear to other thfeg^. Thcf^^'aBi '^erhkpff 
inany more, are pfedicabte^ 'in ^MSef (IH^ 
fefti^ of the wdrd;'n€> lefs thal^^ the fiVi* 
which have been fb teng famotfS^l " s'^i i^ J 
•Mthb' Porphyry and alPfuft^uelft ^/iJ^' 
ter^, feafefe the pr^dicables to be/in 'A'^ra- 
ber, five; yet Ariftotle himftft";"Hii^ tjie 
begi&Viing of the Tbpics^, redufc^k^Ai^itf ta 
four ;' and demonftrates^ thatthfere <^ah'be 
no titiore. We fhall give his denio^flri- 
tiori'when we come to the Topics ; and 
fliall only here obferve, that as Burgerf- 
dick juftifies the fivefold divifion, by re- 
training the meaning of the word predi- 
eahk J fo Ariftotle juftifies the fourfold 

divifio% 



^iftftP^mnvJia^^gl laid , AC ;4cWf -a^ .^ 
BT^Pj^taSl^fl; aU ,o\w;.kno^ie4gf (^onAftft^ 
«^i'^Sffl>^i??».««*"V^iJ«>agrfiep^H^§ ag4dte> 

Exiftence iS,.,^^^Si^m6VFf^<^ykh 

dpkfjc|xai: all qij|: J^j^rj^f^e is;/)nly 3, per- 
qeptxon of tbe.^rdatioixs.-pf oup ide^Pi^ qit^--. 
feifves, "jThaj.itmay.peifhapslH? pp;eenf^d 
" an,,eiidlefs itaft:, to • eaumerate all ,th(j^^. 

('a ) Book 4. chap. i. 

, , 3 f 3 " qualities 
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^* qualiti^ which admit of carnparifon, and 
" fe,j( which the i:de*s*x>f phijpibphiciil rc^ 
** lation are produced : but if we diiigent- 
" ly confider them^ we fliall find, that 
V without diffi<:ulty they may ;b6 compri- 
*' j^d under fc^ex}! genex^al heads : i. Re- 
*^ fembl^nce> ^ildeptity; t3. Relations <j|f 
" Space and/rijme,;,.4. I^elatioj)? of Qua?^- 
^' t%y apd' Nwibiqr ;. 5, Etegr€e^j>f Qga- 
^VJ^yj 6. Cpntraciety ; 7. C^ufat^txa (4^^ 
Here aga^ji a?c iev^,predica»^fes giye)a,»s. 
arC^naplete enumeration,: whisireiE^iJi^ ^j^ 
predicab^es ^.t^l^evanQientS) as w^t as t^o 
©fj^jce's, arqjeft out. : \^ 

!]^he ^ci^Rta- IP their divifion ,^ttend«di 
-only to categQrical.prop9fition$. which h^ve 
onefiubjedl ^a4f ojEie* predicate j ,and ,of 
thefep to fuch j>aly ^^s have a general term 
for tbek fubjjevftr i Tte moderns, by their 
definition of knowledg;e, have been led to, 
^tcend only to relative propofitLons^ which 
jpxprgfs a relatipfi Ipetween two fubjedls,^ 
and thcfe ftihjeds they fuppofe to be al? 
^ifaysi ideas. 



{a) Yo\. I. p. 35. ^nd 12;. 



t-H 
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Sfe cV/ 2. On the Ten Categories^ and on 
^nWifi^s \n general. *' 

'' TiW'-lritbhfion of the categories or pre- 
3icaments is, to lAufter every objedl of 
iiuiiian aj[i|)reheiifioii under ten heads : for 
the bategciries are given as a complete e- 
fttiliief ktioh 'Bf -every tiling which can be 
cxprfe'fl&H'Witliout compiffition' 2cndi Jiru6lure\ 
that iB, of every thing thlt can be either 
the ftibjydt br' the* prediirate of a propofi- 
'tr6n'; So that as every foldier belongs to 
fome company, and every company to 
fomfe reginient ; in like manner every 
thing that Can be the obje(5l of huniaa 
thought, has its place in one or other of 
the ten categories ; and by dividing and 
fubcfiViding properly the feveral Catego- 
ries, all the notions that enter into the 
human mind may be muflered in" rank 
and file, like an army in the day gf 
. battle. " 

The perfediqn of the divifion of cate- 
gories into ten heads, has been ftrenu- 
oufly defended by the followers of Ari- 
ilotle, as well as that of the five predica- 
bles. They are indeed of kin to each o- 

ther ; 
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ther : they breathe the fame fpirit. and 




^ iarmaTevay term 

thdrcan enter, into ajpropofition. ather as 
fubiecl or nredijcate.i and by the. other, we 




cont^c^ed^, as ^it we^e/ i^i^p^^ ^mMk 
To attempt^ iix, fo early a nenpd, a me- 
thodiQal deuneation ot the vail region of 
human 




an^ 

desree, and deieryes our admiration, while 
we lament that the human powers are un-^ 
equal to fo bold a flight. , . , 

A regtflar diflabution pi things undei? 
proper clailps or heads, is, without doubt,, 
a g;Eeat help ppm tp m^m^ory aijd. ^jidgci- 
meiit. As the |)hilpfppner's.^^royii^^e ijOL-, 
eludes all things human and diyiixq .tl)at 
can be objedls of enquiry, hcj^is naturally 
led to attempt fome gerieral divifion^^^|i|ie 
that 6f the categories. And . (hC; inyenf i^pi 
of a divifion of this kind, which ^|he Ijpe- 
dilative part of ffiankind acc^uiefcecl i|3t^ 

fw 
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Vf2is. Nor does, it appeaiv^tJ^^t the gene- 
ral ciivmoiisV wKifch, fince the decline o£ 



rtiore perlifedi!, 

irec 
and 

rtkfai)ii^/^ In tliis- clfvTfioL \ime^^ j^ace, 
and ntimD^H tlii*ee grekt'^ob'ie^Sts iirfiuipan 
tnpngnt, are omitted. ,,, , ; ^v, , . „ 
^ ife atitixor of the Tt^tife of^ Human 
N^tut-e has reduced all thip^^s to t^o cate- 
gories; to wit, ideasi" and, impreffioQs : a 
diviffon which IS very ^ell^adapted to his 
fyftem; arid wTiich pi>ts me in mind of 
another made by an excellent mathemajti- 
cian in a printed thefis I have feen. In 
it the author, after a fevere cenfure of the 
ten categories of the Peripatetics, main- 
tains, that there neither are nor can'l>€ 
more than two categories of things ; to 
wit, data and qudjita. 

There are two ends that may be pro- 
pofed by fuch divifions. The firft i'^ 
to methodize ordigeft in order what a 
man adually knows. This is neither un- 
important 
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inipbrfiint nor' - icppiiadlicaWe j • M>d 1 ia 
pfopdrtioii to the fblidity fi^njd acoumcf 
o£ k man's judgement^ his'diviiionajic^ 
the things he knows, will be elegaoit 
and ufeful. The famfe fubjeca;. may/ win 
tiiit, and even require, various dbodGwjw, 
according t6 the, Hiffcrent poinfisix^ yismr 
from which we toritemplatc' it : ndurt does 
it follow, that beeiaufe onedivifioais gocM}, 
therefore another is naught. • To^ be /ao 
quainted with the divifipns of .the Joigidbns 
and metaphyficians/ without a Siiperflir 
tious attachment to them^ may be<jbf nfe 
in dividing the fame fubjedls^ ^ or even 
thofe of a different nature. Tbi^s, Quii^ 
tilian borrows from the ten categories, his 
divifion of the topics of rhetorical, i^rga*- 
mentation. Of all metliods of arrange^ 
ment, the moft antiphilolophjcal f^^ems to 
be the invention of this age ; I mean, the 
arranging the arts and fcienees by the 
letters of the alphabet, in didlionaries and 
ency clopedies. With thefe authors • .the 
categories are, A, B, C, &c. ' v^.* 

Another end commonly propofed* by 

fuch divifions, but very rarely ' fttcainod, 

is to exhauft. the fubjedl divided ; foithat 

nothing that belongs to itfliaW'be omit- 

I ted. 
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ted. : It is one of the general rules of di-r 
vifion;in aU fyfteras of logic, That th^e di- 
hrifion flaoUld be adequate to the fubjedl di- 
vided : a good rule, without doubt ; but 
very ofteu beyond the reach of human 
power. To make a perfect diyifion, a 
man muft have a perfedl comprehenfipn of 
the whole fubje<St at pne view. When our 
knowledge of the fuibjedl is imperfedl, any 
divifion we can make, muft be like the 
firft fketch of a painter, to be extended, 
contraiSted, or mended, as the fubjedl fliall 
be found torequu^e* Yet nothing is more 
common, not only among the ancient, but 
even among modera philofophers, than to 
draw, from their incomplete divifions, 
conclufions which fuppofe them to be per- 
fea. ^ 

A divifion is a repofitory which the phi- 
lofopher frames for hplding his ware in 
convenient order. The philofopher main- 
tains, that fuch or fuch a thing is not good ^ 
ware, becaufe there is no place in his 
ware-room that fits it. We are apt to 
yield to this argument in philofophy, but 
it would appear ridiculous in any other 
traffic. 

Peter Ramus, who had the fpirit of a re- 
VoL.IIL T t former 
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fdriner in pliilofophy, ahd who hadTat<S8 
of genius fufficient to fhake the Ariftote- 
Han fabric in many parts, but infufficieiit 
to ereft any thih^ nfliore folid in its plaife; 
tried to remedy the imperfecflion of philo- 
fbphical divifions, by introducing a neW 
manner of dividing. His divifions always 
confided of two ril'embers, one of which 
wa5 contrddiiftory of the other ; as if one 
fliould divivie^^glarid into Middlefexand 
what is not Middlefex. It is evident that 
thefe two members comprehend all Eng- 
land : for the logicians obferve, that a 
term along with its contradidlory, com- 
prehend all things. In the fame manner, 
we may divide what is not Middlefex into 
Kent and what is not Kent. Thus one 
linay go on by divifions and fubdivifions 
that are abfolutely complete. This ex- 
ample may ferve to give an idea of the 
fpirit of Ramean divifions, which were in 
• np fmall reputation about two hundred 
y^ars ago; 

Ariftotle was not ignorant of this kind 
of divifion. But he ufed it only as a touch- 
flone to prove by iodudlion the perfedlion 
of fome other divifion, which indeed iS 
\h^ beft ufe-that can be made of it. WheA 

applied 



^pplf64.t50,^t|ie Qpttimolf^vj^p.^eo|diYi^qn^ 
it is ^ bptH . inelegant, and ^uf denfoine t^ 
^^c n^n^pryi Andi,^^.a^^ it has p^t one 
put of breatl^ I?y. endlefs fiibdivjifionj^ there 
is iftjil ^^nega,tivc term left behin(i, ..whicl^ 
fliows that you are nor nearer the er^d of 
your|purnejy t^an^heij y^u began* 
J UntU,^fQqgi,e mprf^-^ca^al gremedy be 
foun^^for the impef fac^ioiji of idiv^i^ I 
^e^ le^vp; (o propofe .pne mope fiijptplq than 
th^t of Ramus. It ^ (this .:; Wijiefli , y,pi| 
meet^ Wf th a diyifion of ail^y f^^edi^^ijinpecrr 
fedUy. comprehended^ ^at(id^to^t;^e \^Q: mem- 
ber an ef^Q^era. Ti^at;,?h^.}?/ (T/^^r^jnakea 
the di yifion, cotajple^^ is uodeijiEajbl^; j^ ^x^ 
therefore it .pught; tq hpjU. its . pjf c^^-^..^ 
member^ i-an4^J:0; be, ^always- ,uadefftood^ 
Tvhether exprefled or not, until clear ^n4 
pofitiy^ proof be brought that; the divifipa 
is copipleij^ without it. And ;this Xame a 
cetera is |o be the repofitory of ajl . mem- 
ber? that fhall in ajiy future time fhew a 
good and valid right to a place in the 
fubj^d. , . - 

* 1 Sect. 3. On DiJHnSiiom, 

Haying (aid fo mucJx of logical divi- 
T t 2 fions, 
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fiWfS'Vwe ftwll^n^stj raakei fome remariw 

c^Siwe the phUofi>phy of Ariftotle £c\V 
intQ idifrqpute^ {it ,bal* been^ ft connnon ta*^ 
piq, of wit and raillery, to^mirfigh ag^nft 
metaphyfical diftiijwftionsfc Indeed the aimj^ 
of them in. the fcholaftioages^^feems to 
juftify a generak prejudice -igailiftthem-^ 
and Ihallow thixikterfe and writers have g66d 
reafon to be jealous of diftiatStions, becaufc 
they i^ak^ (fad woda, when applied ta their 
^iJ^fy '. ?Qn>pofit*Wi6, But every ' man 
o§,ti:ue j.udgpment, ; while hov condemns 
di(]:^^^ipns,thftt itavfe ho foundation in the 
n^^ure ..pf things,, jnuft pqrceive^ that in-^ 
difcrin^ina;ely^,tp 4?qry diftiadlions, ie to 
rei^ounce all pret^nfioos to juft reafoningr 
for as falfe reafoning commonly proceeds 
from confounding things that arediflfereot; 
fo without diilinguifhing fuch things, it 
is imppflible to avoid error, or detect fo- 
phiftry. The authority of Aquinas, or 
Sparez, qr even of Ariftotle, . can neither 
ftamp a real value upon diftindlions of bafe 
metal, nor hinder the currency of thofe of 
true metal. .. 

Some diftiniflions are verbal, others are 
real. The fir ft kind diftinguifh the vari- 
ous 
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ocfe ^meanings of Aiwordj^wfciediep proper^ 
or metaphorical. Diftinftions of tMfe Mrfd 
niake a pitt of the gramtaiit* pf a langttiage, 
and areaDiften abfurd iwhefn- tpanflated ' itito 
another language. Real diftindlions^ arfe 
equally good .in all: langnagdSy and Aifier 
lip \^^t by tranflatdcpli They diftinguifh 
thg^ di^Jerent ipeiie^ contained under fdmc 
g^qeral notion, or .the differerit parts con-i^ 
tailed in one whole, o f> \ - 

iMafly of Anftotle's diftin^Sions are ver^' 
hall merely ; and therefore; more proper 
materiak for ia dictionary of: the Gr6ek 
language, thanior a philofdphical treatife. 
At le^ft^ they ought lifev^r to' have bfeitt 
tranflated into other larigitages, wheii ttie 
idiom -of the language! will not jtiftify* 
them: fqfr this is to adiilttrate the lan^ 
guag^, to inftroduce foreign idibtns intb it 
without nefieffity or ufe, aiid to make it 
ambiguous where it was not. Th6 dif- 
tindlions in the end of the Categories of 
the four words, prius^ ftmul^ motus^ and 
kabere^ are all verbal. 

The modes or fpecies ofprius^ according 
to Ariftotle, are five. One thing may be 
prior to another ; firft, in point of time ; 
fecondly, in point of dignity ; thirdly, in 

point 



r^^^e^iterinSf.;.. ,, ,,,, ^,.,. . ,,,,,,. 
^ jT% 9ao<lps, <^ fpepies of mot^ot^ Jiq pj^^j^ 
to l?^jiix,,,tp ^Yit»^ generation^ cprj^pj)(t;i|9p, 
increafe, decreaf^ f^l^eration, ,an4 change 
of place. 

The modes or fpecies of having are eighr, 
I. Having a q^^ty, or habit, as having 
wifdom. 2. Having quantity or magni<-» 

^W?rr. ^•v^^'^^^J^ i^^W adjacent, a? ^a- 
Yi^g,^ ^f ^4n7/4vfeipg!thins;^^?5 p^r^^ 
^!r^^l^?^Stn^P%r8?^^'?et;. 4, ,Ifaving ,\ji,,^ 

^ne>.fiQger. ^, 6^<::(^;^f,aiwng, ^ ft .caij^,jg 
r^i^ ,to.|^ax?,,;wfine.., 7. PpiT^^g^.^'s ,^afr, 
yjj^ .lan^s cir>p\ji^s. 8,.IIayipg, a,;s4fe, 
, l^otiier siiftin|5tioa of thij} ,J?jn4,ia ,Arir, 
ftotle's. 4ift|p<^ion of caujTe^^ of^^i^iiiiqh j^^j 
xn^e^/ouj: kin4s« eS^ci^njc, Material, • fcff-Tt 
Ep^J|,,,^^n4..fin^iii, Ttiefe difl;i^aions m^y, 
4eir?fy(^.^pUce in adi<aioii^ryjp,f.t|j^,Qi:e?]l^. 
l^ngl^agpj but in EnglJL^ or Xatija, ,they, 
^dj^teii^3.te the language^ Yet fo fond were 
the fchoolmen of diflindtions of this kiod,^ 
djj^t i^ey, added to Ariftotle's eaumeration, 

an 



•ui'm; 
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an impiilfive caufe, an cxcrhplary " ctiilfSi 
^nd 1 don't know how tniiriy more: ' "U^ 
feem to have adopted ihto EngTifh a ffaS^ 
caufe; but it is merely a teriri of art,' bbf- 
rowed from the Peripatetic philofbphy,^ 
without neceffity or ufeV for the Englifti 
word end is as gobd 2A find caufe ^ though 
not fo long nor fo learhedl ' , ) • .^ 



Sect. 4. On tiefitiitionf. 

It remains that We'inafc^ ionieVemarfe 
on Ariftdtle's definitibns,^ which fiave^ex- 
pbfed him to much cerifure and "ridicule. 
Yet I think it muft be ^allowed, tfxat iri 
things which need definition and admit 
of it, his definitions are commonly judi- 
cious and accurate ; and had he attempted 
to. define fuch things only, his enemies 
had wanted great matter of triumph. I 
believe it may likewife be faid in his fa- 
vour, that until Locke's eflay was wrote, 
there was nothing of importance delivered 
by philofophers with regard to definition, 
beyond what Ariftotle has faid upon tHaCt 
fubjedl. 

He confiders a definition 9$ a fpeech de^ 

cUring 
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clxring what a thing is. Every thing ef- 
iential to the thing defined, and nothing 
more, muft be contained in the definition. 
Now the eflence of a thing confifts of thefb 
two parts I Firft, What is common to it 
with other things of the fame kind j and, 
fecondly, What diftinguiflies it frdm other 
things of the fame kind. The firft is call- 
ed the genus of the thing, the fecond its 
fpecifiC difference. The definition therefore 
confifts of thefe two parts* And for find- 
ing them^ we muft have recourfc to the 
ten categories ; in one or other of which 
every thing in nature is to be fotmd. Each 
category is a genus^ and is divided into {6 
jna^ny fp<?cies, which are diftinguifhed by 
their fpecific difiFeteiices. Each of thefe 
fpecies is again fubdi vided into to mtAj 
fpecies, with regard to which it is agenu6« 
This divifion and fubdivifion continues 
until we come to the Ipweft ipecies, which 
can only be divided into individuals, di- 
Ainguilhcd from one another, not by any 
fpecific difference, but by accidental diflTer- 
ences of time, place, and other circum- 
ilances. 

The category itfelf being the higheft 

genus, is. in no refpcdt a fpecies, and the 

a loweft 
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.4P^ij?#ft:j^tl^j^reitJi,a^ are bplow.^r, and a 
•?ft>*ci^ £ji)^p^rQd, (with thofe. ai)ov^it. To 
^fitttii j^ftij^fifinitiqW; pf any ^ thing, therefpre, 
, fjri9» pjjjft;!:^ t^ie .genus ^|aiclx is. iminedi- 
'*<Wfelj^; i^rbi^v^ ^^i ^plac^. AR^ tie, patcgc^ry, and 

.guti}i44-;»fw?P^ ^?}W ftjfcies of the./ame 

..(^iftotevM^^ ; ..lai^^^prg^bly- tlie .fy- 
, iilq|)[i of :, thjB, y jpy:5|^agprq;5^n fchpol before A- 

;i .^fttjvnpjtvvithftRnding.,,^^^ fpeciods 'ap- 
ype^5fliC9 9f.ftfiis,f)rftp|n|,jt has its cfefefls, 
I Jsl^ tjo rqpqal wh^t ^^ijv^pfof^? fa id' of the 
.4lBffprf«d^i^ o^ the.^ffri^pn of thing;s into 
.j5^B.:iC;ategpifie^,.jthe fuVdiyifio^s of each Ca- 
K'i^^^i ?fc^ ppj J?fs,, in>peri^<^ct. Ariftotle'. ftas 

.IgW^P ^JP^^.'i'f^^^^^^i^^^ of a few of them; 
lapd RSt f^i^as^.he goes, his followers 'f)i^kty 
i}na;^ia^.oufly take the fame.roacV. ^\Buc 
whqn.they kctempt to go farther* thev tfake 
very differ,ent roads. It is evideiir: That 
if the feries of each category coiird oe 

. C9|mp!etecl,, and the d.ivifion of things ifita 
categories could be made perfV6l, uiil the 

•' YoL.Hi. U'u ■ ' lij^feft 
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higheft genus in each category could not 
be defined, becaiife it is not a fpecies ;' noi? 
could individuals be defined, becaufe they 
have no fpccific diflPerence; There arc illb 
many fpecies of things, whofei)ijpecific 
difference cannot be exprefled in language, 
even when it is evident to lenfe, or to the 
nnderftanding. Thus, green, red, and 
blue, are very diftindl fpecies of colour j 
but who can exprefs in words whereia 
green differs from red or blue ? 

Without borrowing light from the an-^ 
cient fyftem, \ye may perceive, that every 
definition muft confift of words that need 
no definition ; and that to define the com-* 
mon words of a language that have no am- 
biguity, is trifling, if it could be done J 
the only ufe of a definition being to give a 
clear and adequate conception of the mean-* 
ing of a word. 

The logicians indeed diftinguilh be- 
tween the definition of a word, and the 
definition of a thing ; confidering the for*^ 
iner as the mean office of a lexicographer, 
but the laft as the grand work; of a philo-r 
ibpher. But; what they have faid about 
the definition of a thing, if it have a mean- 
ing, is beyqhd mj cpmprehenfion. All 

t;hQ 
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the rules of definition agree to the de- 
finiticfn >of a woJhi J ; and, if rthey jii^C^p 
by the.jddinition of: a fixing,, the giving 
aa'adiqnatd .condejyiion ' of thfe.^aturc 
and effencc'df any ihiflg^ that e^iiftisi this 
islraipbfBiblei anJl \%. the vain boaft of men 
iincoisfei6u0 df the weakncls of human un- 
derfta?ndingi ; nif . 

The? works of Qodi }ii*e but impcrfcdly 
known by us, ^We fee their outfide ; or 
perhaps we difcover fbme of their qaj^Hties 
and relations, by obfervation and : experi-^ 
ment aflifted by reafoniiig : ' but even of 
!:he fimpieft of them we. qan give no defini*- 
tion th^ comprehend;S its real .effence. It 
is^fldy obferved by Lock<&, that nominal 
efiences only, which are the creapufes pf 
our own minds, are perfedlly comprehend- 
ed by us, or can be properly defined j and 
even of thefe there are many too fimple in 
their nature to admit of definition. When 
we ca^mit giVe ptecifion to our notions by 
si definitiob, we muft endeavour to do it 
by attentive !r*efl€(5liort upon them, by ob- 
fe*rvihg minutely the^r agreenxents and 
dififenences^, and efpecially by a righp upf 
derftandiiig of the powers of our^fpii^n 
minds by which fuch notions are.fpipm94> 
Uu 2 . . ; Th^ 
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The principles laid down by Locke with 
regard to definition and with regard to the 
abufe of words, carry convidlion along 
with them. I ta^ie them to be one of the 
mod important improvements made in lo- 
gic fince the days of Ariftotle : not fo 
much becaufe they enlarge our knowledge, 
as becaufe they, make us fenfible of our 
ignorance j and fhew that a great part of 
what fpcculative men have admired as pro- 
found philofophy, is only a darkening of 
knowledge by words without underlland- 

If Airiftode had vmderftood thefe prin- 
ciples, many of his definitions, which fur- 
niih matter of triumph to his enemies, had 
never {cea the light : let us impute them 
to the times rather than to the man. The 
fublime Plato, it is faid, thought it necef- 
fary to have the definition of a man, and 
could find none better than Animal implumc 
bipes ; upon which Diogenes fent to his 
fchool a cock with his feathers plucked off, 
defiring to know whether it was a man or 
not. 



Sect. 
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Sect, 5. On the StruHure of Speech. 

The few hints contained in the begin- 
ning of the book concerning Interpreta- 
tion relating to the ftru<5ture of fpeech, 
have been left out in treatifes of logic, as 
belonging rather to grammar j yet I ap- 
prehend this is a rich field of philofophical 
fpeculation. Language being the exprefs 
image of human thought, the analyfis of 
the one mufl correfpond to that of the o- 
ther. Nouns adjedlive and fubftantive, 
verbs a<flive and paffive, with their vari- 
ous moods, tenfes, and.perfons, mufl be 
exprefUve of a like variety in the modes of 
thought. Things that are diflinguifhed in 
all languages, fuch as fubflance and qua- 
lity, adlion and pafTion, caufe and efFedl, 
mufl be diflinguiflied by the natural 
powers of the human mind. The philo- 
fophy of grammar, and that of the human 
tmderflanding, are more nearly allied than 
is commonly imagined. 

The flru(5lure of language was purfued 
to a confiderable extent, by the ancient 
commentators upon this book of Ariftotle. 
Their fpeculations upon this fubjedl, 

which 
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which are neither the lead ingenious nor 
tlie^e^^ft ufefiil part'bf the P^patetic phi-* 
lofopny, were hegledled for ntfakiy ages, 
arid lay biihed in ancient tninufcripts, or 
ill bbbks little xnown, till they wire lately 
brought to light by the learned Mr Hams 
in his Hermes, 

The definitions given by Ariftotle, of a 
noun, of a verb, and of fpeech, will hard- 
ly bear examination. It is eafy in prac- 
tice to diMriguilii the varioiis'^ifiittS^ of 
Ibeecfi ; but vefy difficult, if' at ^ alt' poP^ 
fible, to give accurate dednitibhs of tHftfti." 

He oblerv^ juftly, that bdfidtS' tH^^ 
kind of fpeech called a ' propbjitidk^ ^hl0b 
is always either true or ifalfe, '^liere iaref'd- 
th,er kinds which are neither *tfu6 'ir6r 



■iu.> 



faife ; , iuch as, a prayer, oV wi'A | to 
whi^h we ifiay add, a queflioii^'a coin- 
mand, a promife, a contract, and many 
others. Thefe Ariftotle pronounces "to 
IjJ^ave nothing to do witli his fubjedl, and 
remits them to oratory, or poetry ; and 'fo 
tliey nave remained banilhed from the fd* 
gions of philofophy to this day : yet I ajA- 
prehend, that an analyfis of fiich fpeeche^, 
and of the operations of mind which they > 
pxprefs, would be of real ufe, and perhaps 

would 
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ration y the Ipgici^n^^ b^^^ jgwn pf, tj^ev 
t^€iy redufse tJvffU;,to fipaplg appreh(?nlion. 



SftCT. 6,- On^ropofttions. 

\ Mathematicians xx&x^^'^ovApropqfitio^ 
ia a larger fenfe thaur logicians. A pro- 
blem is called a propojition in mathematiqi^ 
but in logic» it is not a propofitiqn : it is 
qne of thofe fpeeches which ^re i^ot, enun- 
ciative, and which Ariflotle j remits to o- 
ratory or poetry. 

A propofition, according to Ariflotle, 
is a fpeech wherein one thing is affirmed 
or denied of another. Hence it is e^fy to 
diftinguifh the thing affirmed or denied, 
which is called the predicate^ from the 
thing of which it is affirmed or denied, 
which is called the fubje^ ; and thefe two 
are called the terms of the propofition. Hence 
likewife it appears, that propofitions arfe 
either affirmative or negative ; and this i^ 
called their quality. All affirmative rirb- 
politions have the fame quality, fo likewifq 

have 
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have all negative j but an affirmative and 
a negative are coptrary in their quality. 

When the fubjedl of a propofitlon is a 
general term, the predicate is affirmed or 
denied, either of the whole, or of a part. 
Hence propofitions are diftinguifhed into 
univerfal and particular. All men are mor- 
tal^ is an univerfal proposition ; Some men 
are learned^ is a particular ; and this is 
called the quantity of the propofition. All 
univerfal propofitions agree in quantity, 
as alfo all particular : but an univerfal 
and a particular are faid to differ in quan- 
tity. A propofition is called indefinite^ 
when there is no mark either of univerfa- 
lity or particularity annexed to the fub- 
jedt : thus, Man is of fenv daysy is an ija- 
defiaite propofition ; but it mufl be un- 
derftood either as univerfal or as particu- 
lar, and therefore is not a third fpecies, 
but by interpretation is brought under one 
of the other two. 

There are alio fingular propofitions, 
which have not a general term but an in- 
dividual for their fubjed ;. as, Alexander 
^juas a great conqueror. Thefe are confi- 
(lered by logicians as univerfal, becaufe^ 
thefubjed being indivifible, the predicate 
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is affirmed or denied of the whole, and 
not or 'a part iinly. Thtis alt propbfitions, 
with regird to quality, are either afiinnative 
or Mgative ;^ arid wliih regjard to quarltfity, 
are univerfal or particular ; and taking in 
both quantity and quality, they are uni- 
verfal affirmatives, or univerfal negatives, 
or particular affirmatives, or particular 
negatives. Thefe four kinds, after the 
days of Ariftotle, came to be named by 
the na'meis of the four firft vowels, A, E, 
I, Q, aiccoWin^ to the fo^Wov?ing diftich ; 

. Ajferit Ay n^gat E^ feduniveffaliter amha ; 
Ajfsrif U negat 0^ fed partkulafiter ambo, 

^'^Wheii the youag logician is* thus far 
iitftruAed in the nature of propofi- 
tion^, he is apt to think there is no dif- 
ficulty in analyfing any propoficion, aad 
Ihcfwiug itS'fiibjecJl and predicate, its quan- 
tity and? quality ; and indeed,; unlefs he 
can do this^ he will be unable tq apply .t)iG 
rules of logic to ufe. Yet he will ^ find, 
there are fome difficulties in this^ anajyfis, 
which are overlooked by Ariftqde altog£r 
ther ; and although they are fometimes 
touched, they are not removed by his fpl- 
Jowers. For, !• There are propofitions in 
which it is difficult tp find a fubje<5i and 
Vol., in, X x; . a 
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a predicate ; as 111 thefe, // rains j It fnonvs. 
2. In fome propofitions either term may 
be made the fubjed: or the predicate as 
you like beft ; as in this, Virtue is the road 
to happinefs. 3. The fame example .may 
fcrve to fhew, tliat it is fometirhes difficult 
to fay, whether a proportion be univerfal 
or particular. 4. The quality of fome 
propofitions is fo dubious, that logicians 
have never been able to agree whether 
they be affirmative or negative ; as in this 
propofition, Whatever is infentient is not an 
animaL 5. As there is one clafs of propo- 
fitions which have only two terras, to wit, 
one fubjedt and one predicate, which are 
called categorical propofitions. ; fo there are 
many clafTes that have more than two 
terms. What Ariftotle delivers in this 
boob is applicable only to categorical pro- 
pofitions ; and to them only the rules 
concerning the converfion of propofitions, 
and concerning the figures and modes of 
fyllogifms, are accommodated. The fub- 
fequcn^ writers of logic have taken notice 
of fome of the many claffes of complex 
propofitions, and have given rules adapted 
to them ; but finding this work endlefs,^ 
they have left us to manage the reft by the 
rules of comtnon fehfe, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 
Account pf the Firfl Analytics. 

S iR c T. i. Of the ponverjlon of Propofitions^ 

TN attempting to give fome account of 
the Analytics and of the Topics of A-. 
riflotle, ingenuity requires me to confefs, 
that tho' I have often purpofed to read the 
whole with care, and to underftand what 
is intelligible, yet my courage and patience 
always failed before I had done. Why 
ihould I throw away fo much time and 
painful attention upon a thing of fo little 
real ufe ? If I had lived in thofc ages 
when the knowledge of Ariftotle's Orga- 
non intitled a man to the highed rank in 
philofophy, ambition might have induced 
me to employ upon it fome years of pain- 
ful ftudy ; and lefs, I conceive, would not 
be fufficient. Such reflexions as thefe, 
always got the better of my refolution, 
X X 2 Vv'hen 
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WK€k'the firit^ardbf began «i cbol. All I 
"ir&ifi? Sy IS, that 1 nave read fomc parts of 
the d^ffireWt bctoto with cai»e, feme flight- 
iyi^ikd foirie perliaps not at all. I Have 
glaileed oVer the \<rhole often, and when 
any thing attradled my attention, have 
dipped into it till tnf appetite was fatisfied. 
Of all readiiig' iris the mod dry and the 
moft painful; fetrii)l6ying an infinite labour 
of deirfbnttratiori,' about things of the moft 
abliraft nature, delivered in a laconic 
ftyle,' and oflfeil, I think, with afifedled 
obfcurity ; arid '^H to prove general pro- 
pofitions, which^^ifhen applied' to particu-^ 
lar inftiances a^peser felf-evident. 

There is probably but little in the Ca- 
tegories or in the book of Interpretation, 
that Ariffiotle could claim as his own in- 
vention : but the? whole theory of 'fyllo- 
gifms he claims as his own, and as the 
fruit of much time and labour. And in- 
deed it is a {lately fabric, a moriumertt of 
a great genius, which we could wifli to have 
been more ufefuUy employeid. There mull 
be foniething however adapted to pleafe 
the human underflanding, or to flatter hu- 
man pride, in a work which occupied men 
of fpeculation for more than a thoufand 

years. 
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years. Thefe books are called Analytics^ 
becaufe the intention of them is to refolve 
all reafoning into its fimple ingredients. 

The firft book of the Firft Analytics, 
confiding of forty-fix chapters, may be 
<livide4.^o four parts ; the firft treating 
of thQ converfipn of propofitions ; the fe- 
cond, of the %^(3ture of fyllogifms in all 
the different figures an4 fpodes ; the third, 
of the inYe^tion of, a mi441? ^^^^ > ^^d 
the laft, of the ff folution of fyllogifms. 
We fhall give a br^qf Recount of each* 

^o cpnyer^va.. propofitipn, is to infer 
from.it anothec propofition^ whofe fub- 
jedl is the predicate pf the firft, apd whofe 
predicate is the fubjedl of the firft. This 
is reduced by Ariftotle to three rules. 
I . An univerfal negative may be convert- 
ed into an univerfal negative : thus, A^^ 
plan is a. quadruped ; therefore. No quadru- 
ped is a man. 2. An univerfal affirmative 
can be converted only into a |)articular af- 
firmative 2 thus^ All men are mortal ; there- 
fore, Some mortal beings are men. 3. A 
particular affirmative may be converted 
into a particular iaffirmative : as, Some ni^n 
are jujl ; therefore. Some jtijl perfons are 
men. When a propofition may be con- 
verted 
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verted without <:h^nging its quantity, thi^ 
is called ftmple converjion ; but when the 
quantity is diniiniftied, as in the univer-' 
fal affirmative, it is called converfion per 
accidens. 

There is another kind of converfion, o- 
mitted in this place by Ariftotle, but fup- 
plied by his followers^ called converfion by 
contrapofition^ in which the term that is 
contradidlory to the predicate is put for 
the fubjedr, and the quality of the propo- 
fition is changed ; as, All animals are fen-- 
tlent ; therefore. What is infentient is not 
an animaL A fourth rule of converfion 
therefore is, That an univerfal affirmative, 
and a particular negative, may be con-^ 
verted by contrapofition. 



Sect. 2. Of the Figures and Modes of pur ^ 
Syllogifms. 

A fyllogifm Is an argument, or feafon- 
ing, confiding of three propofitions, the 
lafl: of which, called the concluftoii^ is in- 
ferred from the two preceding, which are 
called the premifes. The conclufion having 
two terms, a fubjedl and a predicate, its 

predicate 
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predicate is tailed the major term, and its 
fubjedl the minor tdrin. In order to prove 
the conclufion, each of its terms is, in the 
premifes, compared with a third term, 
called the middle term. By this means 
one of the premifes will have for its two 
terms the major term and the middle term ; 
and this premife is called the major pre- 
mife, or the major propofition of the fyllo- 
"gifm. The other premife mull have for 
its two terms the minor term and the 
middle term, and it is called the minor 
propofition. Thus the fylloglfin confifts 
of three propofitions, diftinguiflied by the 
names of the major ^ the minor^ and the 
concltifion : and altho' each of thefe has 
two terms, a fubjedl and a predicate, yet, 
there are only three different terms in all. 
The major term is always the predicate of 
the conclufion, and is alfo either the fub- 
Jedl or predicate of the major propofition. 
The minor term is always the fubjed of 
the conclufion, and is alfo either the fub- 
jeca or predicate of the minor propofition. 
The middle term never enters into the 
conclufion, but fl:ands in both premifes, 
either in the pofition of fubjecl or of pre- 
dicate^ 

According 
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According to the various pofitions which 
the middle term may have in the premifeSji 
fyllogifms are faid to be of various figures. 
Now all the poflible pofitions of the middle^ 
term are only four : for, firft, it, may be 
the fubjedl of the major propofition, and the 
predicate of the minor, and then the fyl- 
logifm is of the firft figure ; or it may be 
the predicate of both premifes, and then 
the fyllogifm is of the fecond figure ; or it 
piay be the fubjedl of both, which makes 
a fyllogifm of the third figure ; or it may 
be the predicate of the major propofition^ 
and the fubjed^ of the minor, which makes 
the fourth figure. Ariftotle takes no no- 
tice of the fourth figure. It was added by 
the famous Galen, and is ofteu called the 
Galenical Jigurc. 

There is another divifion of fyllogifins 
according to their modes. The mode of a 
fyllogifm is determined by the quality aii4 
quantity of the propofitions of which it 
confifls. Each of the three propofitions mud 
be either an univerfal affirmative, or ai^ 
univerfal negative, or a particular affirma- 
tive, or a particular negative. Thefe four 
kinds of propofitions, as was before obfer- 
ved, have been named by the four vowels^ 
2. A^ 
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A, E, i; O' ;•' By^wKfch triek'ra the ^bde 
of a fyllogiim is marked * by any '^Ai^b " 6f 
thofe four vowels.' Tliiii'A^ K%' ^^^ 
notes that mode in wbicli ^he major, mi- 
nor, and conclufion, are all univerfal af- 
firmatives ; E, A, E, denotes that mode 
in which the major and conclufion are uni- 
verfal negative?, and the minor is an uni- 
verfal affirmative. 

To know all the poffible modes of fyl- . 
logifm, we muft find how many different 
combinations may be made of three out of 
the four vowels, and from the arc of Com- 
bination the number is found to be flxty-- 
four. So many poffible modes there are 
in every figure, confequently in the thtee 
figures of Ariftotle there are one hundred 
and ninety- two, and in all the four figures 
two hundred and fifty-fix. 

Now the theory of fyllogifm requires, 
that we fhew what are the particular modes 
in each figure, which do, or do not, form 
a juft and coru:iufive fyllogifm, that {o the 
legitimate may be adopted, and tlie fpuri-*' 
ous rejedled. This Ariftotle has ffiewn in 
the firft three figures, exaiijining all the 
modes one by one, and paffing Icntenca 
upon each ; and from this examination he 

VoL.lIL Y y colleds 
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cgll^ds fom^ rules jw^jqh, may aid^Jxeo^-j 

ti^uje, fad point.flvit th)2 propef;tiG| Hfof^^'^ 

^ . T|ie £rfl: figure ha$ only . fpj^r kgitigjf^^e 

modes. The major 2^^?9^\fP^jlP'i^^o%i 
gure muft be univerfal,, and if^^Cvg^inofj af- 
firoiatiye ; and it hais^^ this! prppepty,^ th?* 
i>t yields conclufions of all .j^d^, aflSbr^cv^r 
tive and negative, univerfalaji^TEf^F^^^i^^Fr 
,; jThe fecond figui^e .Jias atfo^^)^ Jl^ti- 
m^t? ii3pLod?s.^ , lt;3, v^jor prc^pqlifticm. paaQfl: 
hQi[jip\ypf;fyl^ iajD4 Qi^^ pf the .pre?nij[es,n>}jft 
be ,n?gati>^e^ It yields- cppclpJ^op?,.b^ 
Bpi^^f^l,and patt;k:ular, bu? aU,w^J^|:Hfy 

iijilCHk?^ .i : Its trvinor ipuft always 'h^qi:^^:ff^Y 

^tivei ; ahd it ^yields canclufip^MS I?pfihn^j5- 

fojsi^fiveand negafive, byt ^11 pftiTd^Tf^. 

Befides the rules that are proper ,^ eacli 

figure, Ariftotle has given fome that are 

common to all, by which the legitimacy of 

^ fyllqgifms may be tried. Th^fe. n^y,^ 

think, bj^ reduced to five. i. There mud 

feej9;aly three terms in ^ fyjiogifi^.. ^ As 

-c;icji, t^fm occurs in two of thc^.pragfjfi^ 

tl,9,np„ it :muft be, precifcly the. fame ia 

fcoth ;, if it be not, the fjllogirm is fiiid ta 

have . 
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have four terms, which makes a vicious 
fyllogifm. 2. The middle 'term ^muft' tid 
taken uhiverfally in one of the preniiles. 
3. Both premifes muft not be particular 
propofitionsi nor both negative. 4. The 
conclufion muft be particular, if either of 
the premifes be particular ; and negative,' 
if either of the premifes be negative, 5. 
No term can be taken uriiverfally in the 
conclufion, if it be not taken -univerfally 
in the premifes • 

For underftanding the fecond and fifth 
of thefe rules, it is neceflary to pbferve, 
that a term is faid to be taken univerfilly, 
not only when it is the fubjedl of an uni- 
verfal propofition, but when it is the pre- 
dicate of a negative propofition; on the o- 
iher hand, a term is faid to be taken par- 
ticularly, when it i^ either the fubjedl of a 
particular, or the predicate of an affirma- 
tive propofition. 



Sect. 3. Of the Invention of a MidJIe Terjn. 

The third part of this book contains 

rules general and fj^ccial for the invention 

of a middle term ; and this the author 

Y y 2 conceives. 
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^«©f);«ftiv^jtibl|^jpfitrfatJ ]irtility^ The gfe^ 
aidtal^nQTes a(sn(MKtiiirttX)i(tbi^y>Tr>ha;t; jHfti} tite 

xtiod/ytcnte proved ; iitfcei^ dfeflnidbn, ' tteir 
'jproprffie? j : the,diiiig8 j cwrhich mayrlbo - af- 

.v^hiQh. th?y,.ipiiayH.l?fliifi^ fit 4eJii^. ; 

oVft te Pi:9ve4,j f hf4t[^.y9u may dilcgyer,^^ 
.wJLvit.^paQde.^^i;^^;/?^^^^^^ iof Tyllqgif^ ,thc 

.'^i^,j;cq^uire^. /il^ug, fvippofe the j^rgjpofi-^ 
ti^ 1 wpuld grpye is an imivcjij'tal ^ffijma- 
tive, I know by the rules of fyllogifms, 
that there is only one legitimate mode in 

^>Y^ic^^. an univcrfal affirniatiye propofitioix 
can be proved ; and that is the firfl mode 
of the firfl figure. I know likewife, that 
in^.j:}]i?^jpG^e, both the premises mufl: be 

,iV;!3^^qyfd aj^irajativesj And tlxat.the mid^ 
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dte tdrkh miifl be the fubje<5l of the majoir, 
and the predicate of the minor. Therefore 
of^tjbe ternfiLS x:olle(fted according to the ge- 
neral riile^ « I • feet out . one or more which 
have thefe two properties ; firft, Than dae 
^predicate of the propofition to be proved 
dan^bi' \itiiverfklly affirmed of it ; and fe- 
iAftdlf , Thitt it can be' univerfally iaffirm- 
id ' df the iubjedl of the propofition' to be 
proved. Every term you can find which, 
hky thofe twb properties, will ferve you as 
a middle term; but no other. In this way, 
't?he author gives fpeclal rules for all the 
'vari!6\i& kinds of propofitions to be pro- 
ved '^ poiiits out the various modes in 
"which they may be proved, and the pro- 
^jierties which the middle term itiuflhave 
to makb it fit for anfwering tha,t end. And 
tlie rufes are illuftrated, or rather, in my 
dpiiiiiih, purpofely darkened, by putting 
Jetttrs of the alphabet for the feveral terpis. 



*S b G 1*'. '4. Of the remainhig part of the Flrfi 
■' Book/ \ ' • • 

The refolation of fyllogifms requires no 
ptiier principles but thefc before laid d6wn 

for 
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for conftnidHng them. However it is 
e^cSLM;«>#laVgdi^^ ^id rtfldS yid dbwn for 
r^tfticiitg i^ifMri^ td fyildgifitis, by fup- 
plyitfg onfe of tte^^i^^fifif^s when it is ua- 
derftood^, by reiSlifying inverfipns, and 
putting the propbfitions in the proper or- 
der^. ^ 

Here he fpeaks alfo of hypothetical fyl- 
Ibgifms ; which he acknowledges cannot 
be refolved into any of the figures, al- 
thoujgh there be many kinds of them that 
oiiight diligently to be obferved ; and 
wtich he promifes to handle afterwards. 
Biit this promife is not fulfilled, as far as 
I itiow, in any of his works that are ex- 
taiitr" , . " 



Sect. 5. 0/ the Second Book of the Firjl 
Analytics. 

The fecond book treats of the powers of 
fyllogifms, and fhowa, in twenty-feven 
chapters, how we may perform many feats 
by them, and what figures and modes are 
adapted to each. Thus, in fome fyllo- 
gifins feveral diftindt conclufions may^.- he 
drawn from the faXne premifts : in fom'e^ 
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cjjj^ori ^fi4,.^ne ^jnife, jpu .mft'y i^w 
die other j you may turn a dire<*l fyUogiwft 
into one leading to an atJlurdity. , , 
"We nave likewife precepts given in this 

car dilpute,. how to carry oii his attack 

iQU"'r_A •.y^-"'i '^: ■:. rj ;...'•" V ;■••'• A ' ' j 
with art, ro asto obtain the vicloryj and 

^t fuch ?L diftance a^ that h^^^Uipevpr be 

tlbat Ariilotk ,i^tr94u5^,fn,^j^^9y^n fch9pJi 
t^e ^ra^ioe of;fyllogifl^c|A 4i(j>ntati9j^^^-. 
(lead of the rhetorical difputations wh^^jji 
the fophifts were wont to ufe in more 
ancient times. 

CHAP IV. 

.,..;. r. . ,.v Repjarks. ..,..., 

SEGT^.'i^i 'Of the Ccmverjion $f Proffjjftkhs. 

"TTTE have given a fummary view: of the 

» ; theory, of pqre fyUogiftns as ddirer^ 

cd by Ariftotle, a theory of which he 

claims 
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claims the folc invention. And I believe it 
will be difficult, in any fcience, to find fo 
large a fyftem of truths of fo very abftradl 
and fo general a nature, all fortified by dc- 
mo'nftration, and all invented and perfedl- 
ed by one man. It fliows a force of genius 
and labour of inveftigation, equal to the 
imoft arduous attempts. I fhall now make 
ibme remarks upon it. ' 

As to the converfion of propofition&j 
the writers on logic commonly fatisfy 
.themfelves with illuftrating each of the 
rules by an example, conceiving theni . to 
.be felf' evident when applied to particular 
cafes. But Ariftotle has given demonftra- 
lions of the rules he mentions. As a fpe- 
cimen, I Ihall give his demonftration of 
the firft rule. " Let A B be an univerfal 
** negative propofition ; I fay, that if A is 
** in no B, it will follow that B is in no A. 
" If you deny this confequence, let B be 
'' in {bme A, for example, in C ; then the 
'^ firft fuppofition will not be true ; for 
'^ G is of the B's/' In this demonftra- 
tion, if I underftand it, the. third rule of 
converfion is afiumed, that if B is in fome 
A, then A muft be in Ibme B, which in- 
deed ii; contrary to the firft fuppofition. If 
1 the 



thfe:thirdxillfe/hfe ziJhxfmA^fSf sm^Pi^^h 
firft, the proof :is£.blj|rtfe^i{hpg&5i^p.r^]^ 

in a circle ; foritW f^m4 Wi^,t)^^ ^^^bI 
arc proved by thfci firft^jji^Jfhis ^.a, feijjt in 
reafoning which AriftQtlej^^pnclemns, r^nd^^ 
which I would be vcxy unwillmg ^o charge^ 
him with, if I ^could find afliy;better xxipap-* 
ing in his demonftration. But it is in-* 
deed a fault very difficult to be avoided^-^ 
when men attempt to prove things that sjxe 
felf-evident. . r.4 

The rules of converfion cannot be ap-. 
plied to all propofitiqns, but only to thofe 
that are categorical; and we are lej£t to 
the diredlion of common fenfe in the coij-* 
verfion of other propolitions. T9 give ari ' 
example : Alexander was the fon or f ni-' 
lip ; therefore Philip was the father /oITA- 
lexander : A is greater than B ; therefore 
B is lefs than A. Thefe are convcrfibns 
which, as far as I know, do not fall with- 
in any rule in logic ; nor do w^ find any 
lofs for want of a rule in fuch cafes. " 

Even in the converfion of categorical 
propofitions, it is not enough to trahfptife 
the fubjedl and predicate. Both muft tfft- 
dergo fome change,' in order to fit th^ 
for their neiw ftatioii : for in dvei'y jJro'- 
. Vol. IIIi'^\ ' Z z'^' ^ '^^''' pofitioii 
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pbfition the fubjecl muft bp a fubft^titivci 
or have the force of a ftibftancive ; and 
^he predicate muft be an adjedlive, or have 
the force of an adje<5live. Hence it fol- 
lows, that when the fubje^H; is an indivi- 
dual, the propofitibn admits not of con- 
verfion. How, for iriftance, fliall Wc cojlr 
vert this propoficioti, <5c^ is- bninifcifent ? 

The^ obfcrvatkms fliow, that the doe-- 
trine ^f the converfibn of propofitions ik 
not fo complete as it appears. The rnleS 
are laid down without any Itmitatibtif 
yet they are fitted only to one claft of prb*- 
pofitions, to wit, the categdrical ; a&d^of 
thefe (kflyto fuch -as have a g^nte^frt t'^iA^ 
for 'their fubje.61. - ' '; j .i //j 

S 1: C.T.. 2.. On . Addition made to A^'ifiotlc.sx 
Thegry. ^.^n^: : ■ 

Althongh the logicians have .enlarged^ 
theifirft and fecond parts of logic, ^y^^. 
pla^ining fome technical words and diftiiio- 
tions .which Ariftotle has omitted^ andijay; 
giying names to fome kinds . ef ipropofij, 
tipns^ wlaich he Overlooks:; yet in ^ what 
ccHicerns the theory of categorical fyllo- 

gifms. 
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gifms, he is more full, more mmute and 
particular, than any of them : fo tJiat 
they feem to have thought this capital part 
of the Organon rather redundant than de- 
ficient. , 

It is true, that Galen added a fourth fi- 
gure to the three mentioned by Ariftotle. 
But there is reafon to think that Ariftotle 
omitted the fourth figure, not through 
ignorance or inattention, but of defign, 
as containing only fome indiredl mDdes^ 
which, when properly exprefled, fall into 
the firft figure. 

It is true alfo, that Peter Ramus, a pro- 
feffed enemy of Ariftotle, introduced fome 
new modes that are adapted to fingular 
propofitions ; and that Ariftotle takes na 
notice of fingular propofitions, either in 
his rules of converfion, or in the modes of 
fyllogifm. But the friends of Ariftotle 
have fiiewn, that this improvement of 
Ramus is more fpecious than ufeful. Sin- 
gular propofitions have the force of uni- 
verfal propofitions, and are fubje(5l to the 
fame rules. The definition given by A- 
riftotle of an univerfal propofition applies 
to them J and therefore he might think„ 
Z z z that 
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^tlji^at jherf^ i^^asgjfl occafiearffiSftyiltiply ithe 

Thefe attempts^^thc«:cfipi*i fhCKw, rather 
inplij^atioa,\tljL^;i, pQwer^o tQiidifcovcil fany 
inaterial defed: i^ Ariftptl^'sdtheqry,; ^^ 

The moftvaluabjip^ ^(4^19^1 mad? t^ik^ 
xiicoTj of c^tpgc^ica^ .^llQgifms, .feemst to 
]be the invent;io|i of thpfq ^eql;i^i<Kal .njwafs 
giyen^ to the^^ l^itimat;?. wq4es,>il?iS^ jwhMfh 
ttey^ m^y b^. ealijjf. xposk^^^^j J^^d 

liarous verfes, ^ , ,.' ,._,.,. .^j ., . 

,.rl^dprW<2, Cdarfnf, Barii, Ferio^ date primse 5'^^^ 
< (7^r^, jCarH(iftfh% Fefiitiaf Baroco, fccundai^ - . 
Teytia grande fonans recitat Daraftl,^ Felaptcpt^. , » 
Aqjungens Di/amis, Datijty Bocardoy Ferifon* r^ 

In thefe verfes, every legitimate ttiode be- 
longing to the three figures has' a name 
givjeji to it, by which it may be dlftin- 
gv^iflied and remembered. And this name 
is. fo contrived as to denote its nature: for 
the name has three vowels, which denote 
the kind of each of its propofitions. 

Thus, a fyllogifm in Bocardo muft be 
made up of the propofitions denoted by 
tlie three vowels, O, A, O; that is, its 
major and conclufion muft be particular 
negative propofitions, and its minor an u- 

niverfal 
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mverfal- affirmative ; and being in tie 
third figure, the middle term muft be the 
fubjedl of both premifes. 

This is the myftery contained in the 
vowels of thofe barbarous words. But 
there are other myfteries contained in their 
confonants : for, by their means, a child 
may be taught to reduce any fyllogifin of 
the fecond or third figure to one of the 
"firft. So that the four modes of the firft 
figure being diredlly proved to be conclu- 
five, all the modes of the other two are 
proved at the iame time, by means of this 
operation of redudlion. For the rules and 
manner of this redudlion, and the different 
fpecies of it, called ojlenfi'ue and per impof- 
^ij/d;,* ,1 refei; to the logicians, that* I may 
I^pjt; difclofe all their myfteries. 
,,,Thie invention contained in theft verfes. 
is foingpniaus, andfo great an adminicle 
to thcjijdextrous management of fyllo- 
gifins, that I think it very probable that 
Ariftotle had fome contrivance of this kind, 
which was kept as one of the' fecret doc- 
trines of his fchool, and handed down by . 
tradition, until fome perfon brought it to. 
light. This is offered only as a conjec- 
ture, leaving ix to thpfe who are better ac-. 

quainted 
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q^yam|ed.with tJt^^^fpit^ J^AQiept commen- 
tators 9n the Ai^aly{:j|cstj eijthcr'to refute or 
to confirm it. . : . ^ 



S E c T. 3. On Examples nfed to ilhftran/ 
thii Theory. 

We may obferve, that Ariftotle hardly 
ever gives examples of real lyllogifms to 
illuftrate his rules. In demonftrating the 
legitimate modes, he takes A, B, C, for 
the terms of the fyllogifin. Thus, the 
firft mode of the firft figure is demonftra- 
ted by him in this manner. " for," fays 
he, "if A is attributed to every B, and B 
" to every C, it follows neceflarily, that 
" A may be attributed to every C* For 
difproving the illegitimate modes, he ufes 
the fame manner; with this difierence, 
that he commonly for an example gives 
three real terms, fiich as^ honum^ habitus^ 
prudentia ; of which three terms you are 
to make up a fyllogifm of the figure and 
mode in queflion, which will appear to be 
inconclufive. 

The commentators and fyftematical wri- 
ters in logic, have fupplied jikis defed ;• 
. . and 
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and given^iis*restl examples of every legi- 
timate mode ill 'all tKel^gures. We ad- 
knowledge this to be charitably done, in 
order to aflift the conception in matters#fo 
very abftra(5l ; but whether it was pru- 
<^ent4y done for the biinour of the art, may 
be doubted. I am afraid this was to un- 
cover the nakednefs of the theory : it has 
iHidbtabtMly contributed to'^ring it into 
contempt ;^^fdrwh^eii'6ne cofiiiders the (illy 
^Sd uttittf^udlive' reafoiii'itgs that have 
been broiifght forth by this' grand organ of 
ftifence, be can hitrdly foi*l)ear crying out", 
PtiHuHunf 'tnontesj et nafcitiir ricTiculus mus. 
M^y of ttie writers of logic are acute and 
iSgStiious, and much jira^ifed in the fyl- 
logJftical art ; and there mull be fomc 
rea&)n why the examples they have given 
of fyllogiftas are fo lean; 

We fhall fpteik of the reafbn afterwards ; 
and Ihall !iibw give a fyllb'gifm in eac^ 'fe- 
gure as an example. 

No work of God is bad • 
. The natural paffions and appetites of 
men are the wotk of God • ' ^ 

Therefore none of tl>em is bad. ' 
In this fyllogifm, the middle term, ^ork 
ofGod^ is the fubjedl of the majoif^'and 

the 
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the predicate of the minor ; fo that the 
fyllogifm is of the firft figure. The mode 
is that called Celarent; the major and con- 
clufion being both univerfal negatives-, 
and the minor an univerfal affirmative. It 
agrees to the rules of the figure, as the 
major is univerfal, and the minor affirma- 
tive ; it is alfo agreeable to all the general 
rules ; fo that it maintains its charadler in 
every trial. And to fhow of v\rhat dudile 
materials fyllogifms are made, we may, 
by converting fimply the major propofi- 
tion, reduce it to a good fyllogifm of the 
fecond figure, and of the mode Cefare^ 
thus : . 

Whatever is bad is not the work of 
God; 

All the natural paffions and appetites of 
men are the vy^ork of God ; 

Therefore they are not bad. 
Another example : 

Every thing virtuous is praife-vsrorthy ; 

Some pleafures are not praife-vvrorthy ; 

Therefore fome pleafures are not virtuous. 

Here the middle term fratfe-nvorthy be- 
ing the predicate of. both premifes, the 
fyllogifm is of the fecond figure ; and fee- 
ing it is made up of the propofitions. A, 
2 O, 
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O, O, the: mode is ,i^r^cp.^^ ^lMKy 
found to agr(2^ bodbij^ genjeralan^ 

fpecial rules ; aqd ,it ofjay bq reduced intp 
a good fyllogifm of tjie firft figure upon 
converting the major by contrapofitiopj 
thus : . 

What is not praife- worthy is not vir- 
tuous J 

Some pleafures are not praife- worthy ; 

Therefore fome pleafures are not vi^rjllir- 

OUS. , - :);\ - 

That this fyllogifm is Conclufive, coiijf- 
mon fenfe pronounces, and all logicians 
muft allow J but it is fomewhat piipiyil^ 
to rules, and requires a little firaining^tp 
make it tally, with them. - .^ / 

That it is of the firft figure is hejj;^^- 
difpute ; but to what niode of that Ifgure 
fliall we refer it? This is a queftiop^p^ 
fome difficulty. For, .in, the firft place, 
the premifes feem to be J)0th negative, 
which contradidls the third general rule ; 
and moreover, it is contrary to a fpaial 
rule of the firft figure, That the mipor 
Ihould be negative. Thefe are the f^^- 
culties to ;be removed. . , ^. 

Somq, logicians thinjc, Jtjiat the two^pfr 
gative partides in the m^or ^ji'e equivalent 

Vol. Ill/ 3 A to 
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to an affirmative ; and that therefore the* 
major propofition,. What is not praife-ivor- 
thy^ is not virtuous^ is to be accounted aix 
affirmative propofition. Thi&, if granted^ 
jfolves one difficulty ; but the other re- 
mains. The mo ft ingenious folutlony 
therefore, is this : Let the middle term be 
not praifc-nxiorthy. Thus,, making the ne- 
gative particle a part of the middle term^ 
the fyllogifm (lands thus : 

Whatever is not praife^^worthy is not vir- 
tuous ;. 

Some pleafurcs are not praife-ijoorthy ; 

Therefore fome pleafures are not virtu- 
ous. 
By this analyjQs, the major becomes an u-* 
jiiverfal negative,, the minor a parti ctilar 
affirmative, and the concluiion a particti- 
lar negative, and fo we have a juft" fyllo- 
gifm in Ferio. 

We fee, by this example, that the qua- 
lity of propolitions is not fo invariable,, 
but that,, when occafion re(^uires,. an af- 
firmative may be degraded into a negative^ 
or a negative exalted to^an affirmative. 
Another example : 

All Africans are black ; 
All Africans are men ; 

Therefore- 
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Therefore fpme men are black. \ 

This is of the third figure, and of the mode 
Darapti; and it may be reduced to Darii 
in the firfl figure, by converting the mi- 
nor. 

All Africans are black ; 

Some men are Africans ; 

Therefore fome men are black. 
By this time I apprehend the reader has 
^ot as many examples of fylloglfms as will 
ilay his appetite for that kind of enter- 
tainment. 



S£CT. 4. On the Denwnjlratlon ef the The-- 
ory. 

Ariflotle and all his followers have 
thought it neceflary, in order to bring this 
theory of categorical fyllogifms to a fci- 
ence, to demonftrate, both that the four- 
teen authorifed modes conclude juftly, and 
that none of the reft do. ' Lee us now fee 
how this has been executed. 

As, to the legitimate modes, AriRotle 
^nd thofe who follow him the mod clofely, 
licmonflrate the four modes of the firfl fi- 
gure direclly from an axiom called the 
3 A 2 Dicium 
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f)i^um He dhmi' ef^ >^//?i The amount * cff 
tW'!Stxioiii iby^fTrl^itlwhfet is affirmisd^ofoa 
v^holo gfnus^ i^nsLj be 'affirmed of all /dhtf 
fpecies and individuals belonging to !thkt 
gemis ; and tliat .^hat is denied <h£rtli^ 
whole genus, may be denied of it3.ipeciQS 
and individuals. The four modetffT^.tl^c 
firft figure are ^yicjenttjr included t ia'^his 
axiom. And as tqthe legitimate . mokfteb 
of the other, .figures,; they, are prov^, by- 
reducing them to fome mode of the firft. 
Nor is there any other principle aflumyed 
in thefc redu^ion^ but the axioms conh 
cerning the converfion pf propofitionfe^ asi^ 
in: fome cafes the axioms concerning I the 
oppofition of propofitions. - > n*^! 

V As to the illegitimate modes, Ariftotk 
has taken t^ie labour to try and icondemn 
?thein one by one in all die three figures : 
but this is done in fuch a manner that it 
is very painful tP follow him. To give si 
fpecimen, In drder to provc^that thbfe 
modes of the fiirft figure in which the ma,- 
jbr Is 'particular, do not conclude,^ he pro- 
ce^ds thus : " If A i$ or is not in fome B^ 
^^ dhd B in every C, no conclufion follows. 
^^ 'Take for the terms in the affirmative 
^^^ *<afeJ, 'goQd^ hcibit^* ^rudence^ in the nega- 

!^ Uve^ 
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** tive, good^ hablt^ ignorance^ This la- 
conic ftyle, the ufe of fymbols not fami- 
liar, and, in place of giving an example, 
his leaving iis to form one from three af-^ 
figned terms, give fiich embarraflinent to 
a reader, that he is like one reading a book 
of riddles. 

Having thus afcertained the true and 
falfe modes of a figure, he fubjoins the 
particular rules of that figure, which feem 
to be deduced from the particular cafes be- 
fore determined. The general rules come 
laft of all, as a general corollary from what 
goes before. 

I know not whether it is from a diffi- 
dence of Ariftotle^s demonftrations, or 
from an apprehenfion of their obfcurity, or 
from a defire of improving upon his me- 
thodi that almoft all the writers in logic I 
hav6 met with, have inverted his order^ 
beginning where he ends, and ending 
where he begins. They firft demonflrate 
the gcberal rules, which belong to all the 
figures, from three axioms ; then from 
the general rules and the nature of each fi-^ 
gure, they demonflrate the fpecial rules of 
each figure. When this is done, nothing 
remains but to apply thefe general and 

fpecial 
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Ipecial rules, and to reject; every mode 
whiHi ctfntradida ^\im. ^^ ■ 

'This mdhod 'i4i??s' a very fcientific ap- 
pearance' ; and Wbeti- we confider, that by 
a few rirles once detoonftrated, an hundred 
and feventy-eight falfe modes are deftroy- 
ed at one blow, which Ariftotle had the 
trouble to put to death one by one, it 
feems to be a great improvement. I have 
only one bbjecStion to the three axioms. 

The three axioms are thefe : i. Things 
which agree with the fame third, agree 
with one another. 2. When one agrees 
with the third, and the other does not, 
they do not agree with one another. 3. 
When neither agrees with the third, you 
cannot thence conclude, either that they 
do, or do not agree with one another. If 
thefe axioms are applied to mathematical 
qi^antities, to which they feem to relate 
when taken literally, they have all the e- 
vidence that an axiom ought to have : but 
the logicians apply them in an analogical 
fenfe to things of another nature. In or- 
der, therefore, to judge whether they are 
truly axioms, w^e ought to ftrip them of 
their figurative drefs, and to fet them 
dowa in plain Englifli, as the logicians 

underftand 
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tinderfland them. .Tfeey/STOQUOt tbcw- 
fore to this* i. I£ two things be affirmed 
of a third, or the third be affirmed of 
^£k£m 5? 5 dr if one be ^aiSiro^ed of tjjie . third, 
and dhe third affirme<iiQf the other ; then 
they ro^y be affirmed [one of the other, 
a. Jf one is .s^ffirmed of the third, or the 
tl>ird of it, and the Qtl?ker denied of the 
third,,, pr the. thifd pf it, w^^y may be de- 
nied one of the oth^,r. ^rj^^ Jf bqth are de- 
nied of the third, 9,ir tl^ -third of thera; 
ojr if oa?.is denied of the; third^ and the 
^bird dOTied of the mother ; nothing can be 
inferred.., 

^(>Wl>$n the. three axionas are thys put in 
pl^in Engli(b, they feem not to have thac 
d^egrce ,of .evidence which axioms ought tp 
bayq ; and if there is any defedl of evi- 
dence \\x tlie axioms, this defeat will be 
coninjiunicated to the whole edifice raifed 
upon them. 

It may even be fufpedled, that an at- 
teippt by any method to demonflrate that 
a^fyllogifm is conclufive, is an impropri- 
ety foqiewhat like that of attempting to 
demonflrate an axiom. In a lufl:' ivllo- 
gifm, the connedliou between, the premi- 
^i^h and the conclufion is not only real, but 

immediate ; 
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immediate ; fo that no propofition can 
come between them to make their connec- 
tion more apparent. The very intention 
of a fyllogifm is, to leave nothing to be 
fupplied that is neceflary to a complete de- 
monftration. Therefore a man of com- 
mon underftanding who has a perfedt 
compreheniion of the premifes, finds him- 
felf under a neceflity of admitting the con- 
clufion, fiippofing the premifes to be true ; 
and the conclufion is connedled with the 
premifes with all the force of intuitive evi- 
dence. In a word, an immediate conclu- 
fion is feen in the premifes, by the light 
of common fenfe ; and where that is want- 
ing, no kind of reafoning will fupply its 
place. 



Sect. 5. O71 this Theory^ confidered as an 
Engme of Science. 

The flow progrefs of ufeful knowledge, 
during the many ages in which the fyllo- 
giftic art was moft highly cultivated as the 
only guide to fcience, and its quick pro- 
grefs fince that art was difufed, fuggeft a 
prefumption againft itj and this prefump- 
I tion 
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to illuftrate its rules. ^^^^^ ' / 

The ancients fee'm t^'fidre had 'too high 
notions, both of the fSrce^of the reafoning 
power in man^ and of the art of fyllogifm 
as its guide. Mere reafoning can carry 
us but a very Uttle way in moft fubjecfls. 
By obfervation, and experiments properly 
condudled, the ftock of human knowledge 
may be enlarged without end; but the 
power of reafoning alone, applied with 
vigour through a long life, would c^nly 
carry a man round, like a horfe in a mill 
who labours hard but makes no prdg^refs. 
There is indeed an exception to this^oMJt^ 
vation in the mathematical fciences. ^he 
relations of quantity are fo various and' lb 
' fufceptible of exacl menfuration^ that long 
trains of accurate reafoning on that fub- 
jedl may be formed, and conclufiohs 
drawn very remote from the firft prin- 
ciples, It is in this fcience and ^tjhofe 
which depend upon it, that the power pf 
reafoning triumphs ; in other matters its 
trophies are inconfidei;abIc. If any man 
doubt this, let him produce, in any fub- 
je6l unconnedl^d with mathematics, a train 

Vol, hi. 3 B of 
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of reafoning of feme length, leading to a 
Conclufion, which without this train of 
reafoning would never have been brought 
within human fight. Every man ac- 
quainted with mathematics can produce 
thoufands of fuch trains of reafoning. I 
do not fay, that none fuch can be produ- 
ced in other fciences ; but I believe they 
are few, and not eafily found ; and that if 
they are found, it will not be in fubje(5ls 
that can be exprelled by categorical pro- 
pofitions, to which alone the theory of fi-^ 
gure and mode extends. 

In matters to which that theory extends, 
a man of good fenfe, who can diftinguifli 
things that differ, can avoid the fhares of 
ambiguous words, and is moderately prac** 
tifed in fuch matters, fees at once all that 
can be inferred from the premifes ; tor 
finds, that there is but a very fliort ftep tb 
the conclufion. *■''. 

When the power of reafoning is fb 
feeble by nature, efpecially in fubjedls to 
which this theory can be applied, it would 
be unreafonable to expedl grcfat effe<5ls 
from it. And hence we fee the reafon 
^hy the examples brought to illuftrate it 
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by the mod ingenious logicians, have ra-* 
ther tended to bring it into contempt. 

If it fliould be thought, that the fyllo- 
giftic art may be an ufeful engine in ma-* 
thematics, in which pure reafoning has 
ample fcope : Firft, It may be obfervedy 
That facfis are unfavourable to this opi- 
nion : for it does not appear, that Euclid, 
or ApoUonius, or Archimedes, or Hugens^ 
or Newton, ever made the leaft ufe of this 
art ; and I am even of opinion, that no 
ufe can be made of it in mathematics. I 
would not wifti to advance this raftilyy 
fince Ariftotle has faid, that mathemati- 
cians reafon for the moft part in the firft 
figure. What led him to think fo was^ 
that the firft figure only yields conclufions 
that are univerfal and affirmative, and the 
conclufions of mathematics are commonly 
of that kind. But it is to be obferved, 
that the propofitions of mathematics are 
not categorical propofitions, confifting of 
one fubjedl and one predicate. They ex- 
prefs fome relation which one quantity 
bears to another, and on that account 
muft have three terms. The quantities 
compared make two, and the relation be- 
tween them is a third. Now to fuch pro- 
3^ B 2 pofitiond 
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pofitions Me tSh^ Neither apply the rule& 
conceriiingr^the idbnverfion of propofitions, 
nor can they ent^r into a fyllogifm of any 
of the figures or modes. We obferved 
before, that this conveffion, A is greater 
than J5, therefore B is kjs than A^ does 
not fall within the rules of converfion 
given by Ariftotle or the logicians ; and 
"^we now add, that this fimple reafoning, 
A is equal to B^ and B to C ; therefore A is 
equal to C, cannot be. brought into any 
fyllogifm in figttte ^nd mode. There arc 
indeed fyllogifms into whith mathemati- 
cal propoIitHons may enter, and of fuch 
we fhall afterwards fpeak : but they have 
nothing to do with the fyftem of figure 
and mode. ^ . 

When we go without the circle of the 
mathematical fciences, I knownbthing in 
which there feems to be fo mutih dcmon- 
ftration as in that part of logic which 
treats of the figures and modes of fyllo- 
gifm ; but the few remarks we have made, 
Ihew, that it has forae weak places : and 
befides, this fyftem cannot be ufed as an 
engine to rear itfelf. 

The compafs of the fyllogiftic fyftem as 
an engine of fcience, may be difcerned by 
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a compendious and general view^ of the 
conclufion drawn, and the argument ufed 
to prove it, in each of the three figures. 

In the firft figure, the conclufion afl&rms 
or denies fomethiifg of a certain fpecies 
or individual ; ^nd the argument to prove 
this conclufion is. That the fame thing 
m^y be aflirmed or denied of the whole 
genus to which that fpecies or individual 
belongs. 

In the fecond figure, the conclufion is. 
That fome fpecies or individual does not 
belong to fuch a genus ; and the argu- 
ment is. That fome attribute common to 
^he whole genus does not belong to that 
Species or individual. 

In the third figure, the conclufion is, 
Th^t fuch an attribute belongs to part 
of (a genus; and the argument is. That 
the attribute in queftion belongs to a fpe- 
cies or individual which is part of that 
genus. 

I apprehend, that, in this fiiort view, e- 
very conclufion that falls within the com- 
pafs of the three figures, as well as the 
mean of proof, is comprehended. The 
rules of all the figures might be eafily de- 
duced from it ;. and it appears, that there 

is 
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fe only one priocipte of reafoning in all 
the three; fo that it is not ftrange, that 
a fyllogifm of one figtire fhould be redu- 
ced to one of another figure. 

The general principle in which the 
whole terminates, and of which every ca- 
tegorical fyllogifm is only a particular ap- 
plication, is this. That what is affirmed 
or denied of the whole genus, may be af- 
firmed or denied of every fpecies and in- 
dividual belonging to it. This is a prin- 
ciple of undoubted certainty indeed, but of 
no great depth. Ariftotle and all the logi- 
cians afTume it as an axiom or firft prin- 
ciple, from which the fyllogiftic- fyftem,, 
as it were, takes its departure : and after 
a tedious voyage, and great expence of 
demonftration, it lands at laft in this prin- 
ciple as its .ultimate conclufion. curas 
hominum ! quantum ejl in rebus inane ! 



S E c T. 6. On Modal Sylhgifms. 

Categorical propofitions, befides their 
quantity and quality, have another affec- 
tion, by which they are divided into pure 
and modal. In a pure propofition, the 

predicate 
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predicate is barely affirmed or denied of 
the fubje<J!l ; but in a modal ^propofition, 
the affirmation or negation is modified, 
by being declared to be neceflary, or con* 
tingent, or poflible, or impoffible. Thefe 
are the four modes obferved by Ariftotlei 
from which he denominates a propofitiqa 
mddaL His genuine difciples maintain^ 
that thefe are all the modes that can afeft 
^n affirmation or negation, and that the 
enumeration is complete* Others maanf- 
tain, that this enumoratioa is incomtpletc j 
and that when an affirmation or negation 
is faid to be certain or uncertain, probable 
or improbable, this makes a modal pro- 
pofition, no lefe than the four modes of 
Ariftotle. We fhall not enter into this 
difpute ; but proceed to obferve, that the 
epithets of pure and modal are applied to 
fyllogifms as well as to propofitions. A 
pure fyllogifm is that in which both pre- 
mifes are pure propofitions. A mpdfil 
fyllogifm i« that in which either of the 
premifes is a modal propofition. 

The fyllogifms of which we have al> 
ready faid fo much, are thofe only which 
are pure as well as categorical. But when 
we cpnfidcr, tliat through all the figures 

3n4 
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and modes, a fyllogifin may have one pre- 
mife modal of any of the four modes» 
while the other is pure, or it may have 
both premifes modal, and that they may 
be either of the fame mode or of diflferent 
modes ; what prodigious variety arifes 
from all thefe combinations ? Now it is 
the bufinefs of a logician, to fhew how 
the conclufion is affe<5led in all this vari- 
ety of cafes. Ariftotle has done this in 
his Firft Analytics, with immenfe labour; 
and it will not be thought ftrange, that 
when he had employed only four chapters 
in, difcufling one hundred and ninety-two 
modes, true and falfe, of pure fyllogifms^ 
he fliould employ fifteen upon modal fyl- 
•logifms. 

I am very wijling to excufe myfelf from, 
entering upon this great branch of logic,^ 
by the judgement and example of thofe 
who cannot be charged either with want 
of refpedl to Ariftotle, or with a low efteem 
of the fyllogiftic art. 

Keckerman, a famous Dantzican pro- 
feflbr, who fpent his life in teaching and 
writing logic, in his huge folio fyftem of 
that fcience, publiftied ann. 1600, calls 
the dodlrine of the modals the crux Iqgi-- 
. , z corum^ 



£&rv!m. With regard to the fchoUftic doc- 
tars, among whom this was a prdverh,/ 
De modalibus non gtifttibit afinus; he thinks.. 
it very dubious, 'whether they tortured 
moft the modal fyllogifms, or were moll 
tortured by them. Butthofe crabbed ge- 
aiufes, fays he, made this dodrine fo very 
thorny., that it is fitter to tear a man's wits 
in pieces than to give them folidity^ 
He defires it to be obferved, that the doc- 
trine of the modals is adapted to the Greek 
language. The modal terms were fre- 
quently ufed by the Greeks in their dif- 
putations ; and, on that account, are fo 
fully handled by Ariftotle : but in the La- 
tin tongue you fhall hardly ever meet withi 
them. Nor do 1 remember, in all my ^ex- 
perience, fays he, to hav^ obferved any 
man in danger of being foiled in a dilute, 
through his ignorance of the modals. • 

This author, however, out of refpedl to 
Ariftotle, treats pretty fully of modal prq- 
pofitions, ihewing how to diftinguifla their 
fubjedl and predicate, their quantity and 
quality. But the modal fyllogifms he 
pafTes over altogether. 

Ludovicus Vives, whom I mention, 
not as a devotee of Ariftotle, but on ac- 

Vql, III. 3 G count 
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count of his own judgeitient and hsLvning^ 
thinks that the dodlrirte of niodals oughtj 
to be haniflied out of logic, and renaitted 
to gratnmar ; and that if the grammar of 
the Greek tongue had been brought KQ ^ 
fyftem in the time of Ariftotle, that rooft 
acute philofopher Would have faved the 
great labour he has beftowed on this fub- 

jea. 

Bufgerfdick;, aftet enumerating five 
clafTes of modal fyllogifins, obferves, that 
they reqiiire many rules and cautiont^j^ 
which Arillotle hath handled diligently j 
but that as the ufe of them is not grekt 
and their rules difEcult, he thinks it n6t 
wof t;1a while to enter into the difcuffion Of 
them ; recommending to thole who wouM 
xinderUand them, the moll learned para- 
phrafe of Joannes Monlorius upon th? firft; 
book of the Firft Analytics. ' 

All the writers of logic for two hiiii^fed 
years back that have fallen intd my hariQls-, 
have pafTed over the rules of naodal fyll6^ 
gifms with ^s little cereniony. Sd'^that 
this great branch of the dodrine* of fyl^ 
logifm, fo diligently handled hy Ariftotle^ 
.f^U into negle6l, if net contempt, 'even. 
^vhi^(? the dodrine of ^ure fylloglfms ccfii- 



tiniied in the higljieft efteem* Mpved by 
thicfe authorities, I fhall Jet; this dodlrini^ 
reft ia p«^Ce^ withjout givip^ t^e leaft difn 
turbauce to its alhes. 



SEGTk 7* 0^ Syltogifms thai d$ not hlong 
to Figure and M94^* 

Ariftotle gives fpine obCervations tipou 
imperfe(Sl fyllpgilhijs : fuch asj the Enthir 
j:nema, in whicli one of the premifes is 
ftot expreffed but underftood : Indudlion^ 
wherein we colledl an viniverfal from a 
full enucner^ition of particulars : and Ex-, 
^mples^ which are an imperfedl induiftion^ 
The Jogieians have copied Ariftotle upon 
jthefe kinds oi reafoning^ without any 
confiderablc improvement. But to com* 
penfate the modal fyllogifms, which they 
Jiave laid ajid€, they h^ve given rules fot 
feveral kinds of fyllogifm^ of which A-^ 
riftotle takes no notice. Thefe may be 
j-edu^ed to two claffes. 

The firft clafs comprehends the fyllo^ 
gifms into which any exclufive, rellrielive, 
exceptive, or reduplicative propoficion en- 
ters. Such proj^'6fition*i are by fome called 
3 C 2 exponible^ . 
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.^¥^fH^e^^\HS!i(^l^^ mdai.. i.The 

^Ips gi'vea^i^fe/fiegafd. lo^thefe are ob^i- 
jmsj %ifti » j)i^ ipiterfiretaticM^ of tixe^firGH 
^pofitipps.r •. .11/- . v-i »*i • 

Thej<feco©d clafs isJthat of hyporfietical 
Xyllogifi»e, >whichrtftJici,that denomination 
^om h*yin^)ajbypotfeetica|)propofitiob;&ir 
one QV liQt^jpr:gpiife6..Tf Mj^ftrrloglcianslgive 
the name qi^Jj^yfipthetiffffflio siihcompitci pro- 
pofitions which havefcaftorc" t-ennas than one 
fyh}c^md,/?npff^^:^^ I uf? th* word 

m^^^ hm&iSf^^i^ by « hypo- 

'th^tjiial^%ll^}§Rfel^Jl 4:hofe in which ei- 
ther pf the premiss €i0n^l:»ipf iftere terms 
ttv*IW^p5 How n^any variom.kinds /tdhelfc 
may be Q|jft?ch fyjlogifijis, has .wver bete 
afcef;tained. r X^ logicians, hawrgivfen 
,^^?^ P-^Wl^H fufib as, ftb^fiCDpKJjftive^ 
th^jf^ndgit^al bjy. fom?r> ealleiifeggftthetl-' 
^^ amdJthedisjun<fliye..>^{ > ith yi3 ^ ^' 
f^ Such fyHog^fji]M5 ean»of:;^^€f..^^e4}te *« 
r:^es of figure and niq^^,, i^y^r^olfind 
would^ require rule?; pecviUar, jtQ itfelj; r Lb-^ 
gicians have given rv^les for fometMfids ; 
byt, there. are many ttxat have!i>«5(6>'Muth 
as a n^ame.. ,,^f \, *-?ocf " • 

The Dilemma is confidered/lby^ nioft fo-» 
gicians as; a fpecies^of the dis}i|adive fyl- 
^ - ^ logifmt^ 
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logifm. A remarkable property of this 
kind is, that it may fometimes be happily 
tetorted : it is, it feems, like a hand-gre- 
nade, which by dextrous management 
may be thrown back, fb as to fpend its 
force upon the aflailant. We fhall con- 
clude this tedious account of fyllogifms, 
with a dilemma mentioned by A. GeltiuSy 
and from him by many logicians, as info- 
iuble in any other way. 
i ' " Euathlus, a rich young man, defirous 
--' of learning the art of pleading, applied 
*' to Protagoras, a celebrated fophift, to 
i^ inftnidl him, promifing a great fum of 
*^' money as his reward j one half of which. 
'^ was paid down ; the other half he 
ii^f» bound himfelf to pay as foon as he 
^ fhould plead a caufe before the judges, 
and gain it, Protagoras found him a 
very apt fcholar ; but, after he had 
•^^ ihade good progrefs, he was in no hafte 
^ to plead caufes. The mafter, concei- 
^ 'ving that he intended by this means to 
" fhift dff his fecond payment, took, as 
" he thought, a fure method to get the 
^* better of his delay. He fued Euathlus 
" before the judges ; and, having opened 
*^ 'his caufe at the bar, he pleaded to this 

** purpofe. 
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■/ purpofe. O moft fooUlh yoking man, 
*^ do you not iee, that, in any evenc^ I 
" muft gain nay point ? for if th:e jw%€» 
^* give lentence f^r ine,; ypu n^uflt pfi^y 
by their fe^tence^ if againil me, the 
" condition of our bargain ifi fulfflUed^ 
^ and you have no plea left for your de^ 
** lay, after having pleaded and gained a 
" caufe. To which Euathlus anfvireredk 
" O moft wife mafter, I might have a« 
" voided the force of your argument, by 
*' notTpleading my own cauie. But, gi-^ 
** ving up this advantage, /do you not fee, 
" that wfiatever fentence the judges .pafs; 
** Jltem tfafe ? If they give fentence for 
^Wme^ I am acquitted by tjiieir ? fcnftc^nce j 
" if >againft me, the (condition of pur bar* 
" gain 16 not fulfilled, by my pleading a 
" caufe, and lofing it. The judges, think* 
Viuogvihc arguiipients unanfwerable on 
*ti bothiifides, put off the caufe to a long 
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C H. A P V. 

Account of the remaining books of the 
' Organon. .: 

^ ' ^i •' .)) 

S E G T.. I. Of the Lqft Anafyitics. 

TN the firft Analytioai fyilogifnxs.vcjoon- 
fidered in refpedl of itbak'fonni{iithey 
are<iioT«rto beconfidcrediin refped of their 
matter. The form lies in the Jneceflkry 
connection between the premi&s and the 
conclufion ; aad whero i fuch ai cons^edion 
is ;tvf^uin(g5^^ aie)iaidf>to>bc infJExn^al, 
or^ vicious In pojiit of fopml. . -.; ,:;hu, 
* ' But >wfeere there is no fault in the form, 
there-tatfy be ifi^tbe natter;, that is, in the 
propofitions of which they are compofed, 
which may be true or falfc, probable or 
improbable. 

When the premifes are certain, and the 
corfcl\ifion drawn from them in due form, 
tills is demonftration, and produces fci- 
fuce. Such fyllogifms are galled apodic^ 

tical; 
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tical ; and are handled in the two books of 
the Lad Analytics. When the premifes 
are not certain, but probable only, fuch 
fyllogifms are caWcd diak&ical ; and of 
them he treats in the eight books of the 
Topicks. But there are fome fyllogifms 
which feem to be perfect both in matter 
and form, when they are not really fo : 
as, a face may feem beautiful which is but 
painted. Thefe being apt to deceive, and 
produce a falfe opinion, are C2i\hdjbphi/ii^ 
cal ; and tl\ey are the fubjedl of the book 
concerning Sophifras. 

To return to the Laft Analytics, which 
treat of demonftration and of fcience : Wc 
Ihall not pretend to abridge thefe books j 
for Ariftotle's writings do not admit of a* 
bridgement : no man in fewer words can 
fay what he fays ; and he is not often 
guilty of repetition. We Ihall only give 
fome of his capital conclufions, omitting 
his long rcafonings ahd nice diftindlions^ 
of which his genius was wonderfully pro- 
ductive. 

All demonftration muft: be built upon 
principles already known ; and thefe upoa 
others of the fame kind ; until we come 
at lail to firft principles, Vvhich nqithej 
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can be dem'on^i^attd, nor Heed to be, be-^ 
ing evident 6f tM^^ififelvei^; • 

We cannot 'rfeftibnfti^td/ things in a 
circle, fupportin^ the conclufion by the 
premifes, and the premifes by the conclu- 
fion. Nor can there be an infinite num- 
ber of middle terms between the firft prin- 
ciple and the conclufion. 

In all demonflration, the firft principles, 
the conclufion, and all the intermediate 
propofitions, muft be neceflary, general, 
and eternal truths : for of things fiortui- 
tons, contingent, or mutable, or of indi- 
vidual things, there is no demonfti^tion. 

Some demonftrations prove onlyv -^^t 
the thing is thus aflPeded ; others prosit, 
why it is thus afFeded. The former : may 
be drawn from a remote caufe^>,or from 
an eflTed : but the latter muft be; -drawn 
from an immediate caufej and tare the 
moft perfedl, j . ^ijM 

The firft figure is beft adapted: to de»4 
monftration, becaufe it affords concjufi 
fions univerfally aflirmative ; and this fi- 
gure is commonly ufed by the mathema- 
ticians. . / . 
The demonftration of an affirmative;: 
propofition is preferable to that, of a nega- 

VoL.lIL 3 D tive; 
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tivc ; the demonftration of an univerfal to 
that of a particular ; and diredl demon- 
ftration to tiiat ad ahfurdum. 

The principles are more certain than the 
conclufion. 

There cannot be opinion and fcience, of 
the fame thing at the fame time. 

In the fecond book we are taught, that 
the queftions that may be put with regard 
to any thing, are four : i . Whether the , 
thing be thus affe<5led. 2. Why it is thus 
affeded. 3. Whether it exifts. 4. What 
it is. 

The laft of thefe queftions Ariftotle, in 
good Greek, calls the What is if of a thing. 
The fchoolmen, in v^ry barbarous Latin, 
called this, the quidc^ity of a thing. This 
quiddity, he proves by many arguments, 
cannot be demonftrated, but muft be fitted 
by a definition. This gives occafiori to 
treat of definition, and how a right defi- 
nition fliould be formed. As an example, ' 
he gives a definition of the number threcj 
and defines it to be the firft odd number. 

In this book he treats alfo of the four 
kinds of caufes ; efficient, material, form^Iy 
^nd final. 

Another thing treated of in this book is^^ 

the 
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the inanner in which we acquire firft prin- 
ciples, which are the foundation of all de- 
monftration. Thefe are not innate, be- 
caufe we may be for a great part of life 
ignorant of them ; nor can they be dedu- 
ced demonftratively from any antecedent 
knowledge, otherwife they would not be firft 
principles. Therefore he concludes, that 
firft principles are got by indudlion, from 
the informations of fenfe. The fenfes give 
us informations of individual things, and 
from thefe by indudlion we draw general 
conclufions : for it is a maxim with Ari- 
ftotle, That there is nothing in the under- 
ftanding which was not before in fome 
fenfe. 

The knowledge of firft principles, as it 
is not acquired by demonftration, ought 
not to be called fcience j and therefore he 
calls it intelligence. 



Sect. 2. Of the Topics. 

Tlie profefled defign of the Topics is, to 

fliew a method by which a man may be 

able to reafon with probability and con- 

3 D ^ fiften^y 
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fiftfOcy ytpon every; qteftion that can ^oc- 
cur. ■!,'>: — .' ^» . . ! 

-' )£very queftion is either about the ge^- 
nus ofithefubje(fl, or its fpecific difference, 
or foin^j3 thing proper to it, or fomething 
accidentals 

To prove that this divifion is complete, 
Ariftotle reafons thns'r Whatever is attri- 
buted to a fubjed, it; muft either be, that 
the fubjedl . caaa be reciprocally attributed 
to itj^. or that it cdnnot. If the fubjed and 
attr^b^te can be Reciprocated, the attribute 
either declares what the fubjedl is, and 
then )it is a definition ; or it does not dc- 
dare-jvbat the fubjedl is, and then it is a 
property. If the attribute cannot be reci- 
proci^ted, it ip.uft be fomething contained 
in ^the definition, or .not. If it bctohtain-* 
e^ in the definition of the fubjed^ it iriufti 
be the genus of the fubjedlj gr iti')lfpecific 
difference j for the definition coniiils . of 
thefetwo. If it be not contained in the 
definition of the fubjed, it muft be -atn 
accident. r.: 

The furniture proper to fit.a man for ar- 
guing dialeclically may be red^iced to thefe 
four heads ; i . Probable propofitions , of alL 
.forts, which may on occ^fion be affumed 

in 
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in an argument. 2, Diftindlions of words' 
which are nearly of the fame fignification. 
3. piftindlions of things which are not 
fo far afunder but that they may be taken 
for one and the fame. 4. Similitudes. 

The fecond and the five following book? 
are taken up in enumerating the topics or 
heads of argument that may be ufed in 
queftions about the genus, the definition^ 
the properties, and the accidents of >a thing ; 
and occafionaliy he introduces thfe topic? 
for proving things to be the fame, or dif- 
ferent; and the topics for proving one 
thing to be better or worle than another. 

In this enumeration of topics, Ariftotle 
has flicwn more the fertility of his genius, 
than the accuracy of method. The wri- 
ters df logic feem to be of this opinion : 
idxl know none of them that has followed 
hiiki clpfely upon this fubjedl. They have 
confidered the topics of argumentation as 
reducible Co certain axioms. Por inftance, 
when the queftion is about the genus qf a 
thing, it mufl be determined by feme ax- 
iom about genus and fpecies ; when it is 
about a definition, it muft be determined 
by fome axiom relating to definitiori, and 
thiw^^ defined : and fo of other queftions. 

They 
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They have therefore reduced the dodlrine 
of the topics to cejctj^in axioms or canons, 
and difpofed theie axioms in order under 
certain heads. 

This method feems to be more com- 
modious and elegant than that of Ari- 
ftptle. Yet it muft be acknowledged, that 
Ariflotle has furnifhed the materials from 
which all the logicians have borrowed 
their dodlrine of topics : and even Cicero, 
Quintilian, and other rhetorical writers, 
have been much indebted to the topics of 
Ariftotle. 

He was the firft, as far as I know, who 
made an attempt of this kind : and in this 
he aded up to the magnanimity of his 
own genius, and that of ancient philofo- 
phy. Every fubjedl of human thought 
had been reduced to ten categories ; every 
thJiagthat can be attributed to any fub- 
jeA^ it9 five predicables : he attempted to 
j-f 4uce all the forms of reafoning to fixed 
rsJe$rof :figure and mode, and to reduce 
all the topics of argumentation under cer- 
tain heads ; and by that means to colledl 
a? it were into one (lore all that can be 
faid x)n one fide or the other of every que- 
ftion, and to provide a grand arfenal, from 

which 
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which all future combatants might be fur- 
nifhed with arms offenfive and defenfive 
in every caufe, fo ^ais to leave no room to 
future generations to invent ^ny thing 
new. 

The laft book of the Topics is a code of 
the laws according ro which a fyllogiftical 
difputation ought to be managed*, both on 
the part of the affailant and defendant. 
From which it is evident, that this philo- 
fopher trained his difcijiles to contend,' not 
for truth merely, but for vi9?ory.- 



Sect. 3. Of the book concerning Sophifnis. 

A fylfog^fm whicHi liads to afalfc cOtl- 
clilfion, nmft be: vicious, either in matter 
of form : £oT from trtie principles nothing' 
but tmuh caii be juftly deduced. If the 
mittfer^t^c faulty; that is, if either of the 
preittifes be falfe, that premife muft be 
denied 'by the defendant. If the form be 
fa®lt}% fonle rule of fyllogifm is tranfgref^ 
ftd'^}* and it is the part of the defendant tO' 
ihevr, what geAferal or fpecial rule it is that 
is ti^dtif^f^ffed; So that, if he be an' able.* 
logic?4n^^hie^wiU be impregnable in thef 

defence 
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defence of truth, and may refift all the at- 
tacks of the fophift. But as there are fyl- 
logifms which may feem to be perfedl 
both in matter and form, when they are 
not really fo, as a piece of iiioney may 
feem to be good coin when it is adulte- 
rate ; fuch fallacious fyllogifms are confi- 
dercd in this treatife, in order to make a 
defendant more expert in the ufe of his de- 
fcnfive weapons. 

: And here the author, with his ufual 
magnanimity, attempts to bring all the 
fallacies that can enter into a iyllogifm 
under thirteen heads ; of which fix lie in 
the didlion or language, and feven not in 
the didlion. 

The fallacies in didlion are, i. When 
an ambiguous word is taken at one 
time in one fenfe, and at another time in 
another. 2. When an ambiguous phrafe 
is taken in the fame manner. 3. and 4. 
are ambiguities in fyntax; when words 
are conjoined in fyntax that ought to be 
disjoined ; or disjoined when tliey ought 
to be conjoined. 5. is an ambiguity in 
profody, accent, or pronunciation. > 6. 
An ambiguity arifing from fome figure of 
fpeech. 

^ Whea 



. When ^ ffop^iifm of^ anyj of ^tliefe kin^a 
is tranflated iato suapthqr language, or * e- 
yen rendered intft^jUijancibiguous expref- 
fions in the fafne^ Jjapgyuaffe,^ t i$ 

evident, and the iy;^gifm ag^ have 

four terms, 

• The feven fallacies which are jfaid not to 
be in the dic^on, but ja,the thing, have 
their proper names in. Greek and ia Latin, 
by which they are diftinguifhed. Withr 
out minding their names, we Ihall give a 
brief account of their nature. 

1 . The firft is, Taking an accidental 
conjundtionof things for a natural or ne- 
ceflary connexion ; as, when from an ac- 
cident we infer a property \ when from an 
example w« intfer a rule ; when from a 
fingle a<3: we infer a habit. 

2. Taking that abfolutely which ought 
to be taken comparatively, or with a cer- 
tain limitation. The conQrudlion of lan- 
guage often leads into this fallacy : for'in 
all languages, it is common tp ufq abfolute 
terms to fignify things that carry^ in^them 
fome fecret comparifon ; or to ufe unli- 
mited terms, to fis;nify what from its na- 
turemuft be limited.. .. 

J. Taking that for the caufe of a thing 
Voi.,m. 3 E which. 
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tvhich is only an occafton, or coAcomi*^ 
tant. 

4. Bcggiflg the qiieftioH. Thisfeddnej, 
when the thing to be proved^ or ibcae 
thing ecjuiyalent, is ?^fl(itme4 in th<^ prc- 
mifes. 

5/ Mifta^irig the queftioii. When thcf 
iponclufion of the fyllogifm is not the 
thing (hat ought to b? proved^ btrt fojpie- 
thiiig ^Ife ths^t is miftaken for it. ' 

'6. When th^t which is not si conft- 
quence is miflafcen for a. cbnfequence ) as if,^ 
becaufe all Africans are blacky it were taken 
for granted that all blacks are Africans.' 

7. Th? laft fallacy lies in propolitioitt 
that are complex, and imply two afErcdia<^ 
tiohs, whereof one may b? true,^ arid the^ 
other falfe J fo tha!; whether you grant l^e 
propofition, or deny it;' ydu are intanglcd :. 
as when it is ^flirmed,^ that fuch 3^ tpai\ 
has left off playing the fool. If it tic 
granted, it iinplies^ that h^ did play lihe 
fool formerly, if it be denied, it i^mplies, 
or feeias tp. iwply^ xhaf, he plays the fool 

la this enunoeratipn^ we owght, jtp ju^ 
(lice to Ariftotle,, to ex;pe6l only ^e fal- 
lagies. ii\cideiit to. categorical iyllogifms,^ 



And I do not find, that the logicians have 
made any additions to it When taken la 
this view ; although they hay£ given fome 
other fallacies that are incident to fyllor 
gifms of the hypothetical kind, particuf- 
iarly the fallacy of an incomplete enutoe- 
ration in di^iindlive fyllo^ilins and di* 
lemmas. 

The different fjpecies, of (bphifms above 
metitioned, are not lb precifely definecf hf 
Ariflotle, ot by fubfequent logicians,, but 
that they allow of great latitude in the ap* 
plication ; ahd it is often dubioiis under 
what particular fpecies a fophiftical lyllo^ 
gifiA ought to he clafled. We even find 
the Jkme example brought under one fpe- 
cies by one author, and under anothei* 
fpecies by another. Nay, what is more 
ilrange, Ariftotle hitnfelf employs a long 
chapter in proving by a particular induc- 
tion, that all the feven may be brought 
under that which we have called mijiaking 
the quejiion^, and which is commonly call* 
ed igMratio elefichi. And indeed the proof 
of this is eafy, without that laborious de- 
tail which Ariftotle ufes^ for the purpofe : 
for if you lop off from the CotiCktfion of a 
fophiftical fyllogifm all viae is net fup* 
3E 2 - ported 
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ported hj ij^e pr^pii^s^.thp concltiijon, m 
that cale, will always be found different 
ifrbm thai: which ought to have been pro- 
ved : and fo it falls under the /^«^r^/i^ r- 
knvm. 

It was probably ^rijflotle's aim, to re- 
duce all the ppffible yfriety of fophifms^ 
as he had ^ attempted jto 4p,.of juft fyllp^ 
gifms, to certain defitjite fpecies : but he 

feems to ]be feni^H?. ^H^^ ^^ ^^^ falleii , 
fhdrt in thlg laft attempt^. When a genus 
IS properly d^yidedvi^^^ M^ fpecies, the 
fpecVes iriould not^jOij||^, when ;^ken to- 
gether^ exhauft, the whol?^. ge/ius ; ^ut e- 
very fpecies fhoijlahave its own precindl 
fo accurately "denned, that one fball not 
encroach upon ^another. And when aii 
indivictual can Be ^aid to bdong|4:o twp otc, 
three difTe rent fpecies, the divifi^ij, iftiJiUTi '' 
perfed ; yet this is the cafe oj^|^f^(l(H^efs 
divifion of the fopliifms,^.]?^^!^^^ 
knowledgqment. It .pughf^.not tl^efjefore 
to be taken for a^ divifig^i^ flb;i(5lly l<?tgi§?tL 
It may rather be compared .f:p the fevprj^l 
fpecies or forms of adian invented in, la^v ; • 
for the rcdrefs of wrop^3.i , ^or etvary 
wron^^rH^Jis 'a remedy i^J^^ ^^^c^r 
action or anotlierj bujt , fogctji^iiiie^i a.,appaii. 
' may 
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may take his choice among feveral differ-*- 
ent adions. So every fophiftical fyllogifm 
may, by a little art, be brought under one 
or other of the fpecies mentioned by Ari- 
ilotle, and very often you may take your 
choice of two or three. 

Befides the enumeration of the various 
kinds of fophifms, there are many other 
things in this treatife concerning the art 
of managing a fyllogiftical difpute with 
an antagonift. And indeed, if the paffiori 
for this kind of litigation, which reigned 
for fo many ages, fhould ever again lift 
up its head, we may predidl, that the Or- 
ganon of Ariftotle will then become a 
fafhionable ftudy : for it contains fuch 
admirable materials and documents for 
this art, that it may be faid to have 
brought it to a fcience. 

The conclufion of this treatife ought 
nor to* be overlooked : it manifeftly relates, 
not to the prefent treatife only, but alfo 
to the whole analytics and topics of the 
author. I lliall therefore give the fub- 
ftance of it. 

" Of thofe who may be called inventers, 
" fome have made important additions to 
** things long before begun, and carried 
• • • "^ • ' " on 
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^^ on ilhrotogh n^ 'eourftr of <aigfid4 otheni 
^^ have gxrettiaidfiiattTiidgiimiD^ things 
^ whicb^ lia ifiiouadiiig; 6n^9 will be 
•* brought to greater pef6i<3ift9n« . The be- 
^V^iming of aitbotng, though •fmall^ is the 
** fhief pare of it^ i«i4 requirep the great- 
^ eft degree of imrention ; for it is eafy 
^* to make additioos to iavcsjitiQQs ^nce 
:^^:}^egiiiL Now with regard to the dia- 
*bfle6tical art, there was not fbmething 
$f dome, and fomethkxg remaining to be 
*' done. . There was abfolutely nothing 
" done : for thofe who profel|ed the art 
** of difputation^ had only a fet of dra- 
** tions compofed, and of arguments^ and 
" of captious queftions^ which might fuit 
** many occafions. Ti^hefp their fcholar? 
" foon learned, and fitted to the occafion* 
" This was not to fpzck you the art^ but 
" to furni% you with the materials pro- 
** duced by the art : as if a man profef- 
** fmg to teach you the art of making 
** flioes, fliould bring you a parcel of 
" fhoes of various fizes and fliapes^ from 
^V Whkh you may provide thofe W^iofwan?* 
":Tiii$ may have ita^fej but it^is not to 
*^ xc^ok the art} of makijftg ihoes^. And 
!' iftdeed, with regard to rhetorical d^* 
i " clamationi 
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^^ clatnatxon, tbi^ rare mtfiy preofpt^ 
^^ handed down from ancienc times r but 
^^ with regHttd to the ctonftruddon of fyl^ 
^* logifms, nocone^ '^ c :: '' 

^^ We have therefore emplGgpied*;m|ich 
*^ time and labotir upon ^6 ftifajj:^;^ and 
** if our fyftem appear to you^^ot «o be 
- in the iiiunberot^fEithoft^fckixrg^'which, 
^^ being before carried a oe^taixr l^tigth, 
^* ware left to be perficded j*iwe hoj^ for 
^^ your favourable' acceptaiicfencsf w^t is 
^^ done^ and your indfu%ei^ in vhat is 
^* left impferfe^i." ^i' i^ i-: ' 

" e HA F.^^^^Vl/ '•^'^•^' 

1!l[&(i(aiori^'on th^^^'EFftKty^'iif Eb^gii-^ 'fend 
^^ ■ ^^h^WtM of^y ^[prov^ni^rit: - 

-.. .:.:n \o .A oih :.oy .rl:^ - ,: o:r 

•' ti ♦as -jni^ -'.::? r;;o.-;jt^7 "^c porr*"* 

I^^EN^l-fifdyJ iifeveonejaxtremeifhyidlhoxit 
■^^^j?finn?«gin«^th»ct>ntraFy;n Itii no 
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f6 many ages, ihould end in an undue 
contempt ; and that the high efteem of 
logic as the grand engine of ^Siu^nce, fhould 
at laft make way for tpQ uofavourable an 
opinion, which fecms now . prevalent, of 
its being unworthy of a place in a liberal 
education. Thofe who think according to 
the fafhion, as the greateft part of men 
do, will be as prone . to go into this ex- 
treme, as their - grandfathers were to go 
into the contrary. 

V Laying alide prejudice, whether fafhion- 
able or unfalhionable, let ys confider whe* 
ther logic is, or may be made, fubfervient 
to any good purpofe. Its profefled end is, 
to teach men to think, to judge, and to 
reafon, with precifion and accuracy. No 
man will fay that this is a matter of no 
importance ; the only thing therefore that 
admits of doubt, is, whether it can be 
taught. 

To refolve this doubt, it may be obfer- 
ved^ that our rational faculty is the gift of 
God, given to men in very different mea- 
fure. Some have a large portion, fomea 
lefs ; and where there Is a remarkable de- 
fedl of the natural power, it cannot he 
fupplied by any. culture. But thi$ naturaj 
\ power^ 
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power, even where it is Jthe ftrongeft, may 
lie dead ftfr want <Jf the means o£ improve- 
ment : a faVage vtiky hawe been born with 
as good facuiriei'^al^ a:Baccm or a Newton : 
but his talent wai>feuried, being never put 
to ufe ; while theirs was cultivated to the 
beft advantage. 

It may likewife Ixt obferved, that the 
chief mean of improving our rational 
power, is the vigorous exercife of it, , in 
various ways and in different fubjedls, -by 
which the habit is acquired of ex^cifing 
it properly. Without fuch exercife^ and 
good fenffe over and above, a man who 
has ftudied logic all his life, may after all 
be only a petulant wrangler, without true 
judgement or fkiil qf reafoning in any fci- 
ence. 

I take this to be Locke's meanings when 
in his Thoughts oa .Education he fays, 
*' If you would have your. ^n to rcafon 
^* well, let him read Chillingworth." The 
ftate of things is much altered fince Locke 
wrote. Logic has been much improved, 
chiefly by his writings ; and yet much 
lefs (Irefs is laid upon it, andjefs^time 
confumed in it. His counfel, therefore, 
was 'judicious and feafonable ; . to wit, 

YolJIL 3. F illat 
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That the improvement of our reafoning 
power is to be expected much more from 
an intimate acquaintance with the authors 
who reafon the beft, than from ftudying 
voluminous fyftems of logic. But if 
he had meant, that the ftudy of logic was 
of no ufe nor deferved any attention, he 
furely would not have taken the pains to 
have made fo confiderable an addition to 
it, by his EJfay on the Human TJnderJifmding^ 
and bv his Thouyhts on the Gondii^ of the 
V nderj}anding. Nor would he have remit- 
ted his pupil to Chillingworth, the acutefl 
logician as well as the bed reafoner of his 
age ; :ind one v/ho, in innumerable places 
of his excellent book, without pedantry e- 
ven in that pedantic age, makes the hap- 
picil a])plication of the rules of logic, for 
. uiiniveling the fophiftical reafoning of his 
antagoniu. 

Our rerifbning power makes no appear- 
ance in ^ infancy ; but as we grow up, it 
unfolcts' itfelf by degrees, like the bud of 
a tree. When a child firft draws an infe- 
3 cnce, or perceives the force of an infe- 
rence drawn by another, we may call this 
ihe birth of his reafon : but it is yet like a 
new-born babe, we:ik and tender ; it mud 

' be 
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be cheriflied, carried in arms, and have 
food of eafy digeftion, till it gather 
ftrength. 

I believe no man remembers the birth 
of his reafon : but it is probable that his 
decifions are at firft weak and wavering ; 
and, compared v^rith that fteady conviilion 
which he acquires in ripe years, are like 
the dawn of the morning compared with 
noon-day*. We fee that the realbn of chil- 
dren yields to authority, as a reed to the 
wind ; nay, that it clings to it, and leans 
upon it, as if cdnfcious of its own weak- 
nefs. 

When reafon acquires fuch ftrength as 
to ftand Oil its own bottom, without the 
aid of authority or even in oppjfition to 
authority, this may be called its ?nanly age. 
But in moft men, it hardly ever arrives at 
this period. Many, by their fituation in 
life, have not the opportunity of cultiva- 
ting their rational powers. Many, from 
the habit they have acquired of fubmltting 
their opinions to the authority of others, 
or from fome other principle which ope- 
rates more powerfully than the love of 
truth,jfufFer their judgement to be carried 
along to the end of their days, either by 
3 F 2 the 
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tjie authority of a leader, or of a party, or • 
of the multitude, or by their own paflions. 
Such perfons, however learned, however 
apute, may be faid to be all their days 
children in underftanding. They reafon, 
they difpute, and perhaps write ; but it is 
not that they may find the truth ; but that 
they may defend opinions which have de- 
fcended to them by inheritance, or into 
■which they have fallen by accident, or 
been led by affedlion. 

I agree with Mr Locke, that there is no 
ftudy better fitted to exercife and ftrength- 
en the reafoning powers, than that of the 
mathematical fciences ; for two reafons ; 
firft, Becaufe there is no other branch of 
fcience which gives fuch fcope to long and 
accurate trains of reafoning ; and, fecond- 
ly, Becaufe in mathematics there is no 
room for authority, nor for prejudice of 
any kind, which may give a falfe bias to 
the judgement. 

When a youth of moderate jparts begins 
to ftudy Euclid, every thing at firft is new 
to him. His apprehenfion is unfteady : 
his judgement is feeble ; and refts partly 
upon the evidence of the thing, and partly 
upon the authority of bis teacher. But 

every 
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every time he goes over the definitions, the 
axioms, the elementary propofitions, inore 
light breaks in upon him : the language 
becomes familiar, and conveys clear and 
fteady conceptions : the judgement is con- 
firmed : he begins to fee what demonftra- 
tion is ; and it is impoflible to fee it with- 
out being charmed with it. He perceives 
it to be a kind of evidence that has no 
need of authority to ftrengthen it. He 
finds himfelf emancipated from that bon- 
dage ; and exults fo much in this new 
flate of independence, that he fpurns at 
authority, and would have demonftration 
for every thing ; until experience teaches 
him, that this is a kind of evidence that 
cannot be had in moft things ; and that 
in his moft important concerns, he muft 
reft contented with probability. 

As he goes on in mathematics, the road 
of demonftration becomes Tmooth and 
eafy : he can walk in it firmly, and take 
wider fteps : and at laft he acquires the 
habit, not only of underftanding a de- 
monftration, but of difcovering and de- 
monftrating mathematical truths. 

Thus, a man, without rules of logic, 
may acquire a habit of reafoning juftly in 

mathematics ; 
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mathematics ; and, I believe, he may, by 
lil^e means, acquire a habit of reafoning 
juftly in mechanics, in jurifprudence, in 
politics, or in any other fcience. Good 
fenfe, good examples, and affiduous ex- 
ercife, may bring a man to reafon juftly 
and acutely in his own profeflion, without 
rules. 

But if any man think, that from this 
conceffion he may infer the inutility of 
logic, he betrays a great want of that art 
by this inference : for it is no better rea* 
foning than this, That becaufe a man 
may go from Edinburgh to London by the 
way of Paris, therefore any other road is 
ufelefs. 

There is perhaps no pradical art which 
may not be acquired, in a very confider- 
able degree, by example and pradlice, 
w^ithout reducing it to rules. But pradlice, 
joined with rules, may carry a man on in 
his art farther and more quickly, than 
practice without rules. Every ingenious 
artifl knows the utility of having his art 
reduced to rules, and by that means made 
a fcience. He is thereby enlightened in 
his pradlice, and works with more afRi- 
rance. By rules, he fometimes corredls 

his 
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his own errors, and often detedls the er- 
rors of others : he finds th^m of great ufe 
to confirm his judgement, to juftify what 
is right, and to condemn what is wrong. 

Is it of no \ife in reafoning, to be well 
acquainted with the various powers of the 
human underftanding, by which we rea- 
fon ? Is it of no ufe, to refolve the vari- 
ous kinds of reafoning into their fimple e- 
lements ; and to difcover, as far as we are 
able, the rules by which thefe elements 
are combined in judging and in reafon- 
ing ? Is it of no ufe, to mark the various 
fallacies in reafoning, by which even the 
moft ingenious men have been led into er- 
ror ? It muft furely betray great want of 
underftanding, to think thefe things ufe- 
lefs or unimportant. Thefe. are the things 
which logicians have attempted ; and 
which they have executed ; not indeed fo 
completely as to leave no room for im- 
provement, but in fuch a manner as to 
give very confiderable aid to our reafoning 
powers. That the principles laid down 
with regard to definition and divifion, 
with regard to the converfion and oppofi- 
tion of propofitions and the general rules 
of reafoning, are not without ufe, is fuf&- 

ciently 
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^iently apparent from the blunders com-* 
mitted by thofe who difdain any acquaint-* 
ance with them. 

Although the art of categorical fyllogifm 
is better fitted for fcholaftic litigation^ 
than for real improvement in knowledge, 
it is a venerable piece of antiquity, and a 
great effort of human genius. We admire 
the pyramids ' of Egypt, and the wall of 
China, tho' ufelefs burdens upon the earth. 
We can bear the moft minute defcription 
of them, and travel hundreds of leagues 
to fee them. If any perfon fhould with 
facrilegious hands deftroy or deface them, 
his memory would be had in abhorrence. 
The predicaments and predicables, the 
rules of fyllogifm, and the topics, have a 
like title to our veneration as antiquities : 
they are uncommon efibrts, not of human 
power, but of human genius ; and they 
make a remarkable period in the progrefe 
of human reafon. 

The prejudice againft logic has proba- 
bly been ftrengthened by its being taught 
too early in life. Boys are often taught 
logic as they are taught their creed, when 
it is an exercife of memory only, without 
underftanding. One may as well expedl 
z ta 
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to utlderftahd grainmar befort he can 
fpeak, as to underftand logic before he can 
reafon. It muft even be acknowledged, 
that commonly we are capable of reafon-* 
ing in mathematics more early than in lo- 
gic. The objeds prefented to the mind in 
this fcience, are of a very abftra<5t nature, 
and can be diftindlly conceived only when 
we are capable of attentive refledlion upon 
the operations of our own underflanding, 
and after we have been accuftomed to rea-» 
fon. There may be an elementary logic, 
level to the capacity, of thofe who have 
been but little exercifed in reafbning ; but 
the mod important parts of this fcienco 
j^equire a ripe undcrftanding, capable of 
refledling upon its own operations* There- 
fore to make logic the firft branch of fci-^ 
ence that is to be taught, is an old errot 
that ought to be corrected. 



Sect. 2* Of the improvement ef Logic. 

Iri Compofitions of human thought ex* 
prefled by fp^ech or by writing, whatever 
is excellent and whatever is faulty, fiiU 
within the province, either of grammar, 

Vol. III. 3 G or 
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or of rhetoric, or of logic. Propriety of 
expreflion is the province of graxmiaar ;, 
grace, elegance, and force, in thought 
and in expreilion, are the province of rhe- 
tgric ; juftnefs and accuracy of thought 
are the province of logic* 

The faults in compofition, therefore^ 
which fall under the cenfurc of logic, are 
obfcure and indiftindt conceptions, falfe 
judgement, inconclufive reafoning, and 
all improprieties in diftindlions, defini- 
tions, dlvifion, or. method. To aid our 
rational powers, in avoiding thefe ,faults 
and in attaining the oppofite excellencies^ 
is the end of logic j. and whatever there is 
in it that has no tendency to promote this- 
end, ought to be thrown out. 

The rules of logic being of a very ab- 
ftraiS: nature,, ought to^ be illuftrated by a 
variety of real and ftriking examples tafcan 
from the writings of good authors, t /It is 
both inftrudlive and entertaining^- tOjob- 
ferve the virtues of accurate compc^tion 
m writers of fame. We cannot fee th§rn,, 
withp^^v being drawn? to the imita^n .^of 
di(^i?)i^.:^n a more powerful raanner than 
we 9^^, b^ by dry rules. Nor. are* the 
faAilts pf ^ fuch writers,, lefs iaftrudliv? .pr 
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lefs powerful monitors. A wreck, left 
upon a fhoal or upon a rock, is not more 
tifeful to the failor^ than the faults of good 
writers, nvhen Tet up to view, are to thofe 
who come after them. It was a happy 
thought in a late ingenious writer of Eng- 
lifh grammar, to colle(5l under the feveral 
rules, examples of bad Englifh found in 
the mod approved authors. It were ro be 
wiflie<l that the rules of log^c were illu- 
ftrated in the fame manner. By thefe 
aneans, a iy^^m oi logic would become a 
r^pofitory ; wherein whatever as xnoft a* 
ctite in judging and in reafoning, whatfe- 
ver is moft accurate in dividing, diftin- 
guifhing, and defining, fhould be laid up 
and difpofed in order for our imitation ; 
and wherein the falfe fteps of eminent 
authors fhould be recorded for our admo- 
nifiom 

After men had laboured in the fearch of 
truth near two thoufand years by the help 
of fyllogifhis. Lord Bacon propofed the 
method of indudlion, as a more effedlual 
engine for that purpofe. His No'uuvi Or- 
gamim gave a new turn to the thoughts 
and labours of the inquifitive, more re- 
markable and more ufcfui than that which 
3 G 2 the 
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tore ; and j^ay J:^? ^pji^fidere^ a§ i^ fqcond 
gf.^,^^^22|;%j*^^t^^ of ^a^^la^YTea* 

,The ^n of .fyll^Upp|,prQ4pce^ nunipei:* 

!efs\^i^^te5 ; ^^4!?W!^W^^s. fci^a- whi> 
^bught ag3,iri|t ^^c^h i9rfie5r{W^it^ much a»i;ii- 
inqfity, wif hqiit gaioii^jg gj{]^o^l^g grouac^j 
but ^id nQthin^^cpo^fiefabl^' for tkccljer 
nefit of hugiar^ lif^?, ..Jht a?t qf indfU(5t|oa, 
§rfl delineated b^,,LQ|*d Jiay^ produced 
nunilicrlels laboratories an^ obfervatorie$ ; 

forced to CQnfe(s many of her fecrets^, tljat: 
before lij/er? hid frpq* iportala, ,- And . i^y 
t^ieije^ arts have^l^ee^^ipfiprov^dr ^^d Jiijr 

principles we defcend to. a wj^x^j^^f^fivir^ 
tuatly contained in them^, .j^h^^rc^cefs of 
in(^u6lion is niorjp arduQM.; .b^img ^n a- 
fc^nt from parti ci^larp^emjiief to a g^nipral 
cor>ctufioD. The ev^idej^ce of fuch geipEar^l 
concluiSoxis is probable qp,ly, not dcwon- 
llratiye : but when the mc\\^6ji^n isfu^r 
cieritly copious^ a;\d e^Trried ojo^ a^eprdii?^ 
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to the rules of art, it forces Convidlion no 
lefs than demonftration itfelf does. 

The greateft part of human knowledge 
refts upon evidence of this kind. Indeed 
we can have no other for general truths 
which are contingent in their nature, an4 
depend upon the will and. ordination of 
the maker of M;he world. He governs th? 
world he has made, by general laws. 
The effcdts of thefe laws in particular phe- 
fiomena, are open to our obfervation ; and 
by obferving a train of uniform eflPedls 
with due caution, we may at lall decypher 
the law of nature by which they are re- 
gulated. 

Lord Bacon has difplayed no lefs force 
of genius in reduting to rules this method 
of rcafoning, than Ariftotle did in the me- 
thod of fyllogifm. His Novum Organum 
oia^ht therefore to be held as a mod im- 
portbtjt addition to the ancient logic. 
Thdfe whb underfland it, and enter into 
hs fpirir; will be able to diftinguiili the 
chaff from thie wheat in philofophical dif- 
qtiifition^ into the works of God. They 
will learn to Jiold in due contempt all^hy- 
pothefes and theories, the creatures or hu*^ 
\\\d,xi iuinginj^tion ; nnd.to fcfpccl nothing 
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fions dra^rt^r^ theta4]i)f a foir iwd chWftfe 
ii^c^ptetation of nMrutW* ^ 

Mod arts have bceij: ipejitiqed to rulesi 
after they had been hrottght.tei^altonfid^- 
ftble degree of' p^fei^Qli^^by th(^iDataraL 
fagacity of artifts ; and the>i^ales have 
bsendisiwn from /the bed ^:sampks of the 
«rti thai: had been be^Eire exhibited: but 
thc'iart of philo£bphical indaidlion was dc- 
liineited by Lord Bacon, in a very ample 
Huuaner, before thci wotld liad feea any 
tolera/We example' of it.J'This', altho* it 
addif greatly JCo the nier«i» 6^f the^auth6r^ 
inuft have proddced {oTSkQ obfctiridf in the 
v^ofk,!and a Jidefi^^iof prbp^rexanyples for 
illuftrafilon; .This alefe(5l: may nov^r be ea- 
irly fappliodiyifirom thofe authors who, in 
theJr philofophical dift^uifitions, have the 
mofb ftriiSllyypurfiied the path pointed out 
iff^othe Novum Orgunum. Among thefe Sir 
Xfaac Newton- appears to hold the firft 
raiikj having, in the third book of his 
PriTmpia^zxiA iahis Optics, had the rules of 
the iAW?/;» Qrganum conftantly in his eye. 
^d-)think Lord Bacon was alfo the firft 
vshoircndcavoured to reduce to a fyftem 
ti^e 'prejudices or biafles of the mind^ 

which 
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whieh are t^nC?<u^esofjfelfft j:udgeme«ti 
and whictx he calls it he idols x>f ths human 
underftanding. Some late writers !of logic 
liave very properly introduced this ipco 
their fyftem:; ^but it dcferves to be more 
copioufly handled, and tDi be illuftrated by 
real examples. Ir > 

It is of grea^t cahfeqiicnoc to accurate 
reafoning^ to diflinguifk firft principles 
which are to be taken for granted, from 
proportions which require piood All the 
real knowledge of manfcindi may be divi-r 
ded into two parts : the :fifili confifting of 
felf-eyideiit pffopafitions ; jche fecond, :af 
thofe which are deduced byijuil reafoaiflg 
from felf-evident propofitions. The: line 
that divides thefe; two parts ought to u be 
inai\)Qed; asdi{lincllyias poilible; and the 
principles that aie •fclf^-evident reducedp/as 
fer lastrcan ibfc xlone,« • txi general aicioras. 
This lite becnr done in mathematics from 
the bc^niiiing, and has tended greatlysto 
the advancemfent ' of that fcixmce.. It^ has 
latciJB been d<Dlne in natural philofophy': 
and by thi^ m^ans that fcience has advan* 
cod nuJre in an hundred audi fifty years, 
tis&'k;had done before in two thoulimcL 
Ewnjr fcitnctt is ia ani.'unfomved ftate until 
b'ii '• its 
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its firft principles are afcertained : aftcf 
Ivhich, it advances regularly^ and fcCures 
the ground it has gained. 

Altho' firft principles do not admit of 
dire<a proof, yet there muft be certain 
marks and charadlers, by which thofe that 
are truly fuch may be diftinguifhed from 
counterfeits. Thefe marks ought to be 
defcribed, and applied, to diftinguifh the 
genuine from the fpurious. 

In the ancient philofophy, there is a re- 
dundance, rather than a defedl^ of firft 
principles. Many things were afTumed 
under that character without a juft title : 
That nature abhors a vacuum ; That bor 
dies do not gravitate in their proper place j 
That the heavenly bodies undergo no 
change ; That they move in perfect circles^, 
and with an equable motion. Such prin-** 
ciples as thefe were afTumed in the Peripa- 
tetic philofophy, without proof, as. if they 
were felf- evident. 

Des Cartes, fenfible of this weaknefs- in 
the ancient philofophy; and dcfirous to 
guard againft it in his own fyftem, refol- 
ved to admit nothing until his afTcnt was 
-forced by irrefiftible evidence. The .firft 
thing that he found to be certain and -e- 
1 vi4enc 
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vident was, that he thought, and reafon- 
ed, and doubted. He found himfelf un- 
der a neceffity of believing the exiftence of 
thofe mental operations of which he was 
Confcious : and having thus found fure 
footing in this one principle of confciouf- 
nefs, he refted fatisfied with it, hoping to 
be able to build the whole fabric of his 
knowledge upon it ; like Archimedes, who 
wanted but one fixed point to move the 
whole earth. But the foundation was too* 
narrow ; and in his progrefs he unawares 
affumes many things lefs evident than 
thofe which he attempts to prove. Altho' 
he was not able to fufpedl the teftimony of 
confcioufnefs ; yet he thought the tefti- 
mony of fenfe, of memory, and of every 
other faculty, might be fufpedled, and 
ought not to be received until proof was 
brought that they are not fallacious. 
Therefore he applies thefe faculties, whofe 
charader is yet in queftion, to prove. That 
there is an infinitely perfedl Being, who 
made him, and who made his fenfes, his 
memory, his reafon, and all his faculties ; 
That this Being is no deceiver, and there- 
fore could not give him faculties that arc 
VoL.IIL 3 H fallacious; 
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fallacious ; and that on this account they 
deferve credit. 

It is ftrange, that this philofopher, who 
found himlelf under a neceffity of yield- 
ding to the teftimony of confcioufnefs, did 
not find the fame neceffity of yielding to 
the teftimony of his fenfes, his memory^ 
and his underftanding : ai^cT that while he 
was certain tliat he doubted, and reafon- 
ed, he was uncertain whether two and 
three made five, and whether he was 
dreaming or awake. It is more fl:range, 
that fo acute a reafoner Ihould not per- 
ceive, that his whole train of reafoning to 
prove that his faculties were not , falla- 
cious, was mere fophiftry ; for if his fa- 
culties were fallacious, they might deceive 
him in this train of reafoning ; and fo 
the conclufion. That they were not falla- 
cious, was only the teftimony of his fa- 
culties in their own favour, and might be 
a fallacy. 

It is difficult to give any reafon for 
diftruPiing our other faculties, that will 
not reach confcioufnefs itfelf And he 
who diftrufts the faculties of judging and 
reafoning which God hath given him, 
iftuft even reft in his fcepticifm, till he 

comQ 
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come to a found mind, pr until God give 
him new faculties to fit in judgement up- 
on the old. If it be not a fii'ft principle, 
That our faculties are not fallacious, we 
mufl be abfolute fceptics : for tliis prin- 
ciple is incapable of proof ; and if it is 
not certain, nothing elfe can be certain. 

Since the time of Des Cartes, it has been 
fafliionable with thofe who dealt in ab- 
ftrad philofophy,. to employ their inven- 
tion in finding philofophical arguments, 
either to prove thofe truths which ought 
to be received as firft principles, or to 
overturn them : and it is not eafy to 
fay, whether the authority of firft prin- 
ciples is more hurt by the firft of thefe at- 
tempts, or by the laft : for fuch principles 
can ftand fecure only upon their own bot- 
tom ; and to place them upon any other 
foundation than that of .their intrinfic e- 
vidence, is in efFedl to overturn them. 

I have lately met with a very fenfible 
and judicious treatife, wrote by Father 
Buffier about fifty years ago, concerning 
firft principles and the fource of human 
judgements, which, with great propriety^ 
he prefixed to his treatife of logic. And 
2 indeed 



